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Sir, 

IT is fit the Publick fliould receive 
thro' your Hands what was writ- 
ten originally for the Affiftancc 
of your younger Studies, and was then 
prefented to you. 

It was by the repeated Importuni- 
ties of our Learned Friend lAt. John 
Eames, that I was perfuaded to reVife 
thefe Rudiments of Logick ; and when 
I had once fuffered myfelf to begin 
the Work, I was drawn ftill onward 
far beyond my firft Defign, even to 
theNegled, or too long Delay of other 
preffing and important Demands that 
were upon me. 

It has been my Endeavour to form 
every Pgrt of this Treatife both for the 
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DEDICATION. 

Inllrudion of Students to open thejir 
Way into the Sciences, and for the 
more extenfive and general Service of 
Mankind, that the Gentleman and the 
Chrifiian might find their Account in 
the Perufal as well as the Scholar. I 
havf; therefore colleded and propofed 
the chief Principles and Rules of right 
Judgjnent in Matters of common and 
facred Importance, and pointed out 
our moft frequent Miftakes and Preju- 
dices in the Concerns of Life and Re- 
ligion, that we might better guard 
againft the Springs of Error, Guilt and 
Sorrow, which furround v>s in every 
^tage of Mortality. 

ypu know, Sir, the great Defign of 
this noble Science is to relcue our rea- 
ipnipg Powers from their unhappy Sla- 
very and Darknefs ; and thus with all 
(due Submiflion an4 Deference it offers 
^ humble Afliil£ince to divine Reve- 
jation. Ilss chief Bufinefs is to relieve 
th^ natural Weaknefles of the Mind by 
fpmf better IgiForts of Nature 3 it is tq 



DEDICJTION. 

diflfiifea Light over the Underftandidg 
in our Enquiries after Truth, and not 
to furnifli the Tongue with Debate and 
Controverfy. True Logick is not that 
ndify Thing that deals all in Difpute 
and Wrangling, to which former Age^ 
had debafed and confined it ; yet its 
Difciples mufl acknowledge alfo, that 
they are taught to vindicate and defend 
the Truth, as well as to fearch it out 
True Logick doth not require a long 
Detail of hard Words to amufe Man- 
kind, and to puff up the Mind with 
empty Sounds, and a Pride of falfe 
Learning ; yet fome Diftindions and 
Terms of Art are neceflary to range 
every Idea in its proper Clafs, and to 
keep our Thoughts from Confufion* 
The World is now grown fo wife as 
not to fuffer this valuable Art to be 
engroft by the Schooh.. In fo polite 
and knowing an Age, every Man of 
Reafon will covet fome Acquaintance 
with Logicki fince it renders its daily 
Service to Wifdom and Virtue^ atid to 

A3 the 



DEDICATION. 

the Af&irs of common Life as well as 
to 1^t Sciences, 

I will not prefume, Sir^ that this 
little Book is improved fince its firft 
Compofure, in Proportion to the Im- 
provements of your manly Age. But 
when you fliall pleafe to review it in 
your retired Hours, perhaps you may 
re&efh your own Memory in fome of 
the early Parts of Learning : And if 
you find all the additional Remarks 
and Rules made fo familiar to you al- 
ready by your own Obfervation, that 
there is nothing new among them, it 
will be no unpleafing Refledlion that 
you have fo far anticipated the prefent 
Zeal and Labour of, 

S I R^ 

Tour tjiofi faithful and 

obedient Servant, 

I. WATTS. 
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O R, 

The Right Ufe of R e A s o n* 

The I N T R o D tJ cT ION and general Sc h e m eJ 

LOGICK v^the Art ofuftngKeafbn^weU 
in our Enquiries after Truths ana the Com^ 
munication of it to others. 

Reafon * is the Glory of human Nature^' 
and one of the chief Eminencies whereby we are 
raifed above our Fellow-Creatures the Brutes in this 
lower World. 

Reafon^ as to the Power and Principle of it, ii 
the common Gift of God to all Men ; tho* all 
are not favoured with it by Nature in an equal 
Degree : But the acquired Improvements of it in 
different Men, make a much greater Diftinftiort 
between them than Nature had made* I could 
even venture to fay, that the Improvement of Rea* 
fon hath raifed the Learned and the Prudent in the 
European World, almoft as much above the Hot^ 
tentotSy and other Savages of Africa^ as thofe Sa- 
vages are by Nature fuperior to the Birds, the Beafts, 
and the Fifties. 

Now the Beftgn of Logick is to teach us the 
right Ufe of our Reafon^ or lntelle5lual Powers^ 
and the Improvement of them in our felves and 
others ; this is not only neceflary in order to at- 

* The Word Reafon in this Place ii not confined to the metre l^icafcy of 
reafoning or inferring one thing from another, but viclvdei all the iateUec- 
tutl Powers of Man. 

A 4 uia 
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tain any competent Knowledge in the Sciences^ or 
rfbe Affairs of Learning, but to govern both the 
greater and the meaner A5lions of Life. It is the 
Cultivation of our Reafon by which we a^-e better 
enabled to diftinguifh Good from EviU as well as 
^rutb from Faljhood : And both thefe are Matters 
of the higheft Importance, whether we reg^d this 
Life, or the Life to come. 

^ The Purfuil and Jcquifttion of^ruth is of infi- 
nite Concernment to Mankind. Hereby we be- 
come acquainted with the Nature of Things both 
in Heaven and Earth, and their Various Relations 
to each other. It is by this means we difcover 
our Duty to God and our Fellow-Creatures : By 
this we arrive at the Knowledge of natural Reli- 
gion^ and learn to confirm our Faith in divine Re* 
v elation^ as well as to underftand what is revealed. 
Our Wifdom, Prudence and Piety, our prefent 
Conduft and our future Hope, are all influenced 
by the Ufe of our rational Pozvers in the Search 
after Truth. 

There are feveral Things that make it very 
neccflary that our Reafon fhould have fome Af- 
fiftance in the Exercife or Ufe of it. 

The firft is, the Depth and Difficulty of many 
Truths^ and the Wedknefi of our Reafon to fee far 
into Things at once^ and penetrate to the Bottom of 
them. It was a Saying among the Ancients, Ve- 
ritas in Puteo^ Truth lies in a Well : and to carry 
on this Metaphor we may very juftly fay, that 
Logick does, as it were, fupply us with Steps 
whereby we may go down to reach the Water -, 
or it frames the Links of a Chain whereby we 
may draw the Water up from the Bottom. Thus, 
by the Means of many Reafonings well connect- 
ed together, Philofophcrs in our Age liave drawn 
a thouland Truths out of the Depths of Dark- 
3 nefs. 
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nefs, which our Fathers were utterly unacquaint- 
ed with. 

Another Thing that makes it ncceffary for our 
Reafon to have fome Affiftance given it, is the 
Difguife andfalfe Colours in which many things ap-^ 
pear to us in this prefent imperfect State : There are 
a thoufand things which are not in reality what 
they appear to be, and that both in the natural 
and the moral World : So the Sun appears to be 
flat as a Plate of Silver, and to bj lels than twelve 
Inches in Diameter ; die Moon appears to be as 
big as the Sun^ and the Rainbow appears to be a 
large fubftantial Arch in the Sky •, all which are 
in reality grofs Falfhoods. So Knavery puts on 
the Face of Jufticej Hypocrijy and Superjlition wear 
the Vizard of Piety^ Deceit and Evil are often 
clothed in the Shapes and Appearances of Truth 
and Goodnefs. Now Logick helps us to ftrip off 
the outward Difguife of Things, and to behold 
them and judge of them in their own Nature. 

There is yet a further Proof tHiA our intelleftnal 
or rational Powers need fome Affiftance j and that 
is becaufe they are fo fi"ail and fallible in the pre- 
fent State -, we are impofed upon at home as well as 
abroad ; we are deceived by our Senfes^ by our Ima- 
ginations^ hyour PaJJions zndJppetites'i bythe^fo- 
thority ofMcUy by Educatiom,nd Cujlom^ &c. and 
we are led into frequent Errors, by judging accord- 
ing to thefe falfe and flattering Principles, rather 
than according to the Nature of Things. Some- 
thing of this Frailty is owing to our very Confti- 
tution^ Man being compounded of Flefli and Spi- 
rit : Something of it arifes firom our Infant Statty 
and our growing up by flow Degrees to Manhood^ 
fo that we form a thoufand Judgments before our 
Reafon is mature. But there is ftill more of it 
owing to our original Defection from God, and 

the 
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the foolifli and evil Difpofitions that are found in 
fallen Man : So that one great Part of the Dejign 
cfLogick is to guard us againft the delufive Influ- 
ences of our meaner Powers, to cure the Miftakes 
of imniature Judgment, and to raife us in ibme 
meafure from the Ruins of our Fall. 

It is evident enough from all thefe Things, that 
our Reafon needs the Afliftance oi Art in our En- 
quiries after ^rutb or Duty ; and without fome 
Skill and Diligence in forming our Judgments a- 
right, we Ihall be led into frequent Miftakes, both 
in Matters of Science^ and in Matters of Pra£ltcej 
and fome of thefe Miftakes may prove fatal too. 

The Art of Logick^ even as it aflifts us to gain 
the Knowledge of the Sciences, leads us on to- 
ward Virtue and Happinefs ; for all our Jpecu- 
lative Acquaintance with Things fhould be made fub- 
fervient to our better ConduSl in the civil and the 
religious Life. This is infinitely more valuable 
than all Speculations, and a wife Man will ufe 
them chiefly for this better purpofe. 

All the good Judgment and Prudence that any 
Man exerts in his common Concerns of Life, 
without the Advantages of Learning, is called 
natural Logick : And it is but a higher Advance- 
ment, and a farther Afliftance of our rational 
Powers that is defigned by and expefted from this 
artificial Logick. 

In order to attain this, we muft enquire what 
are the principal Operations of the Mind^ which 
are put forth in the Exercife of our reafon : And 
we fliall find them to be thefe four, (viz.) Per- 
ceptionj Judgment 9 Argumentation^ ^nd Dijpojition. 

Now the Art of Logick is composed of thofe Ob- 
fervations and Rules, which Men have made about 
thele four Operations of the Mind, Perception^ 
Judgment y Reafoningj and Dijpofttionj in order to 
aflTift and improve them. I, Per- 
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L Perception^ Conception^ or jlpprehenjton^ is the 
mere fimple Contemplation of Things offered to 
our Minds, without affirming or denying any 
Thing concerning them. So we conceive or 
think of a Horfe^ a Tree^. High Swift , Slaw^ -^«i- 
malj Ttme^ Motion^ Matter^ Mindj Lifcj Deaths &fr. 
The Form under which thefe Things appear to the 
Mind, or the Refult of our Conception or Apprc- 
henfion, is called an Idea. 

IL Judgment is that Operation of the Mind, 
whereby we Join two or more Ideas together by 
one Affirmation or Negation, that isy we either 
affirm or deny this to be that. So Tbis Tree is 
Jngb \ ThatHorfe is not fwift \ The Mind of Man 
is a thinking Being ; Mere Matter has no Thought 
belonging to it ; God is juft ; Good Men are often 
miferable in this World •, A righteous Governor will 
make a Difference betwixt the Evil and the Good ; 
which Sentences are the EfFeft of Judgment, and 
are called Propofttions. 

III. Argumentation or Reafoning is that Opera- 
tion of the Mind, whereby we infer one Thing, 
;. e. one Propofition, from two or more Propofi- 
tions premifed. Or it is the drawing a Conclufion, 
which before was either unknown, or dark, or 
doubtful, from feme Propofitions which are more 
known and evident. So when we have judged that 
Matter cannot thinks and that the Mind of Man 
doth thinkj we then infer and conclude, that there-- 
fore th^ Mind of Man is not Matter. 

So we jodge that A juft Governor will make a 
Difference betwixt the Evil and the Good -, we judge 
alfo that God w a juft Governor ; and from thence 
we conclude, that God will make a Difference be- 
twixt the Evil and the Good. 

This 
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This Argumentation may be carried on further, 
thus, God will one Itme or another make a Differ- 
ence between the Good and the Evil : But there is 
little or no Difference made in this World ; ^Therefore 
there muft he another fFbrld wherein this Difference 
Jhall he made!: 

Thefe Inferences or Concluftons are the Effedls of 
Reafoning, and the three Propofitions taken all to- 
gether are called a Syllogifm, or Argument. 

IV. Difpofttton is that Operation of the Mind, 
thereby we put the Ideas, Propofitions and Ar- 
guments, which we have formed concerning one 
Subjedt, into fuch an Order as is fitted to gain 
the cleareft Knowledge of it, to retain it longeft, 
and to explain it to others in the bell manner : 
Or, in ftiort, it is the Ranging of our Thoughts 
in fuch Order, as is beft for our own and odiers 
Conception and Memory. The Eflfeft of this 
Operation is called Method. This very Defcrip^ 
tion of the four Operations of the Mtnd and their Ef- 
fects in this Order y is an Inftance or Example of 
Method. 

Now as the Art of Logick aflifts our Concept 
tion^ fo it gives us a large and comprehenfive View 
of the Subjedts we enquiie into, as well as a clear 
and diftinft Knowledge of them. As it regulates 
our Judgment and our Reafoning^ fo it fecures us 
fi-om Miftakes, and gives us a true and certain 
Knowledge of Things ; and as it furnilhes us with 
Method, fo it makes our Knowledge of Things 
both eafy and regular, and guards our Thoughts 
fi-om Confufion. 

Logick is divided into four Parts, according to 
diefe four Operations of the Mind, which it di- 
rcfts, and therefore we fliall treat of it in this 
Order. 

THE 
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THE 

FIR ST PART 

O F 

L O G I C K. 

Of Perceptions and Ideas. 

TH E firft Part of Logick contains Ob* 
fervations and Precepts about the firft 
Operation of the Mind, Perception or 
Conception: And fince all our Know- 
ledge, how wide and large foever it grow, is 
founded upon our Conceptions and Ideas ^ here we 
|hall confider^ 

1. The general Nature of them. 

2. The Obje£i)s of our Conception^ or the Arche- 
types or Patterns of thefe Ideas. 

\. The feveral Divijions of them. 

4. The IFords and Terms whereby our Ideas qre 
expreft. 

5. General Directions about our Ideas. 

6. Special Rule: to dire£l our Conceptions. 

CHAP. 



F 
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- CHAP. I. 

Of the Nature of Ideas. 

I R S T, the Nature of Conception or Percept 
tion -j- (hall jitfl be mentioned, tho* tlus may 
leem to belong to anocher Science rather than 
Logick. 

Perception is that A5t of the Mind (or as fome 
Philofophers call it, rather a Paffton or Impreffwn) 
whereby ilk Mmd^ becomes confcious of any ^Thing^ 
as when I 'fed Hunger^ Thirftj or Coldj or Heat ; 
when I fee a Horfej a Treej or a Man ; when I 
hear a human Voice^ or Thunder ^ I am confcious of 
thefe Things, and this is called Perception. If I 
fiudy, meditate^ wijhj or fear ^ I am confcious of 
thefe inward Ads alfo, and my Mind perceives its 
omiTboughtSy Wijhes^ Fears y (^c. 

An Idea is generally defined a Reprefentation of 
a mng in the Aftiid ; it is a Reprefentation df 
fomething that we have feen^- felt^ heard^ &?r. or 
been confcious of That Notion or Form of a 
Horfe, a Tree, or a Man, which is in the Mind, 
is called the Idea of a Horfe^ a Tree^ or a Man. 
That Notion of Hunger, Cold, Sound, Colour, 
Thought, or Wifh, or Fear, which is, in the 
Mind, is called the Idea of Hunger ^ Coldy Sounds 
Wifh, e5?r. 

It is not the outward Objeft, or Thing which is 
perceived^ (viz.) the Horle, the Man, fcfr. nor 



t Nut, The Words Conception and Perception a« often ufcd promUcuouilyf 
as 1 have done here, becatife I would not embarrafs a Learner with' too 
noany Diftindions j but if I were to diitingui/h them, I would iay Ferct^ 
tioM is the Confcioufiiefi of an Objeft when prcfent : Conception is t|w fivm- 
iiy an Idea of the ObJ^a whctter prefcat or abfeot. 

3 
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is it the very Perception or Senfej and Feelings (^2:.) 
of Hunger, or Cold, 6?r. which is called the 
Idea ; but it is the ^Thing as it exifts in the Mind 
hy Way of Conception or Reprefentation^ that is pro^ 
perly called the Idea^ whether the Obje5l be prdfent 
or ^bfent. 

As a Horfe, a Man, a Tree, are the outward 
Objells of our Perception, and the outward ^rri&^- 
types or Patterns of our Ideas ; fo our own Senla« 
tions of Hunger, Cold, ^c. are alfo inward Ar-- 
cbetypes or Patterns of our Ideas : But the Notions 
or PiSures ofthefe Things, as they are confidered, 
or conceived in the Mind, are precifely the Ideas 
that we have to do with inLogich To fee aHorfe^ 
or to feel Cold is one Thing 5 to think of^ and con- 
verfe about a Man^ a Horfej Hunger j or Cold^ is 
another. 

Among all thefe Ideas^ fuch as reprefent Bodies^ 
are generally called Images^ elpecially if the Idea 
of the Shape be included. Thofe inward Repre- 
lentations which we have of Spirit ^ Thought^ Love^ 
Hatred^ Caufe^ EffeEt^ (^c. are more pure and 
mental Ideas^ belonging more efpecially to the 
Mind, and carry nothing of Shape or Senfe in 
them. But I fhall have occafion to fpeak more 
particularly of the Original and the DiftinSfion of 
Ideas in the third Chapter. I proceed therefore 
now to confider the ObjeSls of our Ideas. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. n. 

0/ the Objedl$ of Perception. 



Sect. I. 
Of Being in general. 

TH E Ohje5l of Perception is that which is re- 
prefented in the Idea, that which is the Ar- 
chetype or Pattern, according to which the Idea 
is formed •, and thus Judgments^ Propofttions^ Rea- 
fonsj and long Difcourfes^ may all become the Ob- 
jefts of Perception ; but in this Place we fpeak 
chiefly of the Jirji and moreftmple ObjeSls of it, be- 
fore they are join'd and fbrm'd into Propofitions 
or Difcourfes. 

Every ObjeSt of our Idea is called a ^eme^ whe^ 
ther it be a Being or Not Being -, for Not Being 
may be propofed to our Thoughts, as well as 
. that which has a real Being. But let us firft treat 
of Beings, and diat in the largeft Extent of the 
Word. 

A Being is confider'd z^pqftble^ or as ailual. 

When it is confidered as pofftble, it is faid to 
have an EJfence or Nature ; fuch were all Things 
lefore their Creation : When it is confidered as ac^ 
tual, then it is faid to hd,vt Ep^iftence alfo ; iiich are 
all Things which are created, and God himfelf the 
Creator. * ^ 

EJfence therefore is but the very Nature'oi any 
Beingy whether it be aftually extjling or no. A 
Rofe in Winter has an Effcnce, in Summer it has 
Exiftence alfo. 

J^ote,, 
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Note^ There is but one Being which included 
Exiftence in the very EJfence of it, and that is God^ 
who therefore aftually exifts by natural and eternal 
Neceflity : But the a£lual Exiftence of every Crea- 
ture is very diftinft from its EJfence^ for it may he 
or may not be^ as God pleafe. 

Agaifiy Every Being is confider*d either as fiib- 
fifting in and by its felf, and then it is called a 
Subjlance ; or itfubfifls in and by another, and then 
it is called a Mode or Manner of Being. Tho' few 
Writers allow Mode to be call'd a Being in the fame 
perfed Senfe as a Subjlance is ; and fome Modes 
nave evidendy more of real EnHiy or Being than 
others, as will appear when we come to treat of 
them. Thefe Things will furnifli us with Matter 
ibr larger Difcourfe in the following Se&ions« 

Sect?. II. 
Of Subftances and their various Kinds. 

A Subjlance is a Being which Can fubfift by it» 
felf, without Dependence upon. any other 
created Being. The Naion offubjijling by itfelf 
gives occafion to Logicians to call it a Subftance. So 
a Horfe^ a Houfe^ Wbod^ Stone^ Water ^ Ftre^ a Spirit^ 
a Body^ an Angel are called $ubjlancesj becaufe they 
depend on nothing but God for their Exiftence. 

It has been ufual alfo in the Defcription oiSub^ 
Jlance to add, it is that which is the Subjedl: of 
Modes or Accidents ; a Body is the Subftance or 
Subjed, its Shape is the Mode. 

But left we be led into Miftakes, let us here take 
Notice, that when a Subftance is faid tofubftjl witb^ 
out Dependence upon another created Being, all that 
we mean is, that it canna be annihilated, or utter* 
ly deftroy'd and reduced to nothing, by any Power 
inferior to that of our Creator i tho' its prefent 

B partici^Iar 
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particular Form, Nature and Prc^rties may be 
alter'd and deftroy'd by many inferior Caufcs : a 
Herfe may die and turn to Duft ; Wood may be 
turned into Fire^ Smoak and JJhes ; a Houfe into 
Rubbijhj and Water into Ice or Vapour % but the 
Subftance or Matter of which they are made ftill 
remains, tho' the Forms and Shapes of it are al- 
tered. A Body may ceafe to be a Houfe or a Horfej 
but it is a Body ftill ; and in this Senfe it depends 
only upon God for its Exiftence. 

Among Suhjtances fome are thinking or confcious 
Beings, or have a Power of Thought, fuch as the 
Mind of Man^ God^ Angds. Some are extended 
and folid or impenetrable^ that is, they have Di- 
menfions of Length, Breadth, and Depth, and? 
have alfo a Power of Rcfiftance, or exclude, 
every thing of the fame kind from being in 
the fame Place. This is the proper Charafter 
of Matter or Body. 

As for the Idea of Space ^ whether it be void or 
/«//, i. e. a Vacuum or a Plenum, whether it be in- 
terfpers*d among all Bodies, or may be fuppofed 
to reach beyond the Bounds of the Creation, it is 
an Argument too long and too hard to be difput- 
ed in this Place what the Nature of it is : It has 
been much debated whether it be a real Subftance, 
or a mere Conception of the Mind, whether it be 
the Immenfity of the Divine Nature, or the mere 
Order of co-exiftent Beings, whether it be the man- 
ner of our Conception of the Diftances of Bodies, 
or a mere Nothing. Therefore I drop the Men- 
tion of it here, and refer the Reader to the firft 
Eflay among the Pbilofophical Effays by /. W. 
publilhed 1733. 

Now if we feclude Space out of our Confidera- 
tion, there will remain but two Sorts of Subftances 
in the World, i. c. Matter and Mmdj or as we 

other* 
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otherwife call them. Body and Spirit ; at leaft, w^ 
have no Ideas of any other Subftance but thefe*. 

Among Subftances, fome are called Simple^ 
fome are Compound^ whether the Words be taken 
in a, philofophical or a vulgar Senfe. 

Simple Subftances in ^ philofophical Sqi^Cc^ are either 
Spirits which have no manner of Compofition in 
them, and in this Senfe God is called z.fimple Being ; 
or they are the firft Principles of Bodies, which 
are ufually called Elements, of which all other 
Bodies are compounded : Elements are fuch Sub- 
ftances 

* Becaufe Men have different Ideas znAt^o^nsoiSitbfiaace, I thought ic 
notproperentirely CO omit all Accounts of chem, and therefore have thrown 
them into the Margin. 

Some FhiIorq>hers fuppofe chat our Acquaintance with Matter or Mind 
reaches no farther than the mere Properties of them, and chat there is a 
lore of unknown Being, which is the 5'ii^«sMCtf or the S»i>je£f by which thefe 
Tro^rties oifiiidExtenJion and of Cogitatio» are fupported, and in which. 
iheie Properties inhere or exift. But perhaps this Notion trifes only frwti 
our turning the mere abftra^ed or /ogicit/ Notion oi Snbfianceox Sttffttbjifi*- 
ing into the Notion of a ^WmOtphyfical or natural Being, without any Ne- 
cefTity. Solid Extenfion feems to me to be the very Subftance of Matter or 
of all Bodies; and a Ptmer of thinking, vhith is always in a£l, deems to be 
Che very Subftance of all Spirits ; for God himfelf is an intelligent, almghty 
Power ; norls there any need to feck for any other (ecret and unknown Be- 
ing, OT abftra^d Snbftance entirely diflindfrom chefe, in order to (upporc 
the feveral Modes or Properties ot Matter or Mind, for thefe two Ideas aro 
fiifficient for that Purpofe ; therefore I rather think thefe are Smbfiances* 

Icmuftbeconfell, when we fay. Spirit is a thinking Snbfiance, and Mat* 
ter is an extended foiid Subfiance, we are fometimes ready to imagine thac 
Extenfion aud Solidity are but mere Modes and Properties of a certain un- 
known Subftance or Subjeft which fupportsthem, and which we call 'Body, 
and that a Power of thinking, is but a mere Mode and Property of fome 
unknown J'lrA^tfWtf or Subjeft which fupports it, and which we call Spirit^ 
But I rather take this to be a mere Miftake, which we are led into by the 
grammatical Form and Ufe of Words ; and perhaps our hgieal Way of 
thinking by Snbfiantes and Modes, as well as cm grammatical Way of talking 
by Smbfiantives and AdjeSives, help to delude us into this Suppolition. 

However, that I may not be wanting to any of my Readers, I would let 
them know Mr. Locke's Opinion, which has obtained much in the prefenc 
Age, and it is this : *' That our Idea of any partictdar Svbfiante, is only 
'< (iich a Combination of fimple Ideas as reprelents that Thing as fubfifliog by 
«* itfelf, in which the fuppofed or confufed Idea of 5y^tf»ctf (fuch as it is) is 
" always ready to offer itfelf. It is a Conjunction ot Ideas co-exiiling ia 
** fuch a Caufe of their Union, and makes the whole Subjeft fubfift by itfelf, 
'* chough the Caufe of their Union beunknewn; and our^rmr^/ Idea of 
** Snbfiance arifes from the Self-fubfiflence of this Colleflion of Ideas." 

Now if this Notion oiSmhfiance reft here, tuid be ceniidered merely as aa 
unkaownCavfeof cb« Union of Propeniei, iiisnmcfamort eaiy to be ad. 

B a mitt d: 
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ftanccs as cannot be refolved, or reduced, into two 
or more Subftances of different Kmds. 

The various Sefts of Philofophers have attri- 
buted the Honour of this Name to varioiis Things. 
Tht Peripatetisksy or Follovrers of jirifiotle, made 
Fire J Air^ Earth and Water to be die four Ele- 
ments, of which all earthly Things were com- 
pounded ; and they fuppofed the Heavens to be a 
^intejfence^ or fifth fort of Body diftinft from 
all thefe : But, fihce experimental Philofbphy and 
Mathematics have been better underftood, this 
Doftrine has been abundandy refuted. The Chy- 
mijls make Spirit y Salt^ Sulphur ^ Water and Earth 
to be their five Elements, becaufe they can re- 
duce all terrefbial Things to thele five : This 
feems to come nearer the Truth •, though they are . 
not all agreed in this Enumeration of Elements. 
In Ihort, our modern Philofophers generally fup- 
"^oft Matter or Body to be one fimple Princi- 
ple, or foM Extenfion^ which being diverfified by 
its various Shapes, C^antities, Motions and Situa- 
tions, makes all the Varieties that are found in the 
Univerfe 5 and therefore they make little Ufe of 
the Word Element. 

Compound Subftances are made up of two or 

mitted: But if vie proceed to fuppofe a fort of real, fubftantial, diftin^ Being, 
different ftum folid Scantily oi Extenfion inBodies, and different from a Pow^r , 
•f thinking in Spirits, in my Opinion it is the Introduction of a needlefs icho- 
laftical Notion into the ixal Nature of Things, and then fancying it to have a 
real Exiflence* 

Mr. Loch in his EJfay of Hum, Und. Book //. Ch. 22. § %• ieems to ridi- 
cule this common Idea of Subftance, which Men have generally fuppofed to 
be a ibrt of Subjiratum diflindt from all Properties whatfoever, and to be 
the Support of ail Properties. Yet in Book IV. Ch. %• §. 6. he ktioi ta 
fiippofe there may be fome fuch MnlaovtnSubJirahtm, which may be capable 
of receiving the Properties both of Matter aad of Mindy (viz.) Extenfion^ So» 
tidity, taiA Cogitation } for he fuppofes it poflible for God. to add Cogitation to 
that Su^ance which is corporeal, and thus to caufe Matter to think* If this 
be true, then Spirits (for ought we know) may be corporeal Beir^i or thinking ^ 
Bodies, which is a Du^rine too favourable to the Mortality (f the Soul. 
But I leave thefe Debates to the Philofophers of the Age, and will not be 
(00 pofitive in my Opinion of this abfhufe Subject. 

See nore of this Argument in Phihfophitai EJfay % before cited« BfT. 2d. 

more 
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more fimple Subftances : So every Thing in tbi» 
whole material Creation, that can be reduced by 
the Art of Man into two or more different Prin- 
ciples or Subftances, is a compound Body in ^hc 
fhilofopbical Senfe. 

But if we take the "Vfords Simple and Compound 
in a vulgar Senfe, then all thofc are fimple Sub^ 
fiances which are generally efteemed uniform in 
their Natures. So every Herb is called a Simple i 
and every Metal and Mineral 5 tho* the Chymift 
perhaps may find all his feveral Elements in each 
of them. So a Needle is a ftmple Body, being 
made only of Steel -, but a Sword or a Knife is a 
Compound^ becaufe its Haft or Handle is made of 
Materials different fi'om the Blade, So the Bark 
of Peru^ or the Juice of Sorrel is z fimple Medicine : 
But when the Apothecaries Art has mingled feve- 
ral Simples together, it becomes a Compound^ as 
Diafcordium or Mttbridate. 

The Terms of pure and niixt^ when applied to 
Bodies, are much zkin^o fimple and compound. So 
a Guinea is pure Gold, if it has nothing but Gold 
in it, without any Alloy or bafcr Metal : But if 
any other Mineral or Metal be mingled with it, 
it is called a mixi Subftance or Body, 

Subftances are alfo divided into animate and in^ 
animate. Animated Subftances are either animal 
or vegetable *. 

Some of the animated Subftances have various 
organical or inftrumental Parts, fitted for a Va- 
riety of Motions from Place to Place, and a 
Spring of Life within themfelves, as Beaftsy Birdsj 
FtfheSy and Infects ; thefe are called Animals. Other 
animated Subftances are called Vegetables^ which 
have within themfelves the Principles of another 

* Note, Pegitabkt as well at Antmah have gotten the Name of animated 
Subftances, becaufisfimie 4>ftbe Antients fuppoTed Herbt s^nd Plants, Seafis 
aof} flirds, &c, to hare a ibrt of Stuls diftin<^ from Matttr or Baly. 

B 3 ^ fort 
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fort of Life And Growth, and of various Pro- 
duftions of Leaves y Flowers and Fruit, fuch as wc 
fee in Plants, Herbs and ^rees. 

And there are other Subjiances, which are cal?d 
inammatej becaufe they have no fort of Life in 
them, as Earth, Stone, Air, Water, ^c. 

There is alfo one fort of Subftance, or Being, 
which is compounded of Body and Mind, or a ra- 
tional Spirit united to an Animal ; fuch is Man- 
kind. Angels, or any other Beings of the fpiritu- 
al and invifible Worl4i who have affum'd vifible 
Shapes for a Seafon, can hardly be reckoned among 
this order of compounded Beings •, becaufe they 
drop their Bodies, and diveft themfelves of thofe 
vifible Shapes, when their particular Meffage is 
performed, and thereby (hew that thefe Bodies 
do not belong to their Natures. 

Sect. III. 

Of Modes and their various Kinds, and firfl of ejfen- 
tial and accidental Modes. 

THE next fort of Objefts which are repre- 
fented in our Ideas, are called Modes, or 
Manners of Being •\. 

A Mode is that which cannot fubfift in and of 
itfelf, but is always efteem'd as belonging to, and 
fubfifting by, the help of fome Subfiance, which 
for that Reafon, is called its Subject. A Mode 
mufi: depend on that Subftance for its very Exift- 
cnce and Being •, and that not as a Being depends 
on its Caufe, (for fo Subfiances themfelves depend 

'\ Note, The Term MoJe is by fome Authors applied chiefly to the Rela* 
#io»* or relative Manners of Being. But in logical Trcatifes it is often ufed 
in a larger Scnfe, and extends to all Attributes whatfoever> and includes the 
inoft eiT^ntial and inward Properties^ as well as outward Refpedhand lUlati-^ 
Qnsi and reach<.« to AQitnt tbemlclves as well as Maimers of A^iioa* 

oa 
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on God their Creator ; (but the very Being ef a 
Mode depends on fomeSubftance for its Subjecl^ 
in which it is, or to which it belongs •, fo Moti- 
on^ Shape J ^antttyt Weighty are Modesof Body \ 
Knowledge^ Wit^ Folly ^ Love^ Doubling, Judging^ 
are Mcdes of the Mnd ; for the one cannot fub- - 
fift without Body, and the other cannot fubfift 
without Mind. 

Modes have their feveral Divifions, as well as 
Subftances. 

I. Modes are either ^ffential, or accidental. 

An ejfential Mode or jttribute^ is that which 
belongs to the very Nature or Effence of the Snb- 
jeft wherein it is -, and the Subjeft can never have 
the fame Nature without it -, fuch is Roundnefs m 
a BowU Hardnefs in a Stone ^ Softnefs in Water ^ 
vital Motion in an Animal^ Solidity in Matter^ 
^Thinking in a Spirit y for tho' that piece of Wood 
which is now a Bowl may be mdid^ fquare, yet if 
Roundnefs be taken away, it is no longer a Bowl ': 
So that very Flefli and Bones, which is now an 
Aninialy may be without Life or inward Motion ; 
but if all Motion be entirely gone, it is no longer 
an Animal, but a Carcafs : So if a Body or Mat- 
ter, be divefted oi Solidity, it is a mere void Spacfe 
or Nothing •, and if Spirit be entirely without 
Thinkings I have no Idea of any Thing that ii 
left in it ; therefore fo far as I am able to judge^ 
Confcioufnefs muft be its effential Attribute*: 
Thus all the Perfeffions of God are called his At- 
tributes, for he cannot be without them, 

• Note, When I call Jolid Extenfion an effential Mode or Attribute of 
Mattgr, and a Power of Thinking an eitential Mode or Attribute of a Sj)irit, I 
do it in compliance with common Forms of Speech : but perhaps in reality 
thefe are the very Effenccs or Subftances thcmfelvcs, and the moft fubftan- 
tial Ideas that we can frame of Body and Spirit, and have no need of any 
(we know not what; Sutftratum or uninteUigthk Subftance to fupport them 
«n iheir ExifieoQe or Bdng. 

B 4 An 
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An ejfential Mode is tvihtr primary oxfecondary. 

A primary ejfential Mode js the firft, or chief 
Thing, that conftitutes any Being in its particular 
Effence or Nature, and makes it to be that which 
it is, and diftinguiflies it from all other Beings y 
This is called the Difference in the Definition of 
Things, of which hereafter : So Roundnefs is the 
primary eflential Mode, or Difference of a Bowl \ 
the meeting of two Lines is the primary eflential 
Mode, or the Difference of an Angle \ the Terpen* 
dicularity of thefe Lines to each other is the Differ- 
ence of a right Angle : Solid Extenjion is the Primary 
Attribute^ pr Difference of Matter : Confcioufnefsy 
or at le^fl: a Power of ^hinking^ is the Difference, 
or primary Attribute of a Spirit * •, and to fear and 
love God is the primary Attribute of a pious Man. 

Afecondary effential Mode is any other Attribute 
' of a Thing, which is not of primary Confidera^ 
tion : This is called a Property : Sometimes indeed 
}t goes toward making up the ElTence, efpecially 
of a complex Beings fo far as we are acquainted 
with it •, fometimes it depends upon, and follows 
from the Effence of it ; fo Volubility^ or Aptnefs 
to roll, is the Property of a Bowl^ and is derived 
l^'om its Roundnefs, Mobility^ and Figure or Shape^ 
^re Properties oiMafter^ and it is the Property 
of a pious Man to loa)e his Neighbour. 

An accidental Mode^ or ^n Accident^ is fuch a 
Mode, as is not neceflary to the Being of a Thing, 
jibr the Subjedt may be without it, and yet re- 
main of the fame Nature that it was before -, or 
it is that Mode, which may be feparated or abo'r 
lifht from its Subjeft ; fp Smoothnefs or Roughnefs^ 
Placknefs pr Whitenefsy Motion or Refi^ are the Act 
cidents of a Bowl ; for thefe may be all changed, 
Itnd yet the Body remain a Bowl ftill : Learnings 

^ ^a^ Noce ia die foregoing Psge. 

Juflice^ 
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Juftice^ Folly y Sicknefs^ Health j are the Accidents 
of a Man : Motion^ Squarene/sy or any particular 
Shape or Size^ are the Acciderits of Body : Yet 
Shape and Size in general are eflential Modes of it v 
for a Body muft have fome Size and Shape, nor 
can it be without them : So Hope^ fearj fpyb- 
ing^ AJfentingj 2ind Doubting, are Accidents of the 
J^ndj tho* Thinking in general fcems to be eflen- 
tial to it. 

Here obferve, that the Name of Accident has 
been oftentimes given by the old Peripatetic Phi- 
lofophers to all Modes, whether eflential or acci- 
dental ; but the Moderns confine this Word Ac- 
cident to the Senfe in which I have defcribed it. 

Here it ftiould be noted alfo, that tho' the 
Word Property be limited fometimes in logical 
Treatifes to tht fecondary ejfential Mode, yet it is 
ufed in common Language to fignify thefe four 
forts of Modes ; of which fome are ejfential, and 
fome accidental. 

(i.) Such as belong to every Subjeft of that 
Jciwi, but not only to thofe Subjefts. So yellow 
Colour and Duilility are Properties of Gold ; they 
belong to all Gold, but not okly to Gold -, for 
Saffron is alfo yellow, and Lead is duSlile. 

(2.) Such as belong only to one kind of Subjefb 
but not to every Subjeft of that kind. So Learn- 
ing, Reading, and Writing, are Properties of hu- 
man Natures they belong only to Man, but not 
to all Men. 

(3.) Such as belong to every Subjeft of one kind, 
and only to them, but not always. So Speech or 
Language is a Property of Man, for it bebngs 
to all Men, and to Men only \ but Men are not 
always fpeaking. 

(4.) Such as belong to every Subjeft of one 
]Ufl(l> 9n4 19 th^iO only and always. So Shape and 

VivifiWity 
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Diviftbility are Properties of Body ; fo Otnmfciena 
and Omnipotence are Properties o\ the diwne Nd- 
turey for -in this Senfe Properties and Attributes ZK 
the fame, and except in logical Treaties there is 
fcarce any Diftinftion made between them. Thefe 
are called Propria quarto Modo in the Schools, or 
Properties of the fourth Sort. 

Note^ Where there is any one Property or tjfen- 
tial Attribute fo fuperior to the reft, that it ap- 
pears plainly that all the reft are derived frc>m it, 
and fuch as is fufficient to give a full Diftindion 
of that Subjeft from all other Subjefts, this At- 
tribute, or Property, is called the efj'ential Dif 
ference^ as is before declared -, and we commonly 
fay, the Effence of the Thing confifts in it ; fo the 
Effence of Matter in general feems to confift in 
Solidity y or folid Extenfwn. But for the moft par^ 
we are fo much at a Lofe in finding out the ino- 
rnate Eflence of particular natural Bodies, that we 
are forc'd to diftinguifh the effential Difference of 
moft Things by a Combination of Properties. So 
a Sparrow is a Bird, which has fuch coloured 
Feathers, and fuch a particular Size, Shape and 
Motion. So Wormwood is an Herb which has liich 
a Leaf of fuch a Colour, and Shape, and Tafte, 
and fuch a Root and Stalk. So beafts and Fifhes, 
Minerals, Metals and Works of Art fometimes^ 
as well as of Nature, are diftinguifhed by focb 
a ColleSlion of Properties. 

S E C T. IV. 

^e further Diviftons of Mode. 

il. 'np H E fecond Divifion of Modes is into ab* 

X folute and relative. An abfolute Mode is 

that whid) belongs to its Subject, without Re- 

fpc<a 
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fpedt to any other Beings whatfoever : But a re- 
lative Mode is derived from the Regard that one 
Being has to others. So Roundnefs and Smooth^ 
nefs are the abjolute Modes of a Bowl ; for if there 
were nodiing elfe exifting in the whole Creation, 
a Bowl might be round 2ind fmootb: But Greatnefs 
and Smallnefs are relative Modes ; for ^ very 
Ideas of them are derived merely from the Com- 
parifon of one Being with others : A Bowl of four 
Inches Diameter is very greats compared with one 
of an Inch and a half; but it is very fmall in 
comparifon of another Bowl, whofe Diameter is 
eighteen or twenty Inches. Motion is the abfolutc 
Mode of a Body, but Swiftnefs or Slownefs are 
relative Ideas ; for the Motion of a Bowl on a 
Bowling-Green is fwifty when compared with a 
Snail ; and it is JIgw^ when compared with a 
Canon-Bullet. 

Thefe relative Modes are largely treated of by 
fome logical and metapbyftcal Writers under the 
Name of Relation: And thefe Relations thcm- 
felves are farther fubdivided into fucb as arifefrom 
the Nature of Things^ and fuch as arife merely 
from the Operation of our Minds ; one fort are cal- 
led real Relations j the other mental -, fo the Like^ 
nefs of one Egg to another is a real Relation^ be- 
caufe it arifes from the real Nature of Things ; 
for whether there was any Man or Mind to con- 
ceive it or no, one Egg would be like another : 
But when we cpnfider an Egg as a Noun Subftan- 
tive in Grammar, or as fignified by the Letters 
^yS^ S^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ;w^»/^/ Relations^ and derive 
their very Nature from the Mind of Man. Thefe 
fort of Relations are called by the Schools Entia 
Rationisj or fecond Notions^ which have no real 
Being, but by the Operation of the Mind. 

% III. The 
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III. The third Divifion of Modes (hews iis^ 
they are either intrinftcal or extrinftcal. Intrinfi- 
cat Modes are conceived to be in the Subjcft or 
Subftance, as when we fay a Globe is rounds or 
Jfwifi^ rollings or at rejl : Or when we fay a Man 
is /^//, or learnedy thcie are intrinftc Modes : But 
extrinftc Modes are fuch as arifc from fomcthine 
that is not in the Subject or Subftance it (elf; 
but it is a manner of Being which fome Sub- 
ftanccs attain by Reafon of fomething that is ex** 
ternal or foreign to the Subjcft; as, This Globe 
ties within two Tards of the Wall \ or this Man is 
beloved or hated. Note^ Such fort of Modes, as 
this laft Example, arc called external Denomina- 
tions. 

IV. There is 2l fourth Divifion much akin to 
this, whereby Modes are laid to be Inherent or 
Mherenty that is, Proper or Improper. Adherent 
or improper Modes arife from the joining of fome 
accidental Subftance to the chief Subjcft, which 
yet may be fcparated from it \ fo when a Bowl is 
wet J or a Boy is clotlfd^ thefe are adherent Modes % 
tor the Water and the Cloaths are diftinft Sub- 
ftanccs which adhere to the Bowl^ or to the Boy : 
But when we fay, the Bowlis fwift or round % 
when we fay, the Boy is fir ong or witty ^ thefe are 
proper or inherent Modes^ for they have a fort of 
In-being in the Subftance it felf; and don't a- 
rifc from <hc Addition of any other Subftance 
to it. 

V. ASIion and Paffton arc Modes or Manners 
which belong to Subflances, and fhould not en* 
tirely be omitted here. When a Smith with a 
Hammer ftrikcs a Piece of /r^», the Hammer znd, 
the Smith are both J^ents^ or SubjeAf of Ac* 

a tion i 
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tion ; the one is the Prime or Supreme^ the other 
the Subordinate: The Iron is the Patient ^ or the 
Subjeft of Paffion, in a pbilofopbical Senfc, be- 
caufe it receives the Operation of the Agent : 
Tho' this Senfe of the Words Pafton and Pa- 
tient differs much from the vulgar Meaning of 
them*, 

VI. The ftxtb Divifion of Modes may be into 
Pbyjicalj i. e. Natural^ Civile Moral, and Super- 
natural. So when we confider the Apoftle Paul^ 
who was a little Man, a Roman by the Privilege 
of his Birth, a Man of Virtue or Honefty, and 
an infpircd Apoftle ; his low Stature is a pbyftcal 
Mode, his being a Roman is a civil Privilege, his 
Honefty is a moral Confideration, and his being 
infpired isfupernatural. 

VII. Modes belong either to Body or to Spi- 
rity or to both. Modes of Body belong only to 
Matter or to corporeal filings ; and thefe are 
Shape, Size, Situation, or Place, ^c. Modes of 
Spirit belong only to Minds •, fuch are Knowledge^ 
AJJent, Biffent, Doubting, Reafoning, fcf r. Modes 
which belong to both have been fometimes calPd 
mixt Modes, or human Modes, for thefe are only 
found in human Nature, which is compounded 
both of Body and Spirit -, fuch are Senfation, Ima- 
gination, Paffion, (Sc. in all which there is a Con- 
currence of the Operations both of Mind and Bo- 
dy, i. e. of animal and intelleftual Nature. 

But the Modes of Body may be yet farther dif- 
tinguifh'd. Some of them are primary Modes or 

* Note> Agmt fignificf the Dur^ Patimt the Syffertr, Affion is Doing, 
FaJJivn is Smffering : Ajgtnt tod A0ion have reUined their original and phi- 
loibphical Sen(e> tho* Patimt aai Pajfiom have ac^uireJ • very different 
Moaiog ia coaooa Laoguagct 
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SljfalUieSf for they belong to Bodies confider'd in 
thcmfclvcs, whether there were any Man to take 
Notice of them or no ; fuch are thofe beforetnen* 
tion'd {viz.) Sbape^ Size^ Situation^ iSc. Secon- 
dary ^alUieSf or Modes j are fuch Ideas as we af- 
cribc to bodies on account of the various Im- 
Dreflions which are made on tlie Scnfes of Men 
oy them i and thefe arc called fenfihle ^alUies^ 
which arc very numerous ; fuch are all Colours j as 
Redf Greeny Bluc^ 6fr. fuch are all Sounds^ as 
Sharpy Shrilly Loudy Hoarfe % all Tajlesy as Sweety 
Bittery Sour \ all Smellsy whether Pleafanty Of- 
fenftvcy or Indifferent •, and all TaSlile SfifaKtieSy 
or fuch as affcft the ^ouch or Feelingy (viz.) Heaty 
Coldy ISc. Thefe are properly called fecandary 
SltfalitieSy for tho' we arc ready to conceive them 
asexifting in the very Bodies themfelves which 
afFeft our Senfcs, yet true Philofophy has moft un- 
deniably proved that all thefe are really variotis 
Ideas or Perceptions excited in human Nature, 
by the different ImprefTions that Bodies make up- 
on our Scnfes by their primary Modes y i. e. by 
Means of the different Shape, Size, Motion and 
Pofition of thofe little invifible Parts that com- 
pofe them. Thence it follows that a fecondary 
^ality confidered as in the Bodies themfelves, is 
nothing elfe but a Power or Aptitude to produce 
fuch Senfations in us : See Lockers Eflay of the 
Underftanding, Book 2. Ch. 8. 

VIIL I might add in the laft Place, that as 
Modes belong to Subftancesy fo there are fome alio 
that are but Modes of other Modes : For tho' they 
fubfiil in and by the Suljlancey as the original 
Subjeft of them, yet they are properly and di- 
rcCAy attributed to fome Mode of that Subftance. 
Motion \%i!tit Mode of a Body; but the Swift- 

nefs^ 
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ntfs^ or Sltfwmft of it, or its Direahn to the North 
or Souths are but Mode* of Motion. IValking 
U the Mode or Manner of Man, or of a fleafti 
but fValkwg gracffulh implica a Manner or 
Mode fupcfaddetl to that Adtion. All compara* 
tivc and fuperlativc Degree* of any Quality, arc 
the Modes of a Mode^ as Swifter implies a greater 
Meafure of Swiftnefs, 

It would be too tedious here to run through all 
the Modes^ jiccidents^ and Relations at large that 
belong to various Beings, and are copioudy treat- 
ed of in general^ in the Science callM Metaplyf^ 
Jtcks^ or more properly Ontology ; They are auo 
treated of in particular in ehojc Sciences which 
have aflumed tnem feverally as their proper Sub- 
jcAs. 

S«CT, V. 
Of the ten Categories. Of Subflance mdiffd. 

' Yf 7 ^ '^*^^^ ^^^^ S^^^" ^^ Account 6f the two 
I W chief Objel^s of our Jdeas^ (vizA Subflames 
and Modes^ and their various Kinds: And in 
thefe Iftft Scftions we have briefly comprizM the 
greateft part of what is ncceflary in tnc famous 
ten Ranks of Being, called the ten Predicaments 
or Categories of ylrijlotle^ on which there arc end- 
Ids Volumes of Pifcourfes formed by fcvcral of 
his Followers. But that the Reader may not ut- 
terly be ignorant of them, let him know the 
Names are thcfc ; Subftance^ ^antity^ ^ality^ 
Relation^ Attion^ Pafflon^ IVhere^ JVhen^ Situa* 
tion and Cloathing, It would be mere I.of» of 
Time to (hew how loole, how injudicious, and 
even ridiculous, is this ten-fold Diviuon of Things : 
And whatipcver farther relates to them, and which 

may 
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fort of Life and Growth, and of various Pro- 
dxjdlions of Leaves f Flowers and Fruif, fuch as wc 
fee in Plants J Herbs and Tr^^i. 

And there are other Suhfiances^ which are calPd 
inanimate^ becaufc they have no fort of Life in 
them, as Earthy Stone^ Air^ Water ^ &?r. 

There is alfo one fort of Subftance, or Being, 
which is compounded of Body and Mind^ or a ra- 
tional Spirit united to an Animal ; fuch is Man- 
kind. Angels^ or any other Beings of the fpiritu- 
al and invifible Worl4, who have aflum*d vifible 
Shapes for a Seafon, can hardly be reckoned among 
this order of compounded Beings ; becaufc they 
drop their Bodies, and divert themfclves ofthofe 
vifible Shapes, when their particular Mcffage is 
performed, and thereby (hew that thcfe Bodies 
do not belong to their Natures. 

Sect. IIL 

Of Modes and their various Kinds, and firft of effen^ 
tial and accidental Modes. 

THE next fort of Objecfb which are repre- 
fcnted in our Ideas, arc called Modes, or 
Manners of Being -f. 

A Mode is that which cannot fubfift in and of 
itfclf, but is always elteem'd as belonging to, and 
fubfifting by, the help of fome Subftance, which 
fcM- that Reafon, is called its Subje^. A Mode 
muft depend on that Subftance for its very Exift- 
ence and Being ; and that not as a Being depends 
on its Caufe, (for fo Subftances themfclves depend 

t Ncie, The Term BdoJi if by ibme Aothort applied cbitily toihtlUtam 
tiont or relative Mannert of BeiAg. Bat in lof^l Treatiib it if often ofed 
in a brg«:r Senie, and exteadf to all Attrtbutei wiutioevtr, and inclodct cbe 
taoik effi^zl and inward Fropertica, aa well aa ootward Reipedf and Rckti- 
om, and ttachuut Mitm tbcmiUm at wtU uidamirt^KSuat^ 
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on God their Creator ; (but the very Being of a 
Mode depends on fome Subftance for its Subjeclf 
in which it is, or to which it belongs •, fo Moti- 
ofty Shape J ^antity^ Weighty are Modes of Body -, 
Knowledge^ Wit^ Folly ^ Love^ Doubling, Judgingj 
are Modes of the AUnd ; for the one cannot fub- 
fift without Bodyy and the other cannot fubfift 
without Mind. 

Modes have their feveral Divifions, as well as 
Subftances. 

I. Modes are either tJfentiaU or accidental. 

An ejfential Mode or Attribute, is that which 
belongs to the very Nature or Eflence of the Sub- 
jeft wherein it is ; and the Subjeft can never have 
the fame Nature without it -, fuch is Roundnefs in 
a Bowl, Hardnefs in a Stone, Softnefs in Water ^ 
vital Motion in an Animal, Solidity in Matter ^ 
thinking in a Spirit y for tho' that piece of Wood 
which is now a Bowl may be madey^//^r<?, yet if 
Roundnefs be taken away, it is no longer a Bowl : 
So that very Flefh and Bones, which is now an 
Animal, may be without Life or inward Motion ; 
but if all Modon be entirely gone, it is no longer 
an Animal, but a Carcafs : So if a Body or Mat- 
ter, be divefted oi Solidity, it is a mere void Space 
or Nothing ; and if Spirit be entirely without 
inking, 1 have no Idea of any Thing that is 
left in it -, therefore fo far as I am able to judge, 
Confcioufnefs muft be its eflfential Attribute*: 
Thus all the PerfeSlions of God are called his At- 
tributes, for he cannot be without them. 

• Note, When I call folid Extenfion an effcntlal Mode or Attribute of 
Alatter, and a Power of Thinking %n eflential Mode or Attribute of a Spirit, I 
do it in compliance with common Forms of Speech : but perhaps in reality 
thefe are the very Eflences or Subftances themfelves, and the moft fubftan- 
tial Ideas that we can frame of Body and Spirit, and have no need of any 
(we know not what J Sub/hratum or unintelligible Subftance to fupport them 
tn xbeir Exiftaxc or Bciflgi 

B 4 An 
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An ejfential Mode is either primary or fecondary, 

A primary ejfential Mode js the firft, or chief 
Thing, that conftitutes any Being in its particular 
Eflence or Nature, and makes it to be that which 
jit is, and diftinguifhes it from all other Beings ij 
This is called the Difference in the Definition or 
Things, of which hereafter : So Roundnefs is the 
primary eflential Mode, or Difference of a Bowl \ 
the meeting of two Lines is the primary eflential 
Mode, or the Difference of an Angles the Perpen^ 
dicularity of thefe Lines to each other is the Differ- 
ence of a right Angle : Solid Extenfton is the Primary 
Attribute^ pr Difference of Matter : Confcioufnefs^ 
or at le^ft a Power of thinking, is the Difference, 
or primary Attribute of a Spirit * > and to fear and 
love God is the primary Attribute oi^ pious Man. 

Afecondary effential Mode is any other Attribute 
/ of a Thing, which is not of primary Confidera-r 
tion : This is called a Property : Sometimes indeed 
It goes toward making up the Effence, efpecially 
of a complex Beings fo far as we are acquainted 
with it ; fometimes it depends upon, and follows 
from the Effence of it ; fo Volubility^ or Aptnefs 
to roll, is the Property of a Bowl^ and is derived 
from its Roundnefs, Mobility^ and Figure or Shape^ 
^e Properties o^Maftery and it is the Property 
of a pious Man to love his Neighbour. 

An accidental Mode^ or ^n Accident^ is fuch a 
Mode, as is not neceffary to the Being of a Thing, 
jfor the Subje6t may be without it, and yet re-r 
pain of the fame Nature that it was before ; ot 
it is that Mode, which may be feparated or abo4 
Jifht from its Subjedt ; fp Smoothnefs or Roughnefs^ 
filacknefs QX Whitenefs^ Motion or Refi^ are the Ac, 
cidents of a Bowl ; for thefe may be all chang'd, 
f^od yet the Body remain a Bowl ftill : Learnings 

• S9f j|)5 Note in the foregoing Page, 
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Juftice^ Folly y Sicknefs^ Health j are the Accidents 
of a Man : Motion j Squarenefsy or any particular 
Shape or Size^ are the Acciderfts of Body : Yet 
Shape and Size in general are eflential Modes of it v 
for a Body muft have fome Size and Shape, nor 
can it be without them : So Hope^ Bear^ Wifb- 
ingy AJfeniingy 2ind Doubting, are Accidents of the 
Mind J tho* thinking in general feems to be eflen- 
tial to it. 

Here obferve, that the Name of Accident has 
been oftentimes given by the old Peripatetic Phi- 
lofophers to all Modes, whether eflential or acci- 
dental ; but the Moderns confine this Word Ac- 
cident to the Senfe in which I have defcribed it. 

Here it ftiould be noted alfo, that tho' the 
Word Property be limited fometimes in logical 
Treatifes to the fecondary ejfential Mode, yet it is 
ufed in common Language to fignify thefe four 
forts of Modes ; of which fome are ejfential, and 
fome accidental. 

(i.) Such as belong to every Subjeft of that 
Icind, but not only to thofe Subjefts. So yellow 
Colour and Duilility are Properties of Gold ; they 
belong to all Gold, but not ohly to Gold -, for 
Saffron is alfo yellow, and Lead is duilile. 

(2.) Such as belong only to one kind of Subjefb 
but not to every Subjeft of that kind. So Learn- 
ing, Reading, and JVriting, are Properties of hu- 
man Nature ; they belong only to Man, but not 
to all Men. 

(3.) Such as belong to every Subjeft of one kind, 
and only to them, but not always. So Speech or 
language is a Property of Man, for it bebngs 
to all Men, and to Men only ; but Men are not 
always fpeaking. 

(4.) Such as belong to every Subjeft of one 
|(ilKl^ 9nd tQ th^iQ only and always. So Shape and 

Diviftlfility 
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Diviftbility are Properties of Body ; fo Ofnmfcience 
and Omnipotence are Properties o\ the ^m«^ Mi- 
ture^ for -in this Senfe Properties and Attributes ^m 
the fame, and except in /(?^i^tf/ Treatifes there is 
fcarce any Diftindtion made between them. Thefe 
are called Propria quarto Modo in the Schools, or 
Properties of the fourth Sort. 

Note^ Where there is any one Property or 15^- 
tial Attribute fo fuperior to the reft, that it ap- 
pears plainly that all the reft are derived from it, 
and fuch as is fufficient to give a full Diftindtion 
of that Subjeft from all other Subjefts, this At^ 
tribute, or Property, is called the efj'ential Dif' 
ference^ as is before declared -, and we commonly 
fay, the Effence of the Thing confifts in it ; fo the 
Effence of Matter in general feems to confift in 
Solidity^ or folid Extenfton. But for the moft part^ 
we are fo much at a L06 in finding out the inti- 
mate Eflence of particular natural Bodies, that we 
are forc'd to diftinguifh the effential Difference of 
moft Things by a Combination of Properties. So 
a Sparrow is a Bird, which has fuch coloured 
Feathers, and fuch a particular Size, Shape and 
Motion. So Wormwood is an Herb which has fiich 
a Leaf of fuch a Colour, and Shape, and Taflie, 
and fuch a Root and Stalk. So beafts and Fifhes, 
Minerals, Metals and Works of Art fometimes, 
as well as of Nature, are diftinguifhed by fodj 
a ColleSlion of Properties. ' 

S E C T. IV. 

^e further Diviftons of Mode. 

il. 'np H E fecond Divifion of Modes is into ah^ 

X folute and relative. An abfolute Mode is 

that which belongs to its Subje^):, without Re* 

fpcft 
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fpedt to any other Beings whatfoever : But a re- 
lative Mode is derived from the Regard that one 
Being has to others. So Roundnefs and Smooth^ 
nefs are the abjolute Modes of a Bowl ; for if there 
were nodiing elfe exifting in the whole Creation, 
a Bowl might be round dindfmootb: But Greatnefs 
and Smallnefs are relative Modes ; for ^e very 
Ideas of them are derived merely from the Com- 
parifon of one Being with others : A Bowl of four 
Inches Diameter is very great y compared with one 
of an Inch and a half; but it is very fmall in 
comparifon of another Bowl, whofe Diameter is 
eighteen or twenty Inches. Motion is the abfolutc 
Mode of a Body, but Swiftnefs or Slownefs are 
relative Ideas ; for the Motion of a Bowl on a 
Bowling-Green is fwift^ when compared with a 
Snail ; and it is Jlow^ when compared with a 
Canon-Bullet. 

Thefe relative Modes are largely treated of by 
fome logical and metaphyftcal Writers under the 
Name of Relation: And thefe Relations thcm- 
felves are farther fubdivided into fucb as arife from 
the Nature of things, and fuch as arife merely 
from the Operation of our Minds \ one fort are cal- 
led real Relations ^ the other mental •, fo the Like^ 
nefs of one Egg to another is a real Relation^ be- 
caufe it arifes from the real Nature of Things ; 
for whether there was any Man or Mind to con- 
ceive it or no, one Egg would be like another : 
But when we cpnfider an Egg as a Noun Subftan- 
tive in Grammar, or as fignified by the Letters 
^^gy gy thefe are mere mental Relations^ and derive 
their very Nature from the Mind of Man. Thefe 
fort of Relations are called by the Schools Entia 
Rationisj or fecond Notions^ which have no real 
Being, but by the Operation of the Mind. 

% III. The 
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III. The third Divifion of Modes (hews us, 
they are either intrinftcal or extrinftcal. Intrinfi- 
col Modes are conceived to be in the Subjedl or 
Subftancc, as when we fay a Glohe is rounds or 
yte;i/3f, rollings or at r(?/f : Or when we fay a Man 
is /<^//, or learned^ thefe are intrinfic Modes : But 
extrinftc Modes are fuch as arife from fomething 
that is not in the Subjeft or Subftance it fclf $ 
but it is a manner of Being which fome Sub- 
ftances attain by Reafon of fomething that is ex-^ 
ternal or foreign to the Subjeftj as. This Globe 
lies within two Tards of the Wall ; or this Man is 
beloved or hated. Note^ Such fort of Modes, as 
this laft Example, are called external Denomim- 
tions. 

IV. There is 2l fourth Divifion much akin to 
this, whereby Modes are faid to be Inherent or 
Adherent^ that is. Proper or Improper. Adherent 
or improper Modes arife from the joining of fome 
accidental Subftance to the chief Subjeft, which 
yet may be feparated from it ; fo when a Bawl is 
wety or a Boy is cloth^d^ thefe are adherent Modes \ 
for the Water and the Cloaths are diftinft Sub- 
ftances which adhere to the Bowl^ or to the B(^ : 
But when we fay, the Bowl is fwift or round i 
when we fay, the Boy is fir ong or witty y thefe are 
proper or inherent Modes, for they have a fort of 
In-being in the Subftance it felf, and don't a- 
rife from ittie Addition of any other Subftance 
to it. 

V. ASion and Paffton are Modes or Manners 
which belong to Subftances, and fhould not en- 
tirely be omitted here. When a Smith with 4 
Hammer ftrikes a Piece of Iron, the Hammer and* 
die Smith are both J^ents, or Subjects of Ac* 

% tion^ 
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tion ; the one is the Prime or Supreme j the other 
the Subordinate: The Iron is the Patient j or the 
Subjeft of Paffion, in a pbilofopbical Senfe, be- 
caufe it receives the Operation of the Agent : 
Tho' this Senfe of the Words Paffion and Pa- 
tient differs much from the vulgar Meaning of 
diem*. 

VI. The ftxtb Divifion of Modes may be into 
Pbyftcalj i. e. Natural, Civile Moral, and Super- 
natural. So when we confider the Apoftle PauU 
who was a little Man, a Roman by the Privilege 
of his Birth, a Man of Virtue or Honefty, and 
an infpircd Apoftle ; his low Stature is a pbyftcal 
Mode, his being a Roman is a civil Privilege, his 
Honefty is a moral Confideration, and his being 
infpired isfupernatural. 

VII. Modes belong either to Body or to Spi- 
rit, or to hotb. Modes of Body belong only to 
Matter or to corporeal Beings j and thefe are 
Shape, Size, Situation, or Place, ^c. Modes of 
Spirit belong only to Minds •, fuch are Knowledge^ 
AJJent, Biffent, Doubting, Reafoning, fcf r. Modes 
which belong to both have been fometimes calPd 
mixt Modes, or buman Modes, for thefe are only 
found in human Nature, which is compounded 
both of Body and Spirit -, fuch are Senfation, Ima- 
gination, Paffion, (^c. in all which there is a Con- 
currence of the Operations both of Mini and Bo- 
dy, i. e. of animal and intelleftual Nature. 

But the Afo^^j of Body maybe yet farther dif- 
tinguifh*d. Some of them are primary Modes or 

* Note> ^goif fignifies the Deer, Patitnt the Sufftnr, AQion is Doing, 
PaJlion is Suffering : Ajgent tod Affion have retained their original and phi- 
loibphical Senfe, tho* Patitnt aad Pajfiom have ac^uireJ ft very different 
MmiflS ia coamon Lang uagct 

S^alities, 
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^alitieSj for they belong to Bodies confidcr*d in 
themfelves, whether there were any Man to take 
Notice of them or no ; fuch are thofe beforemen- 
tion'd (viz.) Shape, Size, Situation, fcfr. Secon- 
dary ^alities, or Modes, are fuch Ideas as we af- 
cribe to bodies on account of the various Im- 
preflions which are made on the Senfes of Men 
by them ; and thefe are called fenftUe ^alitiesy 
which are very numerous •, fuch are all Colours, as 
Red, Green, Blue, 6fr. fuch are all Sounds, as 
Sharp, Shrill, Loud, Hoarfe ; all Tajtes, as Sweet, 
Bitter, Sour ; all Smells, whether Pleafant, Of- 
fenfive, or Indifferent ; and all Tactile ^aHties, 
or fuch as affeft the ^ouch or Feeling, (viz.) Heat, 
Cold, £s?r. Thefe are properly called fecondarj 
^alities, for tho' we are ready to conceive them 
asexifting in the very Bodies themfelves which 
affeft our Senfes, yet true Philofophy has moft un- 
deniably proved that all thefe are really various 
Ideas or Perceptions excited in human Nature, 
by the different Impreflions that Bodies make up- 
on our Senfes by their primary Modes, i. e. by 
Means of the different Shape, Size, Motion and 
Pofition of thofe litde invifible Parts that com- 
pofe them. Thence it follows that a fecondan 
^ality confidered as in the Bodies themfelves, is 
nothing elfe but a Power or Aptitude to produce 
fuch Senfations in us : See Lockers Eflay of the 
Underftanding, Book 2. Ch. 8. 

VIII. I might add in the laft Place, that as 
Modes belong to Suhftances, fo there are fome alia 
that are but Modes of other Modes : For tho* they 
fubfift in and by the Subjiance, as the original 
Subjedb of them, yet diey are properly and di- 
reftly attributed to fome Mode of that Subftance. 
Motion is the Mode of a Body ; but the Swift- 

fie/s. 
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ne/s^ or Slownefs of it, or its Dire£lion to the North 
or Souths are but Modes of Motion, ff^alking 
is the Mode or Manner of Man, cw of a Beaft; 
but Walking gracefully implies a Manner or 
Mode fupefadded to that Adlion. All compara-^ 
tive and fuperlative Degrees of any Quality, arc 
the Modes of a Mode^ as Swifter implies a greater 
Meafure of Swiftnefs. 

It would be too tedious here to run through all 
the Modesy Accidents^ and Relations at lai^e that 
belong to various Beings, and are copioufly treat- 
ed of in general J in the Science call*d Metapby^ 
ftcksj or more properly Ontology : They are alfo 
treated of in particular in thofe Sciences which 
have affumed them feverally as their proper Sub- 
jedts. 

Sect, V. 
Of the ten Categories. Of Subjlance modiffd. 

WE have thus given an Account of the two 
chief 0*;>^j of our Ideas^ {viz.) Subftances 
and Modesj and their various Kinds : And in 
th^fe laft Seftions we have briefly compriz'd the 
greateft part of what is neceflary in the famous 
ten Ranks of Being, called the ten Predicaments 
or Categories oiAriftotle^ on which there are end- 
lefs Volumes of Difcourfes formed by feveral of 
his Followers. But that the Reader may not ut- 
terly be ignorant of them, let him know the 
Names are thefe; Subjlance^ ^antity^ ^ality^ 
Relation^ ASlion^ Pajfton^ Where^ When^ Situa^ 
lion and Cloatbing. It would be mere Lois of 
Time -to fhew how loofe, how injudicious, and 
even ridiculous, is this ten-fold Divifion of Things : 
And whatlbevcr fardicr relates to them, and which 
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may tend to improve ufefiil Knowledge, fhould 
be fought in Ontology^ and in other Sciences. 

Befides Subftance and Mode^ fome of the Mo- 
derns would have us confider the Subftance modi- 
fied , as a diftinft Objeft of our Ideas ; but I think 
there is nothing more that need be faid on this Sub- 
ject, than this, {viz.) There is fome Difference 
between a Subftance when it is confidered with all 
its Modes about it, or cloath*d in all its Manners 
of Exiftence, and when it is diftinguifh'd from 
them, and confider'd naked without them. 

Sect. VI. 

Of Not-Being. 

\ S Being is divided into Subftance and Mode^ 
jfV. fo we may confider Not-Being with Re- 
gard to both thefe. 

I. Not-Being is confidered as excluding all Siib" 
fiance^ and then all Modes are alfo neceflarily ex- 
cluded, and this we call pure Nihility^ or mere 
Nothing. 

Thb Nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a 
pbilofopbical Senfe ; fo we fay there is nothing in the 
Cup^ in a vulgar Senfe, when we mean there is 
no Liquor in it ; but we cannot fay there is nothing 
in the Cup, in a ftridt philofophical Senfe, while 
there is Jiir in it, and perhaps a Million of Rays 
of Light are there. 

II. Not-Being^ as it has relation to Modes or 
Manners of Being, may be conlider'd either as a 
mere Negation, or as a Privation. 

A Negation is the Abfence of that which does 
not naturally belong to the Thing we are fpeak- 
ing of, or which has no Right, Obligation, or 
NecelTity to be prefent with iij as when we lay 

a Stone 
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a Stone is Inanimate ^ or Blinds or Deaf^ K t. it 
has ho Li/if, nor 5if A^ or Hearing y or when we 
&y a Carpenter or a Ft/herman is unlearned y thefe 
are mere Negations. 

t^t i PHDatt&n Is the Abfenefi of i;^af docSa 
naturally belong to the Thing we are fpeaking of^ 
dr which ought to be prefeht with it, as when 
a Man or a jHi?r/"^ is ^^^z^, or blind j or ^fc^i^ or 
if a Phyftcian or a tiiviHe be unlearned, thefe are 
called Privations : So the Sinfulnefs jf am human 
AclioH is faid to be a Privation \ tor 5fw is that 
^ant of Conformity to the' Law of God, whidh 
ought td be found in every Aftion of Man. 

Notey There are fome Writers who make all 
ibrt of relative Modes or Relations^ as well as all 
(external Denoniindlionsj to be ttitte Creatures of the 
Mind J and Entia Rationis^ and then they rank 
them alfo under the general Head of Not-Beings % 
but it 13 my Opinion^ that whatfoeVer may be 
determined concerning mere mental Relations and 
Mernal Denominations^ which feem to have fome- 
thing lefs of Entity of Bein£ in them^ yet therd 
Are many real Relations^ which ought not to be 
reducM to fo low a Clafs ; fuch are the Situation 
of Bodies, their mutual Diftances^ their pafticu-« 
lar Proportions and MeafureSj the Notions of F^ 
tberboodj Brotberhoody Sonjhip^ (Sc. a)l which ard 
relative Ideas. The very Effence of Virtue of 
Hdinefs confifts in the Conformity of ouf Ad- 
tions to the Rule of Right Reafon, or the LdiW 
of God : The Nature and Effence of Sincerity 
IS the Conformity of our Words arid Aftions to 
our Thoughts, all which are hot mere Relations ^ 
and I think we muft riot reduce fuch pofitive Be* 
ings as Piety ^ and Virtue^ and Truthi to the Ranfe 
Hf Non-Entities, which have nothing real in them, 
thtf Sin Cor rather the Sinfulnefs- oS an.A<aion) 
C may 
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may be properly caird a Not-Beingy for it is a want 
of Piety and Virtue. This is the moft ufual and per- 
haps the juftcft Way of reprefenting thefe Matters. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the fever al Sorts of Percepttoni or Ideas. 

IDEAS may be divided with Regard to their 
Origimlj their Nature^ their Objects and their 
^alities. 

Sect. I. 
Offenftbky fpritual and abftraSled Ideas. 

THERE has been a great Controvcrfy, 
about the Origin ofldeas^ {viz.) whether any 
of our Ideas are innate or no, i. e. bom with us^ 
and naturally belonging to our Minds. Mr. Locke 
utterly denies it ; others as pofitively affirm it« 
Now, though this Controverfy may be compro- 
mifed, by aUowbg that there is a Senfe, wherein 
our firft ideas of fome Things may be faid to be 
innate^ (as I have fhewn in fome Remarks on 
Mr. Loke^s Efl&y, which have lain long by me) 
yet it does not belong to this Place and Bufinete 
CD have that Point debated at large, nor will k 
hindttourPurfuitofthe prefent Work to pafe it 
over in Silence* 

There is fufficient Ground to fay, that all our 
Ideas^ with R^rd to their Original^ may be di« 
vided into three forts {viz.) fenftblej fpritual^ and 
^ftraSfed Ideas. 

I. Senftble or corporeal Ideas are deriv'd originally 
fiom our ScnieS) and from the Communication 

which 
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which the Soul has with the animal Body in this 
prefent State; fuch are the Notions we frame of 
2AI Colours J Sounds^ Ta/ieSy Figuresy or Shapes axid 
Motions \ for our Senfes being converlant about 
particular felnfible Objefts become the Occafions 
of feveral diftinft Petxreptions in the Mind ; and 
thus we come by the Ideas of Telltm^ Whiti^ 
Heaty Coldy Sofu Hardy Bitter^ Sweety and all 
thofe which we call fenfthle ^aliiiesi All the 
Ideas which we have of Bodyy and the feveral 
Modes and Properties that belong to it^ feem to 
be derived fromSenfatioHi 

And howfbever thefe may be treafured up in 
die Mimotyy and by the Work of Fancy may be 
increafedi diminifhed, compounded, divided, and 
diveritfied, (which we are rea^y to call our tn^ 
vention) yet they all derive their firft Nature and 
Being from fbmething that has been let into our 
Minds by one or other of our Senfb. If I think 
of z golden Mount ain^ or a Sea of liquid Ftrey yet 
diefingle Ideas of Seay Firey Mountain dnd Gold 
came into my Thoughts at firft by Seniation ; the 
Mind has only compounded them. 

II * Spiritual or intelleSual Ideas are diofe which 
we gain by refledling on the Nature and Actions 
of our oWn Souls^ and turning our Tlioughts 
within our felves, and obferving what is tranf^ 
a£ted in our own Minds. Such are the Ideas we 
have of Thought y Affenty Dijfenty Judgingy Rea^ 
foHy Knowledge y Unaerjiandingy fVilly Lo^ei Fear^ 
Hope. 

By Senfation the Soul contemplates Things (as 
it were) out of itfdf^ and gains corporeal Repre- 
fentations or fen/ible Ideas : By Refieilion the Soul 
contemplates itfelf, and Things within itfelf, ^k1 

• Here theWori Spritusl is uiU in a Avt nacttrti, uA Ml. in » 

C a by 
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by this Means it %2Jm% fpiritual Ideas, or Rejxt- 
fcntations of Things intelle£luaL 

Here it may be noted, tho* the firft Ori- 
ginal of thefe two forts of Ideas, {viz.) S&nftbU 
and Spiritual^ may be entirely owing to thefe 
two Principles, Senfation and RefieSliotiy yet the 
Recolleilion and frefh Excitation of them may be 
owing to a thoufand other Occafions and Occur- 
rences of Life. \ We could never inform a Man 
who was born Blind or Deaf, what we mean by 
the Words Tellow, Blue, Red, or by the WorA 
I Laud or Shrill, nor convey any juft Ideas of thefe 
Things to his Mind, by all the Powers of Latt- 
guage, unlefs he has experienced thofe Sen&dons 
of Sound and Colour ", nor could we ever gain 
the Ideas of "Thougbt, judgment, Reaftm, Doubt- 
ing, Hoping, (^c. by all the Words that Mm 
tould invent, without turnii^ our Thoughts in- 
ward upon the A6Hons of our own Souls. Yet 
when once we have attained thefe Ideas by Sen/a* 
tion and Refie£lion, they may be excited afrefli by 
the Ufe of Nancies, Words, Signs, or by any 
Thing cifc that has been conncfted with therti? in 
our Thoughts v for when two or more Ideas have 
Jbecn afibciated together, whether it be by Cuf* 
tomy or Accident, or Defign, the one prefently 
brings the other to Mind. 

III. Befides thefe /te;^? which we have named, 
there is a third fort of Ideas, which arc commonly 
called aiJiraSfed Id^as, . becaufe tho' the original 
Ground or Occafion of. them may htSenfatioHy or 
Reflection, or both, yet thefe Ideas arc framcdv by 
another Aft of die Mind which we ufually cafi 
AbjiraSlion. Now the Word AhftraSlion fignifics 
a withdrawing fome Parts of an. Idea from other 
Parts of it, by which Means fuch ahftrWed Ideas 
are formed, as neither reprefent any Thing corpth 

, real 
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real ox fpiritualj i. e. any thing peculiar or proper 
to Mind or Body. Now thefe are of two kinds. 

Some of thefe abjlratled Ideas arc the moft ab- 
folute^ general and univerfal Conceptions of Things 
confidered in themfelves, without Relbeft to 
others, fuch as Entity or Beingy and Not-beingy 
EJfencey Exiftence^ A5lj Power^ Subftance^ Mode^ 
Accidenty fcfr. 

The other fort of abftra5ted Ideas is relative^ zi 
when we compare feveral Things together, and 
confidcr merely the Relations of one Thing to 
another, entirely dropping the Subjcfts of tholjs 
Relations, whether they be corporeal or fpiritual ; 
fuch are oyr Ideas of Caufe^ Effetl^ Likenefs^ Un-- . 
likenefsy Subject ^ Obje£ly Identity ^ or Samenejsy and 
Contrariety^ Order^ and other Things which are 
treated of in Ontology. 

Moft of the *terms of Art in feveral Sciences 
may be ranked under this Kead oiabflraSted Ideas ^ 
as Noun^ Fronoun^ Verb^ in Grammar, and the 
feveral Particles of Speech, as wherefore^ there- 
fore J wben^ bow^ altbo\ howfoever^ ^c. So Con- 
neSlionsj I'ranfitions^ Similitudes^ tropes and their 
various Forms in Rhetorick. 

Thefe abjtra5led Ideas^ whether abfolute or re- 
lative, cannot fo properly be faid to derive their 
immediate, compleat and diftinft Original, either 
from Senfation or RefteSliony (i.) Becaufc the 
Nature and the Aftions both of Body and Spirit 
give us Occafion to frame exadly the fame ideas 
oiEJfencey Mode^ Caufe^ Effe£l^ Likenefs^ Contra-^ 
riety^ (^c. Therefore thefe cannot be called either 
fenftble or fpiritual Ideas, for they are not ex- 
adl Reprefentations either of the peculiar ^{alities or 
Anions of Spirit or Bod^y^ but feem to be a diftinO: 
kind of Idea fram'd in the Mind, to reprefent 
our moft general Conceptions of Things or their 
C 3 Relations 
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Relations to one another y without any Regard to 
their Natures, whether they be corporeal or Jpi^ 
ritual. And (2) the fame general Ideas, of Cauft 
^nd Effect y Likenefs^ ^c. maybe transferred to a 
thoufand other kinds of Being, whether bodily 
or fpiritual, befides thofe from when(:e we firft 
derived them : Even thofe dbftraSted Ideas ^ which 
inight be firfl occafiqn'd by Bodies^ may be as 
properly afterward attributed to Spirits. 

Nowj though Mr. Locke fuppofes Senfation ancj 
Reflexion to be the two only Springs of all Ideas, 
^nd that thefe two are fufHcient to fumi|h our 
Minds with all that rich Variety of Ideas y^hich 
we have •, yet 4f^fira£lion is certainly a different 
fuR. of the Mind, whence thefe obftraEted Ideas 
have their Original ; tho* perhaps Senfation of 
Refiedion may furnifh us with all the firft Ob- 
jefts and Ctecafions whence thefe abftraSied Ideas 
^rc excited and deriv-d. ^or in this Senfe and 
View of Things can I think Mr. Locke hiinfelf 
yrould deny mv Reprefentation of the j3riginal 
of abfira£led laeasy nor forbid them ta fl^ fiff 
a diflinft Species. 

Note J Tho* we have divided Ideas in this Chap- 
ter jnto three Sorfs {viz.) fenftble^ fpiritual^ and 
(ihjira£ledy yet it niay not be amifs Ju^ to c^ke 
notice here, that as Man mav be called a com-i 
pound Subjtancej being niade up of Body and 
Mind, and the Modfs which arife firon this Com- 
pofition are called mixed Modes j fuch as Senfatum^ 
Pajfton^ Difmrfcy ^c, So the Ideas of this Sub- 
ftance or 3eing called Man^ and of thefe muced 
Modes may be called mixt Ideas^ for they are 
not properly and AriOiy fpiritualf fenjible pr ab- 
JiraSted. Sec a much larger Account of every 
Part of this Chapter in die Pbilofopbical Mays. 

l?jr/,rtEfn3,^,yf, 

SjECT 
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Sect, II. 

Offimple and complex^ compound and colleSive Ideas. 

IDEAS confidered in their Nature j arc either 
fimple or complex. 

A ftmple Idea is one uniform Idea which can- 
not be divided or diftinguifhed by the Mind of 
Man into two or more Ideas; fuch are a Multi- 
tude of our Senfations, as die Idea of Sweety Bit^ 
ter^ Cold, Heat, fFhite, Red, Blue, Hard, Soft^ 
Motion, Reft, and perhaps Extenfton and Duration : 
Such are alfo many of our fpiritual Ideas \ fuch 
zs Thought, Will, Wijh, Knowledge, ^c. 

K complex Idea is made by joining |!wo or more 
fimple Ideas together •, as a Square, a Triangle, a 
Cube, 3, Pen, a Table, Reading, Writing, Truths 
Fdjbood, a Body, a Man, a Horfe, an Jngel, a 
bea^ Body, a fwift Horfe, 6fr. Every Thing 
that can be divided by the Mind into two or more 
Ideas is called complex, 

Complex Ideas are often confidered as fingle and 
diftinti Beings, tho* they may be made up of fe- 
veral/«i/)/^ Ideas; fo z Body, a Spirit, a Houfe, 
a Tree, a Flower. But when feveral of thefe 
Ideasof a ^/i^<?r^«/XrWarejoia*d together, which 
are wont to be confider'd as diftind fingle Beings, 
this is called a compounded Idea, whether thefe 
united Ideas be fimple or complex. So a Man is 
compounded of Body and Spirit, fo Mithridate is 
a compound Medicine, becaufe it is made of many 
different Ingredients : This I have (hewn under 
the Doftrine of Subftances. And Modes alfo may 
be compounded ; Harmony is a compound Idea, 
made up oi different Sounds united \ fo feveral dif^ 
fcrent Virtues muft be united to make up tlic 
C 4 compounded 
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compounded Idea or Charafter, eidicr of a Hero^ 
qr a Saint. 

But when many Ideas of the fame Kind arc 
joined together and united in one Name, or uht 
der one View, it is called a colleSlive Idea •, fo an 
Arn^^ or a Parliament y is a Collediqn of Men ; 
^ Dihionary or Nomencfatura is a Cbllediop of 
Words i a Ffofjt is a CoUeftion of Sheep 5 a F<?- 
refl^ or Cir^v^, a CoUedtion of Trees 5 a Heap ia 
a Colle^ion of Sand, or Corn, or Dpft, £sff. a 
Cf/)^ is a CoUedion of Houfes ; a Nofegay is a 
CoUeftjon of Flowers j a Months or a l>/3r, is a 
C^olleftion pf Days, and a Tboufand is a CoUedion 
of Units, 

1 he precife Difference between a compound and 
coUeliiye |dea is this, that a compound Idea ynites 
Things of a different Kind, but a collective Idea 
Things of the fame Kind : tho* this Diftinftion in 
fpme Cafes is not accurately obferv'd, and Cuftom 
pftentimes yfcs the Word compound for colleffive. 

Hi 

Sect. Ill, 

Of univerfal find particular Ideas, real and imov 
ginary. 

IDEAS, according to their ObjeHsj may firft 
be divided into particular or univerfal. 

A particular Idea is that which reprefents one 
Thing only. 

Sometimes the one Thing is reprefented jn a 

loofe and indeterminate manner, as when we fey 

fome Many any Man^ one Many another Man\ 

fome Horfey anyl Horfe j one CitVy or another j which 

is called by the Schpols Tndiviauum Vagum. 

Sonrietimes the particular Idea reprefents one 
Thjnj^ in ^ detcfpiinate Manner, ^nd then it is 
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qjjed a Jingular Id^a \ fuch is Bucepbdm or i^/^^^. 
4?i^r*s Hor(c, Ci(;ero thi? Qrator, P^/^r the Aik)- 
ftlc, the P^bcc of Verfaillef^ this Book, that River ^ 
the rnw Fonfty or thp Qfj of Z,(?ir<fo» ; Thac 
\^ which repref^nt^ one particular deternilnato 
Thing to nv )9 called ^ ftnguhr Idea^ whether ic 
befimplc, or compter, orpoqfipound. 

The OhjeSt of any particyUr Idea, as well as 
t}ie /J^tf icfelf, is fometjnies called ^n Individual : 
$p Peter is an individual Man, London 13 an indi- 
vi4wl City. So this Book^ one Hprfe^ another Horfe^ 
are all Individuals \ tho' die Word Individual is 
ipore Mfually limited to one fingular^ certain^ and 
determined Objcft. 

An univerfal Idea is that which reprefents a 
common Nature agreeing to fever^l particular 
Things i fo a Horfe^ a Man^ or a 5(?(?)t, are called 
tfffiverfal Ideasj becaufe they agree to all Horfes^ 
Mntj or Books. 

And I think it is not amifs to intimate, in this 
Place, that thefe univerfal Ideas are formed by 
dut Aft of the Mind which is called AbJlraSlion. 
i. -c. a withdrawing fojjie part of an Idea from 
other Parts of it: For when fmgular Ideas are 
firft let into the Mind by Sei}f;uion or Refleftion, 
then, in order to make then) univerfah we leave 
ogt, or drop, all thofe oecqliar and determinate 
Ch^rafters, Qnalitics, Mode^, qr Circumftances, 
which belong merely to any particular individual 
Being, and by which it differs from other Beings ; 
and we only contemplate thpfe Properties of it, 
wlierein it agrcas with Pthpr ftJpg^. 

Tho' it muft be confefled, that the Name of 
abfiraSled Ideas i^ ^metiipcd attributed to univer^ 
fal Ideasy both fenftble or fpiritualy yet this Ab- 
firaSliott is not Ib.gre^t i W when we drop out of 
«jr W?ft ?vcry j^^jiJWtf er jj^iritual Repr?icntation, 

and 
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and retain nothing but the moft general and ab- 
folute Conceptions of Things, or their mere Re- 
UaUmsxo one anodier, without any R^rd to their 
particukr Natures, whether they he fenjible or ^ri- 
tual. And it is to this kind of Conceptions we 
more properly give the Name of dbftra£led Ideas 
as in the firft Sd^ion of this Chapter. 

An umverfal Idea is tisiva general ovJpeciaL 

K general Idea is called by the Schools a Genus ; 
and it is one comnum Nature agreeing to feveral 
other common Natures. So Animal is a Genus^ 
becaufe it agrees to Horfe^ Lian^ Whale^ Butterfly^ 
which are alfo common Ideas ; fo Fijb is a Genus^ 
becaufe it agrees to 3rw/, Herrings Crab^ which 
are common Natures alfo. 

AJpecial Idea is called by the Schools a Specie^ ; 
It is one common Nature that agrees to fevend 
Cngular bdividual Beings ; (6 Horie is a fpecial 
Idea^ or a Species^ becaufe it agrees to Bucephalus^ 
Tron and Snow-ball. City is zjpecial Idea^ for it 
agrees to 2>i^;f, Parisy BriftoL 

Nete^ Ift, Someofthefe Univerfals zxtGenufs^ 
if compared with lefs common Natures ; and they 
are Species* 5^ if compared with Natures more com- 
mon. So Bird is a Genus^ if compared with Ea- 
gle^ Sparrow^ Raven^ which are alio common Na- 
tures : But it is a Species^ if compared with the more 
general Nature, Animal. The fame may be laid 
of Ftjh^ Beaft, (Sc. 

This fort of univerlal Ideas, which may either 
be confidered as a Genus^ or a Species^ is called 
Subaltern: Butthehigheft Genus^ which is never 
.2L Species^ is called the moft general i and the low- 
eft Speciesj which is never a Genus j is called the 
fnoft fpecial. 

It may be obferved here alfo, that that general 

Nature or Property wherein one thing agrees with 

4 moft 
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moft other things is called its tnore remote Genus : 
So Suhfiance b the remote Genus of Bird^ or Beaft^ 
becaule it a^s not only to all kinds of AnimaJs, 
but alfoto diings inanimate, as Sun, Stars, Clouds, 
Metals, Stones, Air, Water, &r. But Animal is 
tht proximate or near eft Genus of Bird^ becaufc it 
agrees to feweft other things. Thofe general Na- 
tures which ftand between the neareft and moft n^ 
mote are called Intermediate. 

Note^ Il^'r, In univerial Ideas it is proper to 
ConQder their Compreb^nfton and their Extenfion *. 

The Comprebenfion of* an Idea regards all the 
ellential Modes and Properties of it : So Body in its 
Comprebenfion takes in Solidity^ Figure^ ^antity^ 
Mobility^ &r. So a Bowl in its Comprebenfion xti'- 
tX})de% Roundnejs^ Volubility^ &r. 
. The Extenfion of an univerfal Idea regards all 
(he particular Kinds and Angle Beings that are con- 
tained under it. So a Body in its Extenfion in- 
chxles Sun^ Moon^ Star^ IVood^ Iron^ Plants Ani^ 
im/, tSc. which are feveral Sucies^ or Individuals^ 
under the general Name of Bo^. So a Bowl^ in 
Us Extenfion^ includes a wooden Bowl, a brajs Bowl^ 
% white and Bhck Bowl, a be(^^ Bowl, vfc. and 
all kinds of Bowls, together with all the particu- 
lar individual Bowls in the World. 

Notey The Comprebenfion of an Idea is fometimei 
ttken in fo large a Senfe, as not only to include 
the eflential Attributes, but all the Properties, 
Modes, and Relations whatfoever, that belong to 
any Being, as will appear Cbap. VI. 

This Account ot Genus and Species is part of 
chat ftmous Dodlrine of Univerfals^ which is taught 
in the Schook, with divers other Formalities be- 
tonging to it ; for it is in this Place that they in- 

• Nti, Tha Word MMUnJion hert if takiA la t mm ffitfflSti^; aii4 
fMC ill a fl^f^l lod mmlnmMul SeniW 

troduce 
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troducc Difference^ which is the primary eflential 
Mode, arid Property^ or the fecondary eflential 
Mode, and Accident or the accidental Mode; and 
thefe they call the five Predicables^ becaufe every 
Thing that b affirmed concerning any Being, muft 
be either the Genus^ the Species^ the Difference^ 
feme Property^ orfome Accident : But what ferthcr 
is neceflary to be faid concerning thefe Things, 
will be mentioned when we treat of Definition. 

Having finilhed the Dofb-ine ofuniverfal and 
particular Ideas, I fliould take notice of another 
Divifion of them, which alfo hath Relpeft to 
their OhjeHs 5 and that is, they are either r^^/ or 
imaginary. 

Real Ideas are fuch as have a juft Foundation 
in Nature, and have real Objefts, or Exemplars, 
^hich did, or do, or may aAually exift, accord- 
ing to the prefent State and Nature 61 Things ; 
flich are all our Ideas of Z.^, Broad j Swift, Shw^ 
Wood, Iron, Men, Horfes, noughts. Spirits, a cruel 
Mafter, a proud J9^^^r, aM};7feven Foothigh. 

Imaginary Ideas, which are alfo czWedfantaftical, 
or chimerical, are fuch as are made by enlarging, 
diminilhing, uniting, dividing real Ideas in the 
Mind, in fuch a manner, as no Objedb, or Ex- 
emplars, did or will ever exift, according to the 
prefent Courfe of Nature, tho^the feveral Parts of 
thefe Ideas are borrowed from real Objefts; fuch 
are the Conceptions we have of a Centaur, a Sa- 
tyr, a golden Mountain, a flying Horfe, a Dog with- 
out a Head, a Bull lefs than a Moufe, or a Mmfe 
as big as a Bull, and a Man twenty Foot high. 

Some of thefe fantaftic Ideas are poffble, that 
is, they are not utterly inconfiftent in the Nature 
of Things ; and therefore it is within the reach 
of Divine Power to make fuch Objcfts ; fuch are 
tn(A of the Inftanccs already given ; Bli( Imf^bles 
4 carry 
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cany an utter Inconfiftence in the Ideas *7hich are 
join'd ; fuch zxt felf-aSlive Matter^ and infinite ot 
eternal Men^ a pious Man without Honefty^ ox Hea- 
ven witbouS HoUne/s. 

Sect- IV. 
^e Divifion of Ideas ^ with Regard to their ^alities* 

IDEAS, with R^^ to their ^alitiesj zffotd 
m thefe feveral Divifions of them. i. They 
arc cither dear and diftinlt^ or obfcure and confufed. 
2. They are vulgar or learned. 3. They zxtpr- 
fe£l or impetfeSl. 4. Thty are true trfalje. 

I. Our Ideas are either clear and diftinStj or ^- 
fcure and confufed. . 

Several Writers have diftinguiihed the eUaf^ 
Ideas fi-om thofe that are diftinll ; and the eonfufei 
Idbor from thofe that are vtfcure ; and it muft be 
acknowledged, there riiay be fenie Difference be^ 
twccn them ; for it is the Clearnefs of Ideas for 
the moft part makes them difiinlf ; and the OJ- 
y«rfi/jr of Ideas is one Thingthat will always bring 
a fort of Confufion into them. Yet when thefe 
Writers come to talk largely upon this Subjeft, 
and to explain and adjuft their Meaning with 
great Nicety, I have generally found that they 
did not; keep up the Diflinftion they firft de- 
fignTd, but they confound the one with the odier. 
1 Ihall therefore treat of clear or diftinff Ideas, as 
one and the fame fort, and obfcure or confufed 
Icfeas, as another. 

A clear and diJiinU Idea is that which rtlprefenfs 
die Objeft of the Mind with full Evidence and 
Strength, and plainly diftinguifhes it from aU 
crficr Objcfts whatfocver. 

An 
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An obfiure and cmfufed Idea rrorefents the OB- 
jeft either fo faintly, fo imperfcftfy, or fo ming- 
led With othef Ideas, that the Objeft erf* it dodi 
nt>t appear plain to the Mind, nor purely in its 
own Nature, nor fufEciendy diftinguifhed froiti 
other Things. 

When we fee the 6ea and Shy nearer at Hand^ 
we have a clear and diftinSl Idea of each ; but 
when we look/^r toward the Horizon, efpecially 
in a mifly Day^ our Ideas of both are h&t obfcuri 
and ton^fed \ for we know not which is Sea arid 
which IS Sky. So when we look at the Cokmrs 
of the Rainbow^ we have a clear Idea of the red^ 
tht blue^ Ae green in the Middle of their (everal 
Arches, and a J0in£i Idea top, while.. tjhe Eye 
fixes there ; but when we confider die Border of 
tho& Cblours, they fo run into one another that 
renders their Ideas confufed and chfcure. So the 
idea which we have of our Brother y or our Friend^ 
whom we fee daily, is clear and diftinlt ; but 
when the Abfence of many l^ears has injured the. 
Idea, it becomes obfcure and confufed. 

Note^ here J that fome of our Ideas may be very 
€lear and dijlinff in one Refoedl, and very oifcure 
and confufed in another. So when we fpeak cf a 
CbUiagonum^ or a Figure of a thoufand Jb^^^ we 
may have a clear and diftinSt rational Ide^^jof die 
Number one thoufand Angles ; for we can denxxi- 
Urate various Properties concemihg it by Rea&n : 
But the Image y or fenftble Idea^ which we have of 
the Figure, is but confufed and obfcure ; for we 
cannot precifely diftinguifh it by Fancy from the 
Image of a Figure that has nine bundrea Angles^ or 
nine hundred and ninety. So when we fpeak of the 
infinite Divijibility of Matter^ we always kero in 
our Minds a very clear and diftinft Idea of nivi- 
fion and Diviftbility : But after we have made a 

littk 
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little Progrefi in dividing, and come to Parts 
that are hv too fmall for the Reach of our Senfes, 
thai our Ideas j ot fenfible Images of thefe little 
Bodies, become obfcure^ and indiftinffi and the 
Idea of Infimte is very cbfcure^ imperfeSl and con- 
fiifed. 

II. Ideas are either vulgar or learned. A vul- 
gar Idea reprefents to us the moft obvious and 
Snfihle Appearances that are contained in the Ob- 
jefi: of them : But a learned Idea penetrates farther 
into the Nature, Properdes, Reafons, Giufes and 
Efie&s of Things. This is beft illuflTated by fome 
Examples. 

It is a vulgar Idea that we have of a Rainbow 
when we conceive a lai^ Arch in the Clouds, 
made \^ of various Colours parallel to each other i 
But it is a learned Idea which a Philofopher has 
when he confiders it as the various RefledUons and 
Refraftions of Sun-Beams, in Drops of falling 
Rain. So it is a vulvar Idea which we have of 
the Cohurs of /olid Bo£es^ when we perceive them 
CO be, as it were, a red, or blue, or green Tindhire 
cf the Surface of thole Bodies : But it is a pbilo- 
fipiical Idea when we confider the various Colours 
CO be nothing elfe but different Senfations exci- 
ted in us by the varioufly refra£led Rays of 
Light, refle£ted on our Eyes in a diffejrent Man* 
ner, according to the different Size, or Shape, 
or Situation of the Particles of which the Sur- 
faces of thofe Bodies are compofed. It is a vul- 
gar Idea which we have of^ a fyaScb or Clocks 
when we conceive of it as a pretty Inflrument, 
made to (hew us the Hour of the Day : But it is 
a learned Idea which the H^atcbmaker has of it, 
who knows all the feveral Parts of it, the Spring, 
the Balance, the Chain, the Wheels, their Axks 
6fr. together with the various Connexions and 

Adjuftmcnts 
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Adjuftments of each Part, ivbence the exMSt ihi 
iinift»-m Motion of the Iiidex is (krited, wUck 
points tt) the Minute or the Hour. So when t 
common UnderftandiMg te^ FirgiPs Aneid^ it 
has but a vulgar Wd cfthBt Poem, yet his Mind 
is naturally entertained with the Story, and his 
Ears widi the Verfe : But ti^hen a Criiick or a 
Man who has (kill in Poefy^ reads It, he has a 
learned Idea of its [^tiliar Bemitks, be toiRtB and 
relifhes a fupefiof ^ie^fiire ; he admires the Rf- 
man Poet, and wiChes he had known the CbriJHsn 
Tbetflo^j which WOUld have fUrniftlM him undi 
nobler Materials and Machines than all the Hea- 
then Idoh, 

It is with d ijuigdr Idea diat the World bdiolds 
the Cartoons of Raphael at Hampton-CMri^ and 
every one feels hi^ Shafe of Pleafure and Entertain- 
ment : But a Paintif contemplates the Woncters of 
that Italian Pencil^ afki fees a thoufand &fauti(S 
In them which the Vtilgir Eye neglefted : His 
learned Ideas give him a tranfcendent Delight^ and 
yet, at the fame time difcover the Blemilhes which 
che common Gazer never obfervM. 

lit. Ideas are eiihtr perfell or impeffeSl^ which 
are otherwife called adequate or inadequate. 

Thofe are adequate ideas Which perfeftly repre* 
fent their Archetypes of Objefibs^ iHadiquati 
Ideas are but a partial, or incomplete Repreiito- I 
tation of thofe Archetypes to which they ans re- 
ferred. 

All our Jimple Ideas are in feme Senfe adequate 
or perfe£l^ \xc2iufh/mple Ideas, confider'd mierely 
as our firft Perceptions, have Ao Parts in them : 
So we may be laid to have a perfeft Idea of 
^^te. Blacky Sweet, Sour, Length, Light, Me- \ 
Hon, Reft, &c. We have alfo a perfeft Idea of j 
various Figures, aa ^Ttiafiglef a Square^ a Cj^fh 

der^ 
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der^ a Cuhe^ a Sphere^ which arc complex Ideas : 
But Our Idea or Image of a Figure of a thoufand 
Sides^ our Idea of the City of London^ or the Pow-^ 
ers of a Loadftone^ are very imperfeft, as well as 
all our Ideas of infinite Length or Breadth^ infinite 
Power J Wifdom or Duration ; for the Idea of i»- 
fimte is endlefs and ever growing, and can never 
be compleated. 

Note^ I. When We have a perfedl Idea, of any 
thing in all its Parts^ it is caird a ct>mpleat Idea 5 
when in all its Properties^ it is called comprehenftve. 
But when we have but an inadequate and imperfeSl 
Idea, we arc only faid to apprehend it i therefore 
we ufe the Term Apprehenfion^ when we fpeak of 
our Knowledge of God, who can never be compre- 
bended by his Creatures. 

Note^ 2. Tho* there are a Multitude of Ideas 
which may becalPd perfeSt^ or adequate in a vulgar 
Senfe^ yet there are fcarce any Ideas which are ade^ 
quatej comprehenftve and complete in a philofophical 
Senfe 5 for there is fcarce any thing in the World 
fhat we know, as to all the Parts and Powers, and 
Properties of it in Perfeftion. Even fo plain an 
Idea as that of a Triangle^ has perhaps, infinite 
Properties belonging to it, of which we know but 
a few. Who can tell what are the Shapes and Po- 
fitions of thofe Particles, which caufe all the Va- 
: riety of Colours that appear on the Surface of 
Things ? Who knows what are the Figures of the 
little Corpufcles that compofe and diftinguifh dif- 
ferent Bodies ? The Ideas of Brafs^ Iron^ Gold^ 
ff^oodj Stoney Hyffop^ and Rofemary have an infi- 
nite Variety of hidden Myfteries contained in the 
Shape, Size, Motion and Pofition of the little Par- 
ticleS) of which they are compofed ; and, perhaps, 
aik> infinite unknown Properties and Powers, that 
may be dcriv'd from them. And if we arife to • 
D the 
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t\it Animal Yioxldi, or the World of Spirits^ our 
Knowledge of them muft be amazingly imperfed, 
when there is not the leaft Grain of Sand^ or emptj 
Space^ but has too many QueCtions and Difficul- 
ties belongiing to it for the wifcfl Philofopher upon 
Earth to anfwer and refolve. 

IV. Our Ideas are either true or falfe ; for an Idea 
being the Reprefentation of a thing in the Mind» 
it muft be either a true or a falfe Reprefentation of 
it. If the Idea be conformable to the Objeft or Ar- 
chetype of it, it is a true Idea ; if not, it is ^falfr 
one. Sometimes our Ideas are referred to things- 
really exifting without us as their Archetypes. Iff 
fee Bodies in their proper Colours I hive ?l true Idea: 
But when a Man under the Jaundice fees all Bodier 
yellow^ he has z falfe Idea of them. So if we fee 
the Sun or Moon^ rifing orfetlingj our Idea rep-e- 
fents them bigger than when they are on the Meri- 
dian : And in this Senfc it is 3,falje Idea^ becaufe 
thofe heavenly Bodies are all Day, and all Night 
of the fame bignefs. Or when I fee zflrait Staff 
appear crooked while it is half under the Water \ I 
j&y, the Water gives me ?l falfe Idea of it. Some- 
times our Ideas refer to the Ideas of other Men de- 
noted by fuch a particular Word, as their Arche- 
types : So when I hear a Proteftant ufe the Words 
Church and Sacraments \ if I underftand by thefe 
Words, a Congregation of faithful Men who profefs 
Chrijlianily, and the two Ordinances, Baptifm and 
the Lord's Supper, I have a true Idcz of thofe 
Words in the common Senfe of Proteflants : But if 
the Man who fpeaks of them be a Papifl, he means 
the Church of Rome andthefeven Sacraments, and 
then I have a miflaken Idea of thofe Words, as fpo- 
ken by him, for he has a different Senfe and Mean- 
ing : And in general whenfoever I miftake the Sepie 
of any Speaker or Writer, 1 naay be laid to have 
a falfe Idea of it. Some 
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Some think that Truth or Faljhood properly be- 
longs only to Propo/iiiansy which fhall be the Sub- 
ject of Difcourfe in the fecond Part of Logic •, for 
if we confidcT Ideas as mere Impreflions upon thd 
Mind) made by outward Objects, thofe Impref- 
fions will ever be conformable to the Laws of Na- 
ture in fuch a Cafe : The fFater will make a Stick 
appear crooked^ and the horizontal Air will make 
the Sun and Moon appear bigger. And generally 
where there is Faljhooa in Ideas^ there feems to W 
fome fecret or latent Propofttion^ whdreby we judgd 
falfly of Things : This is more obvious where we 
take up the Words of a Writer or Speaker in a.mi- 
ftaken Senfe, for we join his Words to our own I- 
deas, which are different from his. But after all, 
fincc Ideas are Piftures of Things, it can never be 
very improper to pfotiounce them to be true ot . 
fal/e^ according to their Conformity or Nonconformity 
to their Exemplars. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of JVords ami their fever dl DivifionSy together 
with the Advantage and Danger of them, 

S E c T. L 

Of JVords in general^ andtheif XJfik 

Trt O' our Ideas are firft acquired by the Per- 
ception of Objefts, or by various Senfations 
and Reflejlions, yet we convey them to each other 
by the Means of certain Sounds, or written Marks, 
which we call fFords •, and a great Part of our 
Knowledge is both obtained and communicated by 
Acfe Means, which are call'd Speech or Language. 
.P % But 
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But as we are led into the Knowledge of Things 
by fFordsj fo we are oftentimes led into Error, or 
Miftake, by the Ufe or Abufe offTords alfo. And 
in order to guard againft fuch Miftakes, as well 
as to promote our Improvement in Knowldge, 
it is neceflary to acquaint ourfelves a little with 
Words and ^erms. We fhall begin with thcfc 
Obfervations. 

Ohferv. i. Word.i whether they are fpoken or 
written) have no natural Connexion with the 
Ideas they are defign'd to fignify, nor with the 
T^hings which are reprefented in thofe Ideas. There 
is no manner of Affinity between the Sounds 
white in Englijh^ or blanc in French, and that C(h 
lour which we call by that Name ; nor have the 
Letters, of which thefe Words ate compbiedt 
any natural Aptnefs to fignify that Colour rather 
than red or green. Words and Names therefore 
are mere arbitrary Signs invented by Men to 
communicate their Thoughts, or Ideas, to one ano- 
ther. 

Obferv. 2. If one fingle Word were appointed 
to exprels but one fimple Idea, and nothing elfe, 
as White, Black, Sweet, Sour, Sharp, Bitter, Ex- 
tenfton. Duration, there would be fcarce any Mif- 
take about them. 

But alas ! It is a common Unhappinefs in Lan- 
guage, that diScrtnt ftmple Ideas arefometimesex- 
prefs*d by the fame Word 5 fo the Words fweet and 
Jharp, afe applied both to the Objefts of hearing 
and tailing, as we fhall fee hereafter ; and this, per^ 
haps, may be one Caufe or Foundation of Obfcuri- 
ty and Error arifmg from Words. 

Obferv. 3. In communicating our Complex 

Id -as to one another,-^ if we could join as many 

peculiar and appropriated Words together in one 

Sound, as we join fimple Ideas to make one com- 

3 pl« 
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plot one, we Ihould feldom be in Danger of mif- 
taking : When I exprefs the Tafte of an Apple, 
which we call the Bitter-Sweety none can miftake 
what I mean. 

Yet this fort of Compofttion would make all Lan- 
guage a moft tedious and unweildy thing, fince 
moft of our Ideas are complex, and many, of 
them have eight or ten fimple Ideas in them ; 
fo that the Remedy would be worfe than the 
Dileafe ; for what is now exprefled in one fhort 
Word, zs Montby or Tear^ would recjuire two 
Lines to exprefs it. It is neceffary, therefore, 
that ftn^le Words be invented to exprefs complex 
Ideasy in order to make Language ftiort and ufe- 
ful. 

But here is our great Infelicity, that when 
Jingle Wprds fignify complex Ideas ^ one Word can 
never diftinftly manifeft all the Parts of a com- 
plex Idea ; and thereby it will often happen, that 
CMie Man includes more or lefs in his Idea, than 
another does, while he affixes the fame Word to 
it. .In fbi# Cafe there will be Danger of Mis- 
take between them, for they do not mean the 
fame Objetfy tho' they ufe the fame Name: So if 
one Perfon, or Nation, by the Word Tear mean 
twelve Months of thirty Days each, /. e. three 
'hundred and fixty Days, another intend a Solar 
Tear of three hundred fixty five Days, and a 
third mean a Lunar Tear^ or twelve Lunar Months ^ 
i, e. three hundred fifty four Days, there will be 
a great Variation and Error in their Account of 
Things, unlefs they are well apprized of each 
other's Meaning beforehand. This is fuppos*d to 
be the Reafon, why feme ancient Hiftories^ and 
Prophecies^ and Accounts of Chronology^ are fo 
hard to be adjufted. And this is the true Reafoa 
of fo furious and endlefs Debates on many Points 

P 3 '^^ 
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in Divinity ; the Words Church, Worjinf, Idola- 
try, Repentance, Faith, Eleltion, Merit, Grace^ 
and many others which fignify vpry complex Ideas^ 
are not applied to include juft the fame fimple Ideas, 
and the fame Number of them, by the various 
contending Parties ; thence arife Confufion and 
Conteft. 

Pbferv. 4. Tho' a ftngle Name does npt cer- 
tainly manifefl to us all the Parts of a complex 
Idea, yet it muft be acknowledged, that in many 
of our complex Ideas, the fingle Name may Point 
cut to us fome chief Property which belongs to 
the Thing that the Word fignifies •, efpecially 
ivhen the Word or Name is trac*d up to its 
Original, thro* feveral Languages from whence it 
is borrowed. So an Apoftle fignifies one who isfent 
forth. 

But this tracing of a Word to its Original, 
(which is calPd Etymology) is.fometimes a very 
precarious and uncertain Thing : And after all^ 
we have made but little Progrefs towards the 
Attainment of the full Meaning o^ a complex 
Idea, by knowing fome one chief Property of it. 
We kno^y bqt a fmall' Part of the Notion of 
an Apoftle, by Iknowing barely that he is fent, 
forth. 

Obferv. 5. Many (if not moft) of our Words, 
which are applied to moral and intelleSlual Ideas, 
when traced up to their Original in the learned 
Languages, will be found to fignify fenfihle and 
corporeal Things : Thus the Words Apprehenfton, 
IJnderftandxng^ Abftra5lion, Invention, Idea, In- 
fereme. Prudence, Religion, Church, Adoration, 
if^c. have all a corporeal Signification in their 
Original. The Name Spirit itfelf fignifies Breath 
or Air, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew : Such is 
the Poverty of all Languages, they arc forced to 
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ufethefe Names for /;/r6>y;p^r^^/ Ideas, which thing 
has a tendency to Error and Confiifion. 

Obferv. 6, The laft thing I fhall mention that 
leads us into many a Miftake, is, the Multitude of 
Objefts that one Name fometimes fignifies : There 
is almofl an infinite Variety of Things and Ideas 
both fimple and complex, beyond all the Words 
that arc invented in any Language ; theuce it be- 
comes ahnoft neceffary that one Name fhould fig- 
nify feveral Things. Let us bm confider the two 
Colours ofTellow and BiuCj if they are mingled to- 
gether in any confide^ able Proportion they make 
a Green : Now there may be infinite Differences 
of the Proportions in the Mixture of Tellow and 
Blue -, and yet we have only thefe three Words, 
Tellow J Blue J and Green j tofignifyall of them, at 
lead by one fingle Term. 

when I ufe the Word Shore, I may intend there- 
by a Coaft of Land near the Sea, or a Drain to 
'Carry off Water, or a Prop tofupport a Building \ 
and by the Sound of the Word Porier, who can 
tell whether I mean a Man who hears Burthens, or 
a Servant who waits at a Nobkfnan^s Gate ? The 
World is fruitful in the Invention of Utenfils of 
Life, and m^^ Characters ^nA Offices of ^itn, yet 
Names entirely new are feldom invented ; there- 
fore old Names are almoft neceflarily us'd to figni- 
fy new Things, which may occafion much Confu- 
fion and Error in the receiving and communicating 
of Knowledge. 

Give me leave to propofe one fingle Inftance, 
wherein all thefe Notes fhall be remarkably ex- 
emplified. It is the Word Bijhop, which in 
French \%Cd\\tA Eveque ; upon which I would make 
thefe feveral Obfervations. (i.) That there is 
no natural Connexion between the facred Of- 
ftce Jiereby Cgnified, and the Letters or Sound 
D 4 which 
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which fignify this Office ; for both diefe Words, 
Evique and Bijhop fignify the lame Office, thrf 
there is not one Letter alike in them ; nor have 
the Letters which compofe the Etiglijh or the 
French Word any thing iacred bebn^ng to diem, 
more than the Letters that compofe the Words 
King or Soldier. (2.) If the Meaning of a Word 
could be learnt by its Derivation or Etymok^, 
yet the original DerivaticMi of Wwds is often- 
times very dark and unfearchable ; fcM* who wouU 
imagine that each of thefe Words are derived 
from the LatimEpifcapus, or the Greek'ExicxAw^i 
Yet in this Inftance wc happen to know oertainly 
the true Derivation ; the French being anciendy 
writ Evefque^ is borrowed from the firft Part of 
the Latin Word ; and the old Englijh Bifcop from 
the middle of it. (3.^ The original Greek Word 
fignifies an Overlooker, or one who (lands higher 
than his Fellows and overlooks them: It is a 
compound Word, that primarily fignifies fenfthle 
Ideas^ tranflated to fignify or include feveral mcrd 
or inielleSual Ideas ; therefore all will grant, that 
the Nature of the Office can never be known by the 
mere Sound or Senfe of the Word Overlooker. (4.) 
1 add farther, the Word Bijhop, or J^pifcopus, even 
when it is thus tranflated from a fenfible Idea, to 
include feveral intellcdual Ideas, may yet equally 
fignify an Overjeer of the Poor ; an InfpeHor of 
the Cufloms *, a Surveyor of the Highways ; a 
Supervijlr of the lixrifc, t?r. but by the Confent 
of Men, and the Language of Scripture, it is 
appropriated to fignify 2, f acred Office in the Church. 
(fi.) This very Idea and Name, thus tranflated 
from Things fenfible, to fignify a fpiritual and ia- 
cred Thing, contains but one Propeny of it, 
(viz.) one that has an Overfight, or Care over others t 
l^ut it dees not tell us, whether it includes a 

Car^ 
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Care over one Churchy or mc^ny ; over the Laity ^ 
or the Clergy. {6.) Thence it follows, that thofe 
who .in the complex Idea of the Word Bijhop in^ 
elude an Overfight over the Clergy, or over a whole 
Diocefe of People, a Superiority to Prelbyters, a 
diftind Power of Ordination, tSc. muft necefla- 
rily diiagree with thofe who include in it only the 
Ouie of a (ingle Congregation. Thus according 
to Ac various Opinions of Men, this Word fig- 
nifies a PopCy a Galilean Bijhop^ 3, Lutheran Su- 
ferintendenty an Englijh F relate ^ ^Paftorofaftngle 
Affemhly^ or a Prejhyter or Elder. Thus they 
quarrel with each other perpetually ; and it is well 
if any of them all have hit precifely the Senfe of the 
&cred Writers, and included juft the fame Ideas 
in it, and no others. 

• I might make all the fame Remarks on theWord 
Church or JCfr*, which is derived from Kw^/j? omc(^, 
or the Houfe of the Lordy contrafted into Kyrioiky 
which fome fuppofe to fignify anJJfemhly ofCbri^ 
ftiansy fome take it for all the World that profejfes 
Chrifiiamtyy and fome make it to mean only the 
Clergy : and on thefc Accounts it has been the Oc- 
cafion of as many and as furious Controverfies as 
ihc Word Bijbop which was mentioned before. 

Sect. II. 

Of negative and pofttive Terms. 
» 

FROM thefe and other Confiderations it will 
follow, that if we would avoid Error in our 
Purfuit of Knowledge, we muft take good heed 
to the Ufe oi Words and *TermSy and be acquainted 
with the various Kinds of them. 

I. Terms are either poftiive or pegative. 

' Negative 
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Negative Terms are fuch as have a littk Word 
or Syllable of denying join'd to them, according 
to the various Idioms of every Language, as Uth 
pleafantj Imprudent y Immortal^ Irregular^ Jgnarant^ 
Infinite^ Endlefsj Ufelefs^ DeatbUfsy Nonfenfe^ 
Abyfs^ Anonymous^ where the Prepofitions l/^, Im^ 
In^ NoHj Ay Any and the Termination/^, fignify 
a Negation, either in Englijhy Latin, or Greek. 

Pofttive Terms are thofe which have no fuch ne- 
gative Appendices belonging to them, as Life, 
Death, End, Senfe, Mortal. 

But fo unhappily arc our Words and Ideas ImkM 
together, that we can never know which are pefi- 
the Ideas, and which are negative, by the Word 
that is ufed to exprels them, and that for thcfe 
Reafons. 

1% There are ibme pofttive Terms which arc 
made to fignify a negative Idea ; as Dead is pro- 
perly a Thing that is deprived of Life, Blind im- 
plies a Negation or Privation of Sight \ Deaf a 
Want of Hearing \ Dumb a Denial of Speech. 

2^^y, There are alfo fome negative Terms, which 
imply pofttive Ideas, fuch as immortal and deaths 
lefs, which fignify ever-living, or a Continuance 
in Life : Infolent fignifies rude and haughty : In- 
demnify to keep fafe ; and Infinite perhaps has a 
pofttive Idea too, for it is an Idea ever growing ; 
and when it is applied to God it fignifies his compleat 
Perfe£lion. 

i^^y. There are both pofttive and negativeTtrm^ 
invented to fignify the fame and contrary Ideas "i 
as Unhappy and Miferable, Sinlefs and Holy, PtirS 
and Undefiled, Impure and Filthy, Unkind znA Cruel, 
Irreligious and Profane, Unforgiving and Revenge- 
ful^ &f . and there is a great deal of Beauty and 
Convenience derived to any Language from this 
Variety of ExprelT^on •, ^o' fpmetimes it a litde 

confounds 
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confounds our Conceptions of Being and Not-Being^ 
ourpofttive znd negative Ideas. 

4«*»>y, I may add alfo, that there are fome Words 
which are negative in their original Language, but 
|cem pofttive to an Engli/hman, becaufe the Nega- 
tion b unknown -, as jlbyfs^ a Place without a Bot- 
tom 5 Anodyne^ an eafing Medicine j Amneftyy an 
Unrcmcmbrancc or general Pardon j Anarchy^ ^ 
State without Government ; Anonymous^ i. e. name- 
lefi ; Inept ^ i. e. not fit j Iniquity^ i. e. Unright- 
eouihefs ; Infant^ one that can't (peak, {viz.) % 
Child \ Injurious^ not doing Jdtice or Right. 

The Way therefore to know whether any Idea 
be negative or not, is, to confider whether it pri- 
marijfy imply the Abfence of any pofitivc Being, 
or Mode of Being •, if it doth, then it is a tJega-- 
tion or negative Idea \ otherwife it is a pofttive one, 
whether the Word that exprefles it be pofitive or 
n^^ve. Yet after all, in many Cafes this is 
very hard to determine , as in Amnejly^ Infinite^ 
^byjsj which are originally negative Terms, but 
they fignify Pardon^ i^c. which feem to be Pofi- 
tivcs. So Darknefsy Madnefs^ Clown^ are pofitivc 
Terms, but they imply the Want of Lighty the 
Want of Reafon^ and the Want of Manners ; and 
perhaps thefc may be rank'd among the negative 
ideas. 

Here note, that in the Englijh Tongue two ner 
rathe Terms are equal to one pojitive^ and figni- 
fy the fame Thing, as not unhappy, fignifics bap- 
py ; not immortal, fignifies mortal ; he is no im- 
prudent Man, i. e. he is a Man of Prudence : But 
the Senfc and Fotce of theWprd in fuch a negative 
Way of Exprcflion, fecms tp be a little dimi- 
nilh'd. 

Sect. 
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Sect. lIL 
Offtmple and complex ^erms. 

ll.^Y^ ERMS arc divided into fmple or com- 
X plex. A ftmplel'erm is one Wordj a com- 
plex Term is when more Words are ufed to fignify 
one Thing. 

Some Terms are complex in ff^ords, but not in 
Senfij fuch is the fecond Emperor of Rome ; for it 
excites in our Mind only the Idea of one Man (viz.) 
Augujlus. 

Some Terms are complex in Senfe^ hut not in 
Words ; fo when I fay an Jrmyj a Foreft, I mean 
a Multitude ofMen^ or Trees ; and almoft all our 
moral Ideas, as well as many of our natural ones, 
are exprefe'd in this manner ; Religion^ Piety ^ Loy- 
altyj Knavery J Theft y include a Variety of Ideas 
in each Term. 

There are other Terms which are complex both 
in JFords and Senfe ; fo when I fay, a fierce Dqgf 
or a pious Man, it excites an Idea, not only of 
thofe two Creatures, but of their peculiar Characters 
alfo. 

Among the Terms that are complex in Senfe j but 
not in Words^ we may reckon thofe fimple Terms 
which contain a primary and a fecondary Idea in 
them ; as when I hear my Neighbour fpeak that 
which is not true, and I fay to him this is not 
true^ or this is falle^ I only convey to him the 
naked Idea of his Error ; this is the primary Idea: 
But if I fay it is a Lye^ the Word Lve carries alfo 
2- fecondary Idea in it, for it implies QOth the Falf- 
hood of the Speech, and my Reproach and Cen- 
fure of the Speaker. On the other hand, if I fay it 
is a Miftakcy this carries zXhz fecondary Idea with 
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it ; for it not only refers to the Falfliood of his 
Speech, but indudes my Tenderncfs and Civility 
to him at the fame Time. Another Inftance may 
be this ; when I ufe the Word Inceft^ Adultery^ 
and Murder^ I convey to another not only the ^n- 
fMry Idea of thofe AAions, but I include alfo the 
fecondary Idea of their Unlawfiilnefi, and my Ab- 
horrence of them. 

Note J i^S Hence it comes to pals, that among 
Words which fignify the fame principal Ideas, 
Ibme are clean and decent^ others unclean \ fome 
cbafte^ others ohfcene -, fome are kind^ others are 
affronting and reproachful^ becaufe of xht fecondary 
Idea which Cuftom has afHx'd to them. And it 
is the Part of a wife Man, when there is a Ne- 
ceflity of expreffing any evil ASiions^ to do it ei-. 
Act by a Word that has a fecondary Idea of Kind- 
nefej or Softnefs ; or a Word that carries in it an 
I<ka of Rebuke d,nd Severity^ according as the Cafe 
requires: So when there is a Neceffity of expref- 
fing Things unclean or ohfcene, a wife Man will do 
it in the moft decent Language, to excite as few 
uncleanly Ideas as poflible in the Minds of the 
Hearers, 

Note, 2<*^y, In Length of Time, and by the 
Power of Cuftom, Words. fometimes change their 
primary Ideas, as (hall be declared, and fometimes 
they have chang'd thm fecondary Ideas, tho* the 
primary Ideas may remain : So Words that were 
once cbafte, by frequent Ufe grow obfcene and «»- 
cleanly \ and Words that were once honourable^ 
may in the next Generation grow mean and con^ 
timptible. So the Word Dame originally fignifi- 
ed a Miftrefs of a Family, who was a Lady, and 
it is ufed ftill in the Englifh Law to fignify a 
Lady ; but in common ufe now-a-days it repre- 
&Qts a Farmer^s Wife^ or a Mftrefs of a Family 
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of the lower Rank in the Country. So thofe Words 
iX Rahjhakeh^ Ifa* xxxvi. 12. in our TranQarion, 
(Eat their own Dung^ &ff,) were doubtlcfs decent 
and clean Language, when our Tranflators wrote 
them above a hundred Years ago. The Word 
Dung has maintained its old fecondary Idea and in- 
ofFenfive Senfe to this Day ; but the other Word in 
that Sentence has by Cuftom acquired a more un- 
cfeanly Idea, and fhould now rather be changed in- 
to a more decent Term, and fo it fhould be read 
in publick, unlefs it fhould be thought more pro- 
per to omit the Sentence *. 

For this Reafon it is, that the Jewijh Rabbins 
have fupplied other qhafte Words in the Margin 
of the Hebrew Bible, where the Words of the 
Text, thro* Time and Cuftom, are degenerated, 
fo as to carry any bafe and unclean Jecondary Idea 
in them ; and they read the Word which is in the 
Margin, which they call Keri^ and not that 
which was written in the Text, which they call 
Chetib. 

S E C T. IV. 

OffFbrds common and Proper. 

IIL^rr 7O RDS and Names are either common ot 
W proper. Common Names are fuch as 
ftand for univerfal Ideas, or a whole Rank of Be- 
ings, whether general or fpecial. Thefe are calPd 
Appellatives ; fo Ft/h, Bird, Man, City, River, are 
common Names ; and fo are Trout, Eel, Lobfierf 
for they ill agree to many Individuals, and fome 
t)f them to many Species : But Cicero, Virgil, Buce* 

^ So SA fome Places of the fiicred Hiftoriant, where it is written, Ewrf 
«tf ti^ififfet ag4imft tbiff^iUlt we fbouU read Every Malt* ^ 

pbalusy 
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fbeluSj LondoMj Rame^ jEtna^ the ^ameSy are 
pn^>er Names, for each of them agrees only to one 

Note here firfl^ that a proper Name nuy become 
in fbme Senfe common^ when it hath been given to 
ieveral Beingsof the lame Kind ; fo Cmfar^ which 
was the proper Name of the firft Emperor Julius^ 
became alfo a common Name to all die following 
Emperors. And Tea^ which was the proper 
Name of one fort of Indian Leaf, is now-a-days 
become a common Name for mamy Infufions of 
Herbs, orPknts, \n Water \ zsSage-Tea^ Alehoof 
?Jrtf, Ldnum-Teay &c. So Petery *TbomaSy Jobn^ 
s WiUtamy may be reckoned common Names alfo, 
becaufe they are given to many Perfons, unleis 
diey are determined to fignify a (ingle Perfon at any 
paiticular Time or Place. 

iVS?l^, in the y^ro;i^ Place, that a r^OTm(?» Name 
may become proper by Cuftom, or by the Time^ 
or Place, or Perfons that ufe it -, as in Great Bri- 
tawj when we fay the King, we mean our prefect 
ri^tfol Sovereign j^ing George, who now reigns ; 
when we fpeak of the Prince, we intend his Roy- 
al Highnefs George Prince of Wales : If we 
mention the City when we are near London, we 
generally mean the City of London ; when in a 
Country Town, we fay the Parjbn or the Efquire^ 
all the Parifli knows who are the fingle Perfons 
intended by it ; fo when we are fpeaking of the 
Hiftory of the New Teftament, and ufe the 
Words Peter, Paul, John, wc mean thofe thrc<p 
Apoftles. 

Note in the third Place, that any common Name 
whatfoever is made proper, by Terms of Particu- 
larity added to it, as the common Words Pope^ 
Kng, Horfe, Garden, Book, Knife, (^c. are dc- 
%n'd to fignify a fmgular Idea, when we fay 
3 the 
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theprefent Pope ; the King of Great Britain ; the 
Horfe that won the laft Plate at New-Market ; 
the Royal Garden at Kenftngton \ this Book ; that 
Knife^ &c. 

S E C T. V. 

bf concrete and ahJlraSl Terms. 

IV. ttr O R D S or Terms are divided into ab* 

" JlraSl and concrete 

Abftra£i Terms fignify the Mode or Quality of a 
Being, without any Regard to the Subjedtin which 
it is ; as UHntenefSj Roundnefsj Lengthy Breadtby 
Wifdom^ Mortality^ Life^ Death. 

Concrete Terms, while they exprefs the Quali- 
ty, do alfo either exprefs, or imply, or refer to 
ibme Subjedt to which it belongs ; as wbite^ 
round J long J broad j wifcj mortal, living j dead. 
But thcfe are not always Noun AdjeSives in a 
grammatical Senfe ; for a FooU ^Knave, a Philo- 
fopher, and many other Concretes are Subftan- 
tives, as well as Knavery, Folly, and Philofophy, 
which are the abftraft Terms that belong to 
them. 

Sect. VI. 
Of univocal and equivocal Words. 

V. lT7 0iJD5and Terms are tith^ univocal ot 
VV equivocal. Univocal Words are fuch as- 

fignify but one Idea, or at leaft but one fort of 
Thing ; equivocal Words are fuch as fignify two 
or more different Ideas, or different forts of Ob- 
jefts. The Words Book, Bible, Fijh, Houfe, Ele^ 
phant^ may be called univocal Words j for 1 

know 
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know not that they fignify any thing elfe but 
thofe Ideas to which they are generally affixt ; 
but Head is an equivocal Word, for it fignifies 
the Head of a Nail^ or a Pin^ as well as of an 
Animal : Nail is an equivocal Word, it is ufed for 
the Nail of the Hand or Foot, and for an iron 
Nail to faften any thing. Pojl is equivocal, k 
is a Piece of timber, or a fivift Mejfenger. A 
Church is a religious Affemlly, or the large fair 
Building where they meet; and fometimes the 
lame Word means a Synod ofBifhops or of Prep 
hyters^ and in fome Places it is the Pope and a ge-^ 
neral Council. 

Here let it be noted, that when two or more 
words fignify the fame Thing, as JVave and J?/7- 
low^ Mead and Meadow, they are ufually called 
Jynonymous Words: But it feems very ftrange^ 
that Words which are direftly contrary to each 
other, fliould fometimes reprefent almoft the fame 
Ideas ; yet thus it is in fome few Inftances j a va* 
luahk^ or an invaluable Blejftng\ z,/hamefuU or a 
Jhamelefs Villain ; a thick Skull, or a thin SkuiN 
Fellow, a mere Paper Skull-, a Man of a large 
Confcience, little Confcience, or no Confcience -, a 
famous Rafcal, or an infamous one : So uncertain a 
Thing is human Language, whofe P oundation and 
Support is Cujiom. 

As Words fignifying the fame Thing are called 
fynonymous ; fo equivocal Words, or thofe which 
fignify feveral Things, are called homonymous, oc 
ambiguous ; and when Perfons ufe fuch ambiguous 
Words, with a Defign to deceive, it is called 
Equivocation. 

Oxxrftmple Ideas, and efpecially thcfenfible ^tf - 
litiff, furnifh us with a great Variety of equivo-- 
col or ambiguous Words ; for thefe being the firft, 
and moit natural Ideas we have, we borrow fome 

E of 
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<^ their Names, to fignify many other Ideas, 
both fimplc and complex. The word Sweet ex- 
prefles the plealant Perceptions of almoft every 
Senie \ Sugar is fweet, but it hath not the fame 
Sweetnefs as Mufick ; nor hadi Mufick the Sweet- 
nefs of a Rofe ; and a iwcet ProJpeS di%rs from 
them all : Nor yet have any of theie the lame 
Sweetnels as Difcourfey Council, or Meditation hath ; 
yet the royal Pfabnift laith of a Man, Jf^e took 
fweet Counfel together ; and of God, M;f Menta- 
tion of bim/ball be Jweet. Bitter is alfo fuch an 
-equivocal Word ; there is bitter ^onmcmi, there 
are bitter Words j there are bitter Enemies^ and a 
bitter cold Mormng. So diere is a Shaipoels in 
Vinegary and there is a Sharpnels in PaiUj iii ^^- 
ToWy and in Reproach \ diere is a fharp Eye, a 
Iharp Wity and a (harp Sword : But there is not 
one of thefe feven ShufneJeSj die lame as ano- 
ther c^ them, and a Iharp Eq^ Wind is diflfeient 
from them all. 

There are alfo Verbsy or Words rf AAbn, 
which are equivocal as well as Nouns or Names. 
The words to beary to takcy to comcy to g^y are 
iiifficient Inftances cf it ; as when we £iy, to bear 
a Burdeny to bear Sorrow or Reproachy to bear a 
Namcy to bear a GrudgCy to bear finity or to bear 
Children ; the Word bear is ufed in very different 
Senies. And fo is the word ^^, when we lay, 
to get Money y to get iny to gpc off y to gpt ready s 
to get a Stomachy and to g^ a CoUy &c. 

There is alfo a great deal of Ambiguity in 
many of the Englijh Particlesy as, buty before y he- 
ftdey withy withouty thaty tbeny thercy fory firtb^ 
abo^Cy about y &c. of which Grammars and XAz- 
donarics will fufficiently inform us« 
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Sect. VIL 
Various Kinds of equivocal W'ords. 

IT would be endlefs to run through all the Va* 
rieties of Words, and Terms, which have dif- 
ferent Senfes applied to them ^ I fhall only menti- 
on therefore a few of the moft remarkable and 
moft ufeful Diftin5lions among them. 

i^S The firft Divifion of equivocal Words 
Jets us know that fome are equivocal (?;7/y in their 
Sound or Pronunciation ; others are equivocal only 
in fFriting ; and others, both in fVriting^ and in 
Sound. 

Words equivocal in Sound only^ are fuch as 
thefe ; the Rein of a Bridle, which hath the fame 
Sound with the Reign of a King or a Shower of 
Rain^ but all three have different Letters, and 
diftind Spelling. So Mighty or Strength, is equi- 
vocal in Sound, but differs in Writing from Mite^ 
a little Animal, or a fmall piece of Money. And 
the Verb to write ^ has the fame Sound with 
Wright a Workman, Right or Equity, and Rite 
or Osremony -, but it is fpelled very differently 
from them all. 

Words equivocal in Writing only^ are fuch as 
thcfc 5 to tear in Pieces, has the fame Spelling 
with a ^ear : To lead^ or guide, has the fame 
Letters as Lead the Metal : And a Bowl for Re- 
creation is written the fame Way as a Bowl for 
drinking, but the Pronunciation of all thefe is 
difierent. 

But diofe Words which are moft commonly 

and juftly caird equivocal^ are fuch as are both 

written and pronounced the fame way, and yet 

lave different Senfes or Ideas belonging to them ; 

^ Z fuch 
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fuch are all the Inftances which were given in the 
preceding Seftion. 

Among the Words which are equivocal in 
Sound only, and nol in Writing, there is a large 
Field for Perfons who delight in Jefts and Put^s, 
in Riddles and S^uibUes, to (port themfelves. This 
fort of Words is alfo ufed by wanton Perfons, to 
convey lewd Ideas, under the Covert of Exprejfions 
capable of a chafte Meaning, which are odled 
double Entendres\ or when Perfons fpeak Falf- 
b:od with a defign to deceive, under the Covert 
of Truth. Tho* it muft be confeft, that all forts of 
equivocal Words yield fufficient Matter for fuch 
Purpofes. 

There are many Cafes alfo, wherein an equivo- 
cal Word is ufed for the fake of Decency to cover 
?ifoul Idea : For the mod chafte and modeft, and 
well-bred Perfons, having fometimes a Ncceflity 
to fpeak of the Things of Nature, convey their 
Ideas in the moft inofFenfive Language by this 
Means, And indeed, the mere Poverty of all 
Languages makes it neceflarytoufe^jftiwr^/ Words 
upon many Occafions, as the comnfton Writings of 
Men, and even the holy Book of God fufEcicntly 
manifeft. 

2^iy, . Equivocal Words are ufually diftinguifh- 
ed, according to their Original, into fuch, whofe 
various Senfes arife from mere Chance or Accident^ 
and fuch as are made equivocal by Deftgn •, as the 
Word Bear fignifies a /haggy Beaft, and it figni- 
fies alfo to hear or carry a Burden •, this feems to 
be the mere EfFeft of Chance : But if I call my 
Dog, Bear, becaufe he is fliaggy, or call one of 
the Northern Conjlellations by that Name, from a 
fancied Situation of the Stars in the Shape of that 
Animal, then it is by Defign that the Word is 
made yet farther equivocal. 

2 But 
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But becaufc 1 think this common Account of ^ 
the Spring or Origin of equivocal Words is too ' 
flight apd imperfeft, I fhall refcrve this Subjedt 
to be treated of by itfclf, and proceed to the third 
Divifton. 

3«^'y, Ambiguous or equivocal Words, are 
fuch, as are fometimes taken in a large and general 
Senfe^ and fometimes in a Senfe more Jlriit and 
limited^ and have different Ideas affixed to them 
accordingly. Religion or Virtue^ taken in a large 
Senfe, includes both our Duty to God and our 
Neighbour \ but in a more ftrift, limited, and pro- 
per Serife, Virtue fignifies our Duty towards Men^ 
and Religion our Duty to God. Virtue may yet be 
taken in the ftridteft Senfe, and then it fignifies 
Power or Courage^ which is the Senfe of it infome 
Places of a new Teftament. So Grace^ taken 
in a largp Senfe means the Favour of God^ and all 
the fpiritual Bleffings that proceed from it (which 
is a frequent Senfe of it in the Bible) but in a 
limited Senfe it fignifies the Habit of Holinefs 
wroi^ht in us- by Divine Favour, or a complex 
Idea of the Chrijiian Virtues. It may be alfo ta- 
ken in the ftriftcft Senfe ; and thus it fignifies any 
Jingle Chrijiian Virtue^ as in 2 Cor. viii. 6, 7. where 
it is uicd for Liberality. So a City^ in a flrift and 
proper Senfe, means the Houfes inclofed within the 
Walls i in a larger Senfe it reaches to all the 
Suburbs. 

This larger and JiriSler Senfe of a Word is ufed 
in almoft all the Sciences, as well as in Theolo- 
gy, and in common Life. The Word Geo^raphy^ 
taken in a Jiriii Senfe j fignifies the Knowledge of 
the Circles of the earthly Globe, and the Situati- 
on of the various parts of the Earth -, when it is 
taken in a little larger Senfcy it includes the Know- 
ledge of the Seas alfo ; and in the largeft Senfe of 
E 3 all 
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all, it extends to the various Cuftoms, Habits, 
and Governments of Nations. When an A(hx>- 
nomer-ufes the Word Siar in its proper and ftrift 
Senfe, it is applied only to the fixed StarSy but in 
a large Senfe it includes the Planets alfo. 

This equivocal Senfe of Words belongs alfo to 
many proper Names : So yl/ta taken in the largeft 
Senfe is one quarter of the World -, in a more li- 
mited Senfe it fighifies Natolia^ or the Icffcr Jfta ; 
but in the ftrideft Senfe it means no more than 
one little Province of Natalia^ where ftood the Ci- 
ties of Epbejusy Smyrna^ Sardisy &c. and this 
is the moft frequent Senfe of it in the New Tefta- 
ment. Flanders and Holland^ in a ftridt Senfe, 
are but two fingle Provinces among the fcventecn, 
bi)t in a large Senfe Holland includes feven of 
them, and Flanders ten. 

There are alfo fome very common and little 
Words in all I^anguages, that are us'd in a more 
txtenftve or more limited Senfe ; fuch as ally every j 
whofoevery &c. When the Apoftle lays, all Men 
havefinnedy and all Men mujl die^ all is taken in 
its moft univerfal and cxtenfive Senfe, including 
all Mankind y Rom. v. 12. When he appoints 
Prayer to he made for all Mcn^ it appears by the 
following Verfcs, that he reftrains the Word all 
to fignify chiefly all Ranks and Degrees of Men^ 
I Tim. ii. i. But when St. Paul fays, / pleafe all 
Men in all things y 1 Cor. x. 33. the Word all is 
exceedingly limited, for it reaches no farther than 
that he pleafed all thofe Men whom be converfed 
withy in all things that were lawful. 

4**»'y, Equivocal Words are in the fourth Place 
diftinguifh'd by their literal or Figurative Senfe, 
Words are ufed in a proper or literal Senfe, when 
they are dcfign'd to fignify thofe Ideas for which 
they were originally made, or to which they are 

primarily 
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pflmrtrlly and ginemlly minexed 1 but they anB 
u&d In a figurt^tivp or ir§phd Senfc?, when ihey 
are nmde 'w llgnliy fpmo thingi, which only 
bear elilicr a Hy^r^m'tf or a Hfilmmnftf to the pri- 
mary Uteai ot them. So when two Prlnm con- 
tend by their Armies, wc Jliy they are at fVnr In 
a profier ^^n^^ \ but when we tay there \% a ^//r 
betwixt the tVindii and the tVtkv^i In a Storm, 
this is called M(|= wr^/Zw, and the pei?uliar Mgure 
ii a M^tnpbar. So when the Sttlprwre (ays, Htfibpi 
mah tbm/ilvfji H^ngu (tnd Jly nway m an E^h 
toward IfPdVifH^ the fVimn and the Mi^ht 0^* tlie 
Eajile ^N ffQfpr Kxpremons \ but when Flisbt 
%m H^W are applied to HMm^ it Is only by 
Way of T'li'w^tf and Mptnplm, So when Man Is 
fald to npphtti or //»A(|f/& or grkvp^ it is literally 
taken \ but wliien Gotl is laid to kgrifvitl^ to r<f« 
p0nt^ or /^^^jf/&, &e. thete are all flgitratlve l^<x« 
prefflons, borrowed from a Reiemblan(;e to Man» 
kind. And when tlie Words Juh or t^tb^r are 
u^ to n^nify thofe verv Pcrlons, It Is the litt^ml 
Senft of rhem 1 but when they Ajinlfy thofe two 
looks 0^ Scrljpture, this Is a figuratlvi Senfe. 
The Names o( thrni^p^ Juvph^I^ and Milt0H^ are 
uiki in the lame manner, either for H^^h or 
Mm. 

When a Word, whleh originally flanlfies hny 
partl(3ular Idea or Objeft, is aitrlbuteU to feveral 
other Obje^ls, not lb mutii by way of H0m^ 
NanfP^ but rather on the Aeeovint of fon^ evU 
dent Hpfpfmft or Mutkn to the original Idea, 
this is fometime* petiuliarly ailed an $iml^hAl 
Word \ lb a fiund or hfiMy Pulfy \ a fmJDl' 
g^Jthfi s Jhmd liUipn are all In mlled, with HffmHf0 
to a fiund and kMy Conllltuilon 1 but If you 
i\mk of Jmifl Jh6hiH^9 or Jhml Spmb^ thia 
is by way of Mmbkm to Health, and ih^i 
. Ji 4 Word* 
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Words are metaphorical: Yet many times jlna- 
logy and Metaphor are ufed promifcuoufly in the 
fame Senfe, and not diftinguifti'd. 

Here note, . That the Defign of metaphorical 
Language and Figures of Speech is not merely to 
reprefent our Ideas, but to reprefcnt them with 
Vivacity, Spirit, AfFeftion, and Power ; and 
tho* they often make a deeper Impreflion on the 
Mind of the Hearer, yet they do as often lead 
him into a Miftake, if they are ufed at improper 
Times and Places. Therefore, where the Defign 
of the Speaker or Writer is merely to explain, to 
inflruil, and to lead into the Knowledge of naked 
Truth, he ought, for the moft part, to ufe plain 
and proper Words, if the Language affords them, 
and not to deal much in figurative Speech. But 
this fort of Terms is ufed very profitably by Poets 
and Orators, whofe Bufinefs is to move, and per- 
fuade, and worl^op the PafTions, as well as on the 
Underftanding. • Figures are alfo happily employ-^, 
ed in proverbial moral Sayings by the wifeft and 
the bed of Men, to imprefs. them deeper on the 
Memory by fenfible Images ; . and they are often 
ufed for other valuable Purpofes in the lacred 
tf^ritings. 

5'^^y, I might adjoin another yjr^ of equivocal 
Words ; as there are fome which have a diflFerent 
Meaning in common Language, from what they 
have in die Sciences ; the Word Paffion Signifies 
the receiving any A5tion in a large philofophical 
$enfe ; in a more limited philofophical Senfe, it 
fignifies any of the Affections of human Nature, as 
Love, Fear, Joy, Sorrow, Ofc. But the common 
People confine it only to Anger. So the Word 
Simple philofophically fignifies Single, but vulgar- 
ly it 15 ufed for Foolijb, . 
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B^^r^ Other equivocal Words are us*d fome- 
dmes in an abfolute Senie, as when God is called 
ferfeSl^ which allows of no Defedt ; and fome- 
times in a comparative Senfe, as good Men are 
oftentimes call*d, p€rfe£l in Scripture, in Compa- 
rifonofthofe who are much inferior to them ih 
Knowledge or Holinefs : But I have dwelt rather 
too long upon this Subjed already, therefore I 
add no more. 

Sect. VIII. 
^^ Origin or Caufes of equivocal Words. 

NO W, that we may become more skilful in 
guarding ourfelves knd others againft the 
Dangers of Miflake which may arife from equivo^ 
col Words, it may not be amifs to conclude this 
Chapter with a fhort Account of the various 
Ways, or Means whereby a Word changes its Sig- 
nification, or acquires any new Senfe, and thus 
becomes equivocal^ efpecially if it keeps its old 
Senfe alfo. 

1. Mere Chance, fbmetimes gives the fame Word 
different Senfes ; as the Word Light fignifies a 
Body that is not heavy -, and it alio fignifies the 
EffeU of Sun-Beams f or the Medium whereby we 
fee Objelfs : This is merely accidental, for there 
feems to be no Connexion between thefe two 
Senies, nor any Reafon for them. 

2. Error and Mijiake is another Occafion of 
giving various Senfes to the fame Word -, as when 
different Perfons read the Names of Priefij Bi^ 
Jbopy Churchy Eajier, &c. in the New Teflament, 
they affix diflFerent Ideas to them, for want of 
Acquaintance with the true Meaning of the fa- 
crcd Writer ; tho* it mull be confcls'd, thefe va- 
rious 
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nous Scnfes, which might arife at firft from ho- 
neft Miftake may be culpably fupported and pro- 
pagated by Intereft^ Ambition^ Prejudice^ and a 
Party-Spirit on any Side 

3. Time .and Cuftom alters the Meaning of 
Words. Knave heretofore fignified a diligent Ser- 
vant (Gnavus ;) and a Villian was a meaner Tenant 
to the Lord of the Manor (ViUicus \) but now both 
thefe Words carry an Idea of Wickednels and 
Reproach to them. A Ballad once fignified a fo- 
lemn and facred Song, as well as one that is tri- 
vial, when Solomon*s Song was called the Ballad of 
Ballads ; but now it is applied to nothing but 
trifling Verfe, or comical Subjedls. 

4. Words change their Senfc by Figures and 
MetaphorSy which are derived from fome real A- 
nalogy or Refemhlance between feveral things ; as 
when Wings and Flight are applied to Riches^ it 
fignifies only, that the Owner may as eafily lofe 
them, as he would lofe a Bird who flew away with 
Wings. 

And I think, under this Head, we may rank 
thofe Words, which fignify different Ideas, by a 
fort of an unaccountable far- fetcht ./f«-t^/^^^, or di- 
ftant Refemhlance^ that Fancy has intrcxiuced be- 
tween one thing and another •, as when we fay» 
the Meat is green when it is halfroafted : We fpeak 
of airing Linen by the Fire^ when we mean drying 
or warming it : We call for round Coals for the 
Chimney, when we mean large fquare ones : And 
we talk of the fFing of a Rabbity when we mean 
the Fore-Leg : The true Reafon of thefe Appella- 
tions we leave to the Criticks. 

5.-Words alfo change their Senfe by the Jpecid 
Occafton \^f ufing them, the peculiar manner of 
Prqnunciationj the Sound of the Voicey the Motion 
if the Fac^y or Geftures of the Body 5 fo when sm 

angry 
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angry Mailer fays to his Servant, it is bravely 
ime or you are a fine Gentleman^ he means juft 
the contrary -, namely, it is very ill done ; you are 
a firry Fellow: It is one way of giving a fevere 
Reproach, for the Words are (poken by way of 
Sarcafm or Irony. 

6. Words are applied to various Senfcs, by new 
Ideas appearing or arifing fafter than new U^ords 
arc framed. So when Gun-Powder was found out, 
the Word Powdery which before fignified only 
Dufty was made then to fignify that Mixture or 
Compofttion ofNitrey Charcoal ^ &c. and the Name 
CanoHy which before fignified a Law or a Rule^ 
is now alfo given to z great Gun^ which gives 
Laws to Nations. So Footboys, who had free- 
qtmtly the common Name of Jack given them, 
were kept to turn the Spit, or to pull off their 
Matter's Boots; but when Inftruments were in- 
vented for both thofe Services, they were both 
call'd Jacksy tho* one was of Iron, the other of 
Wood, and very different in their Form. 

7. Words alter their Significations according to 
the Ideas of the various Perfons^ SeilSy or Parties 
who ufe them, as we have hinted before ; fo when 
a Pafift ufes the Word Hereticks he generally means 
the Protejlants ; when a Proteftant ufes the Word 
he means any Perfons who were wilfully ("and per- 
hws contentioufly) ohftinate in fundamental Errors. 
when a Jew fpeaks of the true Religion^ he means 
the Inftitutions of Mofes \ when a T'urk mentions 
it he intends the Do5lrine of Mahomet •, but when 
a Cbriftian makes ufe of it, he defigns to fignify 
Cbrijiianityy or the Truths and Precepts of the 
Gofpel. 

8. Words have different Significations accord- 
ing to the Booky Writings or Bifcourje in which 
jhcy ftand, So in a Trcatife of Anatomy^ a Foot 

fignifics 
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{ignites \h2Lt Member in the Body of Man: But in 
a Book of Geometry or Menfuration it fignifies 
twelve Inches. 

If I had Room to exemplify moft of thefe Par- 
ticulars in one fingle WorcJ, I know not where 
to chufc a fitter than the Word Sounds which 
feems (as it were) by Chance^ to fignify dirce dif- 
tindt Ideas, (viz.) Healthy, (from Sanus) as a 
found Body ; Noife ("from Sonus) as a^W// Sound; 
and to found the Sea (perhaps from the French 
Sonde^ a Probe, or an Inftrument to find the Depth 
of Water.) From thefe three, which I may call 
original Senfes, various derivative Senfes arife ; as 
hutiA Sleepy ionndi Lungs ^ {ound fplnd 2Lnd JJmbj 
a found Hearty a found Mind, found Do£lrinej a 
found Divine^ found Reafon^ 2l found Cask, Sound 
Timber, 2l found Reproof, to beat one foundly, to 
found one's Meaning or Inclination, and a found 
or narrow Sea, turn thefe all into Latin, and the 
Variety will appear plain. 

I confefi, fome few of thefe which I have men- 
tion'd as thedifierent Springs of equivocal Words, 
may be reduced in fome Cafes to the fame Origi- 
nal: But it muft alfo be granted, that there may 
be other Ways befides thefe whereby a Word 
comes to extend its Signification, to include va- 
rious Ideas, and become equivocal. And tho* it 
is the Bufinefs of a Grammarian to purfue thefe 
Remarks with more Variety and Particularity, 
yet it is alfo the Work of a Logician to give No- 
tice of thefe Things, left Darknels, Confufion, 
and Perplexity be brought into our Conceptions 
\gf the Means of Words, and thence our Judg-. 
mtfUs and Reafonings become erroneous. 
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CHAP. V. 

General DireSlims relating to our Ideas. 

VireSHonl.Y^UmiJb your/elves with a rich Variety 
jO of our Ideas •, acquaint yourfclves with 
diings ancient and modern -, things natural, civil 
and religious ; things domeftick and national ; 
things of your native Land, and of foreign Coun- 
tries ; things prefent, paft and future ; and above 
all, be well acquainted with God and yourfelves ; 
fcarn animal Nature, and the Workings of your 
own Spirits. 

Such a general Acquaintance with things will 
be of very great Advantage. 

The firji Benefit of it is this ; it will affift the 
Ufe ofRcafon in all its following Operations; it 
will teach you to judge of things aright , to argue 
jufifyj and to methodife your Thoughts with Accu-- 
roiy. When you Ihall find feveral things a-kin to 
each other, and feveral different from each other, 
agreeing in fome Part of their Idea, and difagrec- 
ing m other Parts, you will range your Ideas in 
better order, you will be more eafily led into a 
diftin£l: Knowledge of things, and will obtain a 
rich Store of proper Thoughts and Arguments 
upon all Occafions. 

You will tell me perhaps that you defign the 
Study of the Law or Divnity -, and what Good 
can natural Philo/ophy or Matbematicks do you, or 
any other Science, not direftly fubordinate to 
your chief Defign? But let it be confider*d, that 
all Sciences have a fort of mutual Conneftion •, and 
Knowledge of all Kinds fits the Mind to reafon 
and judge better conccrnbg any particular Sub- 
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je6t. I have known a Judge upon the Bench be- 
tray his Ignorance, and appear a little confuied in 
his Sentiments about a Cafe of fulpefted Murder 
brought before him for want of fome Acquain- 
tance with animal Nature and Pbilofapby. 

Another Benefit of it is this ; fuch a large and 
general Acquaintance with things will fecure you 
from perpetual Admirations and Surprifesy and guard 
you againft that Weaknefs of ignorant Perfons, 
who have never feen any thing beyond the Q)n- 
. fines of their own Dwelling, and therefore they 
wonder at almoft every thing they fee ; every 
thing beyond the fmoke of their own Chimney, 
and the Reach of their own Windows, is new and 
ftrange to them. 

A third Benefit of fuch an univerfal Acquaintance 
with things, is this ; it will keep you from being 
too pofitive and dogmatical^ fi-om an Excefs of 
Credulity and Unbeliefs i. e. a Readinels to believe, 
or to deny every thing at firft hearing; when 
you Ihall have often feen, that ftrange and uncom- 
mon things, which often feemed incredible, are 
found to be true ; and things very commpnly re- 
ceived have been found felfe. 

The Way of attaining fiich an extenfive Treafiire 
of IdeaSy is, with Diligence to apply yourfclf to 
read the beft Books •, converfe with the moft 
knowing and the wifeft of Men, and endeavour 
to improve by every Perfon in whofe Company 
you are ; fuffer no Hour to pais away in a lazy 
Idlenefs, an impertinent Chattering or ufeleis 
Trifles : Vifit other Cities and Countries when 
you have feen your own, under the Care of one 
who can teach you to profit by .Travelling, and 
to make wife Obfcrvations ; indulge a juft Curio^ 
fity in feeing the Wonders of Art and Natures 
fearch into things yourfelves, as well as learn 
2 chcm 



them from others ; be acquainted widi Men as 
well as Books ; learn all things as much as you 
cam at firft Hand ; and let as many of your Ideas 
as pebble be the Reprefentations ^ Things, and 
not merely the Reprefentations of other Mens 
Ideas: Thus your Soul, like fome noble Building, 
fliall be richly fumifh'd with original Paintings^ 
and not with mere Copies. 

Dircft. 11. Ufe the moft proper Methods to retain 
that ^reafure of Ideas which you have acquired ; for 
the Mind is ready to let many of them flip, unleft 
fome Pains and Labour be taken to fix them upon 
the Memory. 

And more efpecially let thofe Ideas be laid up 
and preferv'd with the greatefl: Care, which arc 
moft dirtdly fuited, either to your eternal Wel- 
fare as a Chrijliafty or to your particular Station 
and Prcfejfton in this Life 5 for tho' the former 
Ruk recommends an univerfal Acquaintance with 
Thills, yet it is but a more general and fuperfi- 
dal Knowledge that is required or expefted of 
any Man, in Things which are utterly foreign to 
his own Bufmefs ; but it is neceffary you fliould 
have a more particular and accurate Acquaintance 
with thofe things that refer to your peculiar Pro- 
vmce and Duty in this Life, or your Happinefs 
in another. 

There are fome Perfons who never arrive at any 
deep, folid, or valuable Knowledge in any Sci- 
ence or any Bufinefs of Life, becaufe they are 
perpetually fluttering over the Surface of Things 
in a curious and wandring Search of infinite Va- 
riety; ever hearing, reading, or aflcing after 
fomediing new, but impatient of any Labour to 
lay up and preferve the Ideas they have gained : 
Xiieir Souls may b9 compared to a Lootirt^-Glafs^ 
': .V " that 
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that wherelbever you turn it, it receives the Images 
of all Obje£b, but retains none. 

In order to preferve your Trcafure of Ideas and 
the Knowledge you have gain'd, purfue thefc Ad- 
vices, efpecially in your younger Years. 

I. RecolleSl every Day the things you bavefeen^ 
or beard^ or ready which may hav^ made any Ad- 
dition to your Underftanding : Read the Writings 
of God and Men with Diligence and perpetual 
Reviews : Be not fond of haltning to a new Book, 
or a new Chapter, till you have well fix*d and 
eftablifh'd in your Minds what was ufehil in the 
laft : Make ufe of your Memory in this manner, 
and you will fenfibly experience a gradual Im- 
provement of it, while you take Care not to load 
it to excefs. 

• 2. Talk over the things which you have feen^ 
heard or learnt with fome proper Acquaintance \ this 
will make a frefh Impreffion upon your Memory ; 
and if you have no fellow Student at hand, none 
of equal Rank with yourfelves, tell it over to any 
of your Acquaintance, where you can do it with 
Propriety and Decency ; and whether they leam 
any thing by it or no, your own Repetition of 
it will be an Improvement to yourfelf : And this 
Praftice alfo will furnifh you with a Variety of 
Words and copious Language, to exprels your 
Thoughts upon all Occafions. 

3. Commit to writing fome of the moft con- 
fiderable Improvements which you daily make, at 
leaft fuch Hints as may recall them again to your 
Mind, when perhaps they are vani&*d and loft. 
And here I think Mr. Locke^% Method oi Adver- 
faria or common Places^ which he defcribes in the 
End of the firft Volume of his pojihumous fVorks, 
is the beft -, ufing no learned Method at all, let- 
ting down things as they occur, leaving a dif- 
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tinft Page for each Subje£b, and making an Index 
to the Pages. 

At the End of every Week, or Month, or 
Year jdu may review your Remarks for thefe 
Redons : Firft^ to judge of your own Improve-' 
menty when you Ihall find that many of your 
younger Colleftions are either weak and trifling ; 
or if they are juft and proper, yet they are 
grown now fo familiar to you, that you will 
thereby fee your own Advancement in Know- 
Iec^« And in the next Place what Remarks 
you find there worthy of your riper Obfervation, 
you may note them with a marginal Star^ inftead 
of tranfcribing them, as being worthy of your 
iccond Year's Review, when the others are ne- 
g^e6ted. 

To fliorten fomething of this Labour, if the 
Books which you read are your own, mark with 
a Pen, or Pencil, the raofl: confiderable Things 
in than which you defire to remember. Thus 
you may read that Book the fecond Time over 
wiA half the Trouble, by your Eye running 
over the Paragraphs whidr your Pencil has 
noted. It is but a very weak Objeftion againft 
diis Pradlice to fay, I Jhall Ipotl my Book •, for I 
periuade myfelf that you did not buy it as a 
BookfiUer to fell it again for Gain, but as a 
Scbciar to improve your Mind by it ; and if the 
Mind be improved, your Advantage is abundant, 
though your Book yields lefs Money ta your Exe- 
cutes. 

JNkt, This Advice offf^rithtg^ Marihg, and Hn/iewingymi Marks, re- 
fist cbfeflj to thofe occajional Notions you meet with either in Reading or 
inCooverlatioa : But when you are direaly and profijfedly purfuing any Sub- 
jift of Knowledge in a good Syftem in your younger Years. The Syftem ic 
fclf is your ammom Plact^Book, and muft be entirely reviewed. The fame 
^ he (aid concerning any Trtatifi which doiely, fUcciadUy and accurate 1 
wki angr pttoctthr Theat. 

"^" . F pire<a 
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Direft. III. jis you proceed both in Learning and 
in Life^ make a wife Obfervation what are the Ideas^ 
what the Dijcourfes and the Tarts of Knowledge that 
have been more or lefs ufsful to yourfelf or others. 
In our younger Years, while we are fumifhing 
our Minds with a Treafure of Ideas, our Experi- 
ence is but fmall, and our Judgment weak ; it is 
therefore impofiible at that Age to determine aright 
concerning the real Advantage and Ufefulnefs oi 
many things we learn. But when Age and Expe- 
rience have matured your Judgment, then you will 
gradually drop the more ufelefs part of your 
younger Furniture, and be more follicitous to re- 
tain that which is moft neceflary for your Wel- 
fare in this Life, or a better. Hereby you will 
come to make the fame Complaint that almoft 
every learned Man has done after long Experi- 
ence in Study, and in the Affairs of human liife 
and Religion; Alas! how many HourSy and Days, 
and Months^ have I loft in purfuing fome Parts of 
Learnings and in reading fome Authors ^ which have 
turned to no other Account but to inform mcj that 
they were not worth my Labour and Purfuit ! Hap- 
py the Man who has a wife Tutor to condufl: hun 
through all the fciences in the firfl Years of his 
Smdy -, and who has a prudent Friend always at 
Hand to point out to him from Experience how 
much of every Science is worth his Purfuit! And 
happy the Student that is fb wife as to follow fuch 
Advice ! 

Diredb. IV. Learn to acquire a Government over 
your Ideas and your Thoughts^ that they may come 
when they are called^ and depart when they are bid* 
den. There are fome Thoughts that rife and in- 
trude upon us while we fhun themj there arc 
— others 
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others that fly fix)m us, when we would hold and 
fix them. 

Ifth'e/if^j which you would willingly make 
Ae Matter of your pitftnt Meditation are ready 
to fiy from you^ you muft be obftinate in the Pur- 
fiut of them by an Habit of fixed Meditation ; 
you muft keep your Soul to the Work, when it 
is ready to ftart afide every Moment, urilefs you 
will abandon yourfelf to be a Slave to every 
wUd Imagination. It is a common, but it is an 
unhappy and a fhamefiil thing, that every Trifle 
that comes acrols the Senfes or Fancy ftiould divert 
us, that a buzzing Fly fliould teize our Spirits, and 
fcatter our beft Ideas: JBut we muft learn to be 
deaf and regardlefs of other things, befides that 
which we make the prefent Subjeft of our Me- 
ditation : And in order to help a wandering and 
fickle Humour, it is ufeful to have a Book or Pa- 
per in our Hands, which has fome proper Hints 
of the Subjcft that we defign to purfue. We 
muft be refolute and laborious, and fometimes 
confliA with ourfelves if we would be wife and 
learned. 

Yet I would not be too fevere in this Rule : It 
muft be confefled there are Seafons when the Mind, 
or rather the Brain is overtired or jaded with Study 
or Thinking ; or upon fome other Accounts ani- 
mal Nature may be languid or cloudy^ and unfit to 
aflift the Spirit in Meditation ; at fuch Seafons (pro- 
vided that they return not too often) it is better 
fometimes to yield to the prefent Indifpofition ; 
for if Nature intirely refift, notiiing can be done 
to the Purpofe, at leaft in that Subjeft or Sci- 
ence. Then you may think it proper to give 
yourfelf up to fome Hours of Leifure and Recrea- 
tion^ or ufeful Idlenefs •, or if not, then turn your 
Thoughts to fome other alluring Subjeils^ and pore 
F 2 no 
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no longer upon the Jirft^ till fbme brighter or more 
favourable Moments arife. A Student ihaU do 
more in one Hour, when all things concur to in- 
vite him to any fpecial Study, than in four Hours, 
at a dull and improper Seafon. 

I would alfo give the lame Advice, if fome vahf 
Of wortblefs^ or foolijh Idea will crowd itfelf into 
your Thoughts ; and if you find that all your La- 
bour and Wreftling cannot defend your&lf fhxn 
it, then divert the Importunity of that which c^- 
fends you by turning your Thoughts to fomc enter- 
taining Subjed, that may amufe a litde and draw 
you off from the troublefome and impofing Gueft \ 
and many a Time alio in fuch a Cafe, when the 
impertinent and intruding Ideas would divert from 
prefent Duty, Devotion and Prayer have been very 
fucceisfut to overcome fuch obflinate Troublers of 
the^eace ind Profit of the Soul. 

If the riatural Genius and Temper be too vola- 
tile^ fickle and wandrtng^ fuch Perfons ought in a 
moreefpecial manner to apply themfelves to matbe- 
7nattcal Learnings and to begin their Studies with 
Arithinetick and Geometry ; wherein new Truths, 
continually arifing to the Mind out of the plainefl 
and eafieft Principles, will allure the Thoughts 
with incredible Pleafure in the Purfuiti This will- 
give the Student fuch a delightful Tafte of Realon- 
ing, as will fix his Attention to the fingle Subjeft 
which he purfues, and by Degrees will cure the 
habitual Levity of his Spirit : But let him not in- 
dulge and purfue thefe fo far, as to neglcdt the 
prime Studies of his defign'd Profeffion. 
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CHAP. VI. 

special Ruks ta 4ireSt our Conceptions of likings. 

AQrcrt Part of wha^ has been already iiwit- 
ten ]|S defign'd to lay a Fpundation for 
thofe Ridesy yrh.ich may guide and regulate our 
Cbnceptions of things ; this is our main Bufine(s 
and Defign in the Jirfi part ofLogick. Now if we 
can but direft out" Thpughts to a juffc aiid happy 
Manner in forming our Ideas pf things, the other 
Operations of the Mind wiU not Jib eafily be per- 
vmcd ; becaufe moft of our Erijors in Judgment^ 
and the Weaknefs, Fallacy and Miftalcie of our 
Argumentation proceed from the Darknefs^ Con- 
fufion, Defeft, or fome other Irregularity iq our 
Conceptions. 

The Rules to aflift and diredt our Conceptions 
are thefe. 

1. Conceive of things clearly and dijUnSlly in 
their own Natures. 

2. Conceive of ^things compleatly in all their 
Parts. 

3. Conceive of things comprebenfively in all their 
Properties and Relations. 

4. Conceive of things extenftvely in all their 
Kinds. 

^. Conceive of things orderly^ or in a proper 
Method. 
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Sect, I. 

0/ gaining clear and di/linSi Ideas^ 

TH E firft Rule is this. Seek after a clear md 
diftinil Conception of things as they are in their 
fmnNaiufe^ and do not content your /elves, with oh- 
fcure and corfufed Ideas y where clearer are to he at- 
tained. 

There are fome things indeed whereof diftinfl: 
Ideas are fcarce attainable, they feem to furpafs 
the Capacity of the Underftanding in our pre- 
fcnt State ; fuch are the Notions of Eternal, Itn- 
fnenfe^ Infinite^ whether this Infinity be applied to 
Number^' as an infinite Multitude ; to ^antity^ as 
infinite Length, Breadth -, to Powers and Pe^ec- 
'tionsj as Strength, Wifdom, or Goodhefs infi- 
nite, (^c. Tho' Mathematicians ih their way 
demonftrate feveral things in the Ddftrine of 
Infinites, yet there are ftill fome infolvible Diffi- 
culties that attend the Ideas of Infinity^ when it 
is applied to Mind or Body v and while it is in 
Reality but an Idea ever growings we cannot have 
fo clear and diftinft a Conception of it as to fe- 
cure us from Miftakes in fome of our Reafonings 
about it. 

There are many other things that belong to 
the material World, wherein the (harpeft Philo- 
fophers have never yet arrived at clear and diftindl 
tdeas, fuch as the particular Shape, Situation, 
Contexture, Motion of the fmall Particles of Minerals, 
Metals, Plants, &c. whereby their very Natures 
and Eflences are diftinguiflied from each other. 
Nor have we either Senfes or Inftruments fuf- 
ficiently nice and accurate to find them out. 
There are other diings in the World of Spirits. 

wherein 
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wherein our Ideas are very dark and confufed, 
fiich as their Union with animal Nature^ the way 
of their aSling on material Beings, and dieir Con^ 
verfe with each other. And tho' it is a laudable 
Ambition to fearch what may be known of thefe 
Matters, yet it is a vaft Hindrance to the Enrich- 
ment of our Underftandings, if we fpend too 
much of our Time and Pains among Infinites and 
Unjearchablesj and thofe things for the Invefti- 
gation whereof we are not fiirniftied with proper 
Faculties in the prefent State. It is therefore of 
great Service to the true Improvement of the 
Mind to diftinguilh well between Knowables and 
UnknowaHes. 

As far as things are knowable by us, it is of 
excellent Ufe to accuftom our felves/6? clear and di- 
JtinSt Ideas. Now among many other Occalions 
of the Darknefs and Miftakes of our Minds, there 
are thefe two things which moft remarkably bring 
Ctnfufton into our Ideas. 

1. That from our Infancy we have had the Ideas 
of things fo far connefted with the Ideas of Words j 
that we often miflake Words for things, we min- 
gle and confound one with the other. 

2. From our youngeft Years we have been ever 
ready to confider things not fo much in their own 
Natures, as in their various Refpe£fs to ourfelves^ 
and chiefly to our Senfes ; and we have alfo join'cj 
and mingled the Ideas oi fome things, with many 
ether Ideas, to which they are not akin in their 
own Namres. 

In order therefore to a clear and dijiin£l Know- 
ledge of things, we muft uncloath them of all 
thefe Relations and Mixtures, that we may con- 
template them naked, and in their own Natures ; 
and diftinguifti the Subjedt that we have in View 
from ^U other Subjedls whatfoever : Now to per- 
F 4 form 
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form this well, we muft here confider the Dej 
tion of JVordSy and the Definition of^ngs. 

Sect. II. 

Of the Definition of Words or Names. 

IF we could conceive of Things as Angels 
unbodied Spirits do, without involving tl 
in thofe Clouds which Words and Language th 
upon them, we (hould feldom be in Dangei 
fuch Miftakes as are perpetually committed h; 
in the prefent State *, and indeed it would be 
unknown Advantage to us to accuftom ourfc 
to form Ideas of things without Words ^ that we m 
know them in their own proper Natures. Buti 
we muft ufe Wordsj both to learn and to c 
municate moft of our Notions, we Ihould d 
with juft Rules of Caution. I have already 
clar'd in part, how often and by what Means 
Words become the Occafions of Errors in 
Conceptions of Thingjs, To remedy fuch Jn 
veniencies, we myft get an exaft Definition o^ 
Words we make ufe of, i. e. we muft detcri 
prccifely the Senfe of our Words, which is c 
the Definition of the Name. 

Now a Definition of the Name being on! 
J)eclaration in what Senfe the Word is ufed 
what Idea or Objeft we mean by it, this ma 
exj>refs'd by any one or more of the Propei 
Eftcdbs or Circumflances of that Objeft w 
do fufficiently diftinguifh it from other Obj< 
As if I were to tell what I mean by the V 
/&>, I might fay it is that thin Matter whici 
breath in and breath out continually ; or it is 
fluid Body in which the Birds fly a little abovt 
Earth ; or it is that inviftbk Matter wbicb fill 

F 
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Places near the Earthy or which immediately encom- 
fajfes the Globe of Earth and Water. So if I would 
tell what I mean by Lights I would fay, it is that 
Medium whereby we fee the Colours aud Shapes of 
Things ; or it is that which dijlinguijhes the Day from 
the Night. If I were ask'd what I mean by Reli- 
gioMj I would anfwer, it is a Colle5lion of all our 
Duties to God^ if taken in a ftri£t and limited Senfe ; 
but if taken in a large Senfe, it is a ColleSlion ofaU 
our Duties both to God and Man. Thefc arc calPd 
the Definitions of the Name. 

NotCy Jn defining the Name there is no Neceffity 
diat we fliould be acquainted with the intimate £f- 
fcnce or Nature of the Thing ; for any manner of 
Defcription that will but fufficiendy acquaint an- 
other Perfon what we mean by fuch a Word, is a 
fufficient Definition for the Name. And on this Ac- 
count, zfynonymous Word, or a mere Negation of 
the contrary^ a Tranfiation of the Word into another 
Tongue, or a grammatical Explication of it, is 
fometirnes fufficient for this Purpofe; as if one 
would know what I mean by a Sphere^ I tell him 
it i9 a Globe ; if he ask what is a Triangle ^ it is 
that which has three Angles ; oran Oval is that which 
has the Shape of an Egg. Dark is that which has 
no Light ; Afthma is a Difficulty of Breathing ; a 
Diapboretick Medicine, or a Sudorifickj is fome- 
tbing that will provoke Sweating \ and an Infolvenl 
h a Man that cannot pay his Debts. 

Since it is the Defign of Logick^ not only to af- 
fift US in Learning but in Teaching alfb, it is necef • 
(ary that we fhould be fumifh*d with fome pard- 
cular Diredtions vthtmgto the Definitions of Names^ 
bodkin Teaching ^ni Learning. 
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Sect. III. 
DireSums concerning the DcfinUion of Names. 

Dined. I.TT JFE a Care of maldf^ ufe tf mere 
iTl Wordsy infteadff Ideas^ t. e. fiich 
Words as have no Meaning, no Definidon be- 
longing to them : Do not always imagine tifot 
there are Ideas wberefoever there are Names ; toe 
tho' Mankind hath (b many Millions of Ideas 
more than they have Names, yet (o fbdifh and 
lavifli are we, that too often we ule fome Woids 
in mere Wa&^ and have no Ideas for them ; or 
at lead, our Ideas are fb eKeedingly fhaacred 
and confufed, broken and blended, varioas and 
unfetded, that they can fignify nodiing toward 
the Improvement of the Underftanding. Too 
will find a great deal of Reafen for this Remark, 
if you read the Popijb Scbod-men or the m^jfiuk 
Divines. 

Never reft iatisfied therefore widi mere Words 
ivbicb have no Ideas belonging to them^ or at leaft 
no fettled and determinate Ideas. Deal not in fiidi 
empty Ware, whether you are a Learner or a 
Teacher '^ for hereby fome Perfons have made 
themfelves ridi in Words, and learned in their 
own Efteem; whereas in reality their Under- 
ftandings have been poor and they knew no- 
diing. 

Let me ^ve for infiance fome of diofe Wri- 
ters or Talkers who deal much in die Words Na- 
ture^ FatCy Lucky Chance^ Perfe^um^ Power^ U^e^ 
Fortune^ Injlincly i^c. and that even in the nioft 
calm and inftruftive Parts c/ dieir Difooorfe; 
though neither they themfelves nor their Hearers 
have any fettled Meaning under thofe Wofds; 
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and thus they build up their Reafonings, and in- 
fer what they pleafe, with an Ambition of the 
Name of Learning or of fublime Elevations in 
Religion ; whereas in truth, they do but amufe 
themfelves and their Admirers with /welling 
Words of Vanity^ underftanding neither what they 
fay^ nor whereof they a^irm. But this fort of 
TaJk was reproved of old by the two chief 
Apoftles St. Peter and St, Paul^ i Ttm. i. 7. and 
2 ?^/. ii. 18. 

When Pretenders to Philofophy or good Senfe 
grow fond of this fort of Learning, they dazzle 
and confound their weaker Hearers, but fall under 
the Ncgleft of the Wife. The Epicureans are 
guilty of this Fault, when they afcribe the For- 
mation of this World to Chance : The Jrijlo- 
Uliansj when they fay. Nature abhors a Vacuum : 
The Stoics when they talk of Fate, which is 
fuperior to the Gods : And the Gamefters when 
they curfe their llULucky or hope for the Favours 
of Fortune. Whereas, if they would tell us, that 
by the Word Nature they mean the Properties of 
aiTf Being, or the Order of things ejlablijhed at the 
Creation \ that by the Word Fate they intend the 
J}ecrees of God, or the neceffary Connexion and In- 
fluence offecond Caufes and Effects \ ^ if by the Word 
Jjuck or Chance they fignify the avfolute Negation 
nf any determinate Caufe, or only their Ignorance of 
anyfuchCaufe, we fhould know how to converfe 
with them, and to affent to, or diflent from 
their Opinions. But while they flutter in the 
dark, and make a Noife with Words which have 
no fixt Ideas, they talk to the Wind, and can 
never profit. 

I would make this Matter a little plainer ftill 
by Inftances borrowed from the Perijjatetick Phi- 
lofophy, vrhich was taught once in al! r!ie 

Schools. 
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Schools. The Profeflbr fancies he has aflign'd the 
true Reafon, why all heavy Bodies tend doumwardj 
why Amber will draw Feathers or Straws^ and die 
Loadftone draw Iron^ when he tells you, that dm 
is done by certain gravitating and attraStive ^a- 
Bties, whidi proceai from th^ fuhfiantial Forms rf 
thofe various Bodies. He imagines that he has 
explained why the Loadfione^s * North Pole^ fiaH 
repel the North End of a magnetick Needky and ah 
tra^ the South, when he affirms, that this is done 
by k^ Sympathy, with one End of it, and its An- 
iipatby againft the other End. Whereas in truth, 
all thefe Names of Sympathy, Antipathy, fubftan- 
Hal Forms and polities, when they are put for die 
Caufcs of thefe EfFeds in Bodies, are bur hard 
Words, which only exprefs a learned and pony- 
pous Ignorance of the true Caufe of natural Ap^ 
pearanccs ; and in this Senfe they arc mere fVbrds 
without Ideas. 

This will evidently appear, if one ask me, why 
a concanje Mirrour or convex Glafs will burn Wood 
in the Sun- Beams or why a fVedge wUl cleave 
it? And I fhould tell him, it is by an uftorious 
SiuaUty in the Mirrour or Gia&, and by a dtaving 
Power m the Wedge, arifing from a certain un- 
known fubjlantial Form in them, whence they 
derive thefe ^alities ; or if he fhould ask me 
why a Clock ftrikes, and p$ints to the Hour, and I 
ihould fay, it is by an indicating Form B,ndjfbnorific 
^ality ; whereas I ought to tell hkn how Ae 
Sun-Beams are collefted and united by a burning 
Glafs ; whence the mechanical Force of a Wedge 
is derived j and what are the Wheeb and Springs^ 

* Ntty Some Writers call that the South-Pole of a Loadftone which at- 
traas the Soutb-Rnd of the Needle i but I chufe to foUow tboic who caU^k 
the Nortb'PoU. 
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the Pointer and Hammer^ and Belly whereby a 
Clock gives notice of the Time, both to the Eye 
and the Ear. But thele ufiorious and cleaving 
Pczversj fonorous and indicating Forms and ^alities^ 
do either teach die Enquirer nothing at all but 
what he knew before, or they are mere Words mth- 
aa Ideas*. 

. And there is many a Man in the vulgar and 
in the learned World, who imagines himfelf 
deeply skilled in the Controverftes of Divinity^ 
whereas he has only furnifhed himfelf with a 
Fsrcd oi fcbolajlick ov myjiick WordSj under fome 
of which the Authors themfelves had no juft Ideas; 
and the Learner when he hears, or pronounces 
diem, hath fcarce any Ideas at all. Such fort of 
Words fometimes have become Matters of im- 
mortal Contention, as though the Gofpel could 
not ftand without them-, and yet the Zealot per- 
haps knows little more of them than he does of 
Sbibkktb^ or Higgaion^ Selah. Judges xii. 6. Pfal. 
ix. i6. 

Yet here I would lay down this Caution, that 
there are fcveral Objefts of which we have not a 
dear and diftindt Idea, much lefs an adequate or 
comprehenTive one, and yet we cannot call the 
Names of thcfe things fFbrds without Ideas j 

* Jt may be ebjeffed here, ** And what does the laodern Philofi>t>her9 
" with all his deUU of mathematical Numbers and Diagrams, do mpre 
*' than this toward the Solution of thefe Ditficuities ? Does he not defcribe 
*' Grmvitj^ by a certain unkntmm Force, ^vbgreby Bod'n tend dowtnvard to tin 
*' CmUrt Hath he found the certain and mechanical Retfbns of ^/rtf/?/ory 
" Bimttifm, 8cc,f ** I jinfwer, That the Modems have found a thou&n4 
thiflgi bjr tpplying Mathematicks to natural Philofophy, which the Anci- 
ents were ignorant of j and when they ufe any Names of this Kind, «/«« 
Grmvitmitn, AttrM&ion, tec. they ufe ihem only to fignify, that there art 
inch EffcAsand fuch Caufes, with a f equent Confeflion of their iKnorance 
of the true Springs of them : They d • not pretend to make tbejS fFordt 
tmd for the real Caufet of things, as tho* they thereby affign'^ the true 

Cik>lbphical Solution of theie Difficulties ; for in this Senle they wiU ftUI 
H^vrdswitkiut Ideas, whether in the Mouth of an oU Philofopheff or a 

Oick 
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fuch arc die Infinity and Eternity of Gtod himfetf, 
the Umcn of our own Soul and Body^ the Umon of 
the divine and human Natures in Jefus Cbri/ij tbe 
Operation of tbe holy Spirit on tbe Mind of Man^ 
^c. Thefe ought not to be called ff^ords with- 
out Ideas J for there is fufficient Evidence for die 
Reality and Certainty of the Exiftencc of dieir 
Objedts, tho' there is fome Confufion in our cksu*^ 
eft Conceptions of them ; and our Ideas of them, 
tho* imperfca, are yet fufficient to converfe about 
thetn, ID far as we have Need, and to determine 
fo much as b necefiSiry for our own Faith and 
Pradtice. 

Direft. IL Do not fuppofe that the Natures or 
Effences of things always differ from one another^ 
as much as their Nam^s do. There are various 
Purpofes in human Life, for which we put very 
different Names on the fame thing, or on things, 
whofe Natures are near akin ; and thereby often- 
times, by making a new nominal Species^ we are 
ready to deceive ourfelves with the Idea of another 
real Species of Beings: And thofe whole Under- 
ftandings are led away by the mere Sound of 
Words, fancy the Nature of thofe things to be very 
different whofe Names are fo, and judge of them 
accordingly. 

I may borrow a remarkable Inftance for my 
Purpofe almoft out of every Garden, which con- 
tains a Variety of Plants in it. Moft or all Plants 
agree in this, that they have a Root, a Stalky 
Leaves, Buds, Bloffoms and Seeds : But the Gar- 
diner ranges them under very different Names, as 
tho* they were really different Kinds of Bemgs, 
merely becaufe of the different Ufe and Service to 
which they arc applied by Men : As for Inftance, 

thofe 
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thofe Plants whofe Roots are eaten fhall appro- 
priate the Name of i?t?(?/i to themfelves ; fuch are 
CarrotSy ^urntps^ Radijhes, ^c. If the Leaves are 
of chief ufe to us, then we call them Herhs ; as 
Sage^ Mint J Thyme : If the Leaves are eaten raw 
they ^e termed Sallad ; as Lettuce^ Purjlain : If 
iDoiled, they become Pot-herbs •, as Spinage^ Cole- 
W>rts ; and fome of thofe fame Plants, which are 
Pat-herbs in one Family, are Sallad in another. 
If the Buds are made our Food, they are called 
Heads^ or I'ops ; fo Cabbage Heads, Heads of Af- 
paragus B,nd jirtichoaks. Jf the BloJJom be of molt 
Importance, we call it a Flower ; fuch are Dai- 
fies^ Tulips and Carnations^ which are the mere 
Bloflbms of thofe Plants. If the Hujk or Seeds 
arc eaten, they are called the Fruits of the Ground^ 
as Peafe^ Beansj Strawberries^ fcfr. If any Part 
of the Plant be of known and common Ufe to us 
ia Medicine^ we cajl it a phyfical Herb^ as Carduusy 
Scurvygrafs\ but if we count no part ufehal, we 
call it. a IVeedj and throw it out of the Garden ; 
and yet perhaps our next Neighbour knows fome 
valuable Property and ufe of it ; he plants it in 
his Garden, and gives it the Title of an Herb or 
a Flower. You fee here how fmall is the real Di- 
ftin&ion of thefe feveral Plants^ confider'd in 
their general Nature as the lejfer Vegetables : yet 
what very different Ideas we vulgarly form con- 
cerning them, and make different Species of them, 
chiefly becaufe of the different Names given 
them. 

Now when things are fet in this clear Light, 
it appears how ridiculous it would be for two 
Ferfons to contend, wliether Dandelion be a Herbj 
or a fFeed •, whether it be a Pot-herb or Sallad ; 
when by the Cuftom or Fancy of different Fami- 
lies, this one Plant obtains all thefe Names, ac- 
3 cording 
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cording to the feveral Ufes of it, and die Value 
that is put upon it. 

NoUj here, that I find no manner of Fauk with 
the Variety <rf" Naoies which arc given to feveral 
Plants, according to the various Ufes we make of 
them. But I would not have our Judgments im- 
tx>fed upon herd>y, to think that thefe mere m* 
mind Species, viz. Herbs^ Sallad and fFeeds be- 
come three really different Species of Beings, on 
this Account, that they have different Names and 
Ufes. But I proceed to other Infiances. 

It has been the Cuftom ci Mankind, when 
they have been angry with any thing, to add a 
mw iH Name to it, diat they may convey there* 
by a hatefiil Idea of k, tho* the Nature of the 
thing dill abides the lame^ So the Papifts call die 
Proteftants Hereticks : A prcqdiane Perlbn calls a 
Man of Piety a Preciftan : And in the Times 
of the Civil War in the laft Century, the Rtyal^s 
cali'd the Parliamentarians^ Fanaticks^ Rmindbeads 
and Seffaries: And thfey in requital calPd die 
Royalifts^ Malignants : But the Pardzans on each 
fide were really neidier better nor worle for thde 
Names. 

It has alfo been a fi^quent Pradlicc on the 
other Hand, to put new JanmLrahle Names upon ill 
Ideas J on purpofe to take ofi^lhe Odium of them. 
But notwithftanding all thefe flattering Names 
and Tides, a Man of profufc Generofity is but a 
Spendthrift ; a natural Son is a Baftard ftil] ; a Gal- 
lant is an Adulterer, and a Lady of Pleafure is a 
Whore. 

Dired. III. Take heed of believing the Nature 
and Effence of two or more things to be certainly the 
fame, becaufe they may have the fame Name given 
them. This has been an unhappy and fatal Occa- 

fiOQ 
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fion of a thoufand Miftakes in the natural, in the 
civil, and in the religious AfFaifs of Life, both a- 
mongft the Vulgar and the Learned. I fliall give 
two or three Inftances, chiefly in the Matters of 
Natural Philofophy^ having hinted feveral Dangers 
of this Kind, relating to Theology in the foregoing 
Difcourfe concerning Equivocal fVbrds. 

Our elder Philofophers have generally made uie 
of the Word Soul to fignify that Principle where- 
by a Plant grows, and they called it the vegetatroe 
Soul : The Principle of the animal Motion of a 
Brute has been likewife calPd a Soul^ and we have 
been taught to name it the fenfttive Soul : They 
have alfb given the Name Soul^ to that fuperior 
Principle in Man, whereby he thinks, judges, rea* 
fons, 6?^. and tho* they diftingui(h*d this by the 
honourable Title of the rational Soul, yet in com- 
mon Difcourfe and Writing we leave out the Words 
vegetative, fenfttive and rational -, and make the 
Word Soul ferve for all thefe Principles : Thence 
we arc led early into this Imagination, that there is 
a fart of fpiritual Being in "Plants and in Brutes^ 
like that in Men. Whereas if we did but abftraft 
and feparate thefe Things from Words, and com- 
pare the Caufe of Growth in a Plant, with the 
Caufe of Reafoning in Man f without the Word 
Sout) we (hall never think that thefe two Princi- 
ples were at all like one another ; nor Ihould we 
perhaps fo eafily and peremptorily conclude, that 
Brutes need an intelligent Mind to perform their 
animal Aftions. 

Another Inftance may be the Word Life, 
tirhich being attributed to Plants, to Brutes, and 
to Afe», and in each of them afcribed to the Soulj 
has very eafily betrayed us from our Infancy into 
diis Miftake, that the Spirit, or Mind, or think- 
ing Principle^ in Many is the Spring of vegetative 

G and 
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an animal life to bis Body : Whereas it is evident^ 
that if the Spirit or thinking Principle of Man 
gave Life to his animal Nature, the Way to 
Uve Men from dying would not be to ufe Medi- 
c'lnes, but to perfuade the Spirit to abide in the 
Body. 

I might derive a third Inftance from the Word 
Heat ; which is ufed to fignify the Set^aUion 
we have when we are near the Fire, as well as die 
Caufe of that Senfation which is in the Fire itfelf ; 
and thence we conclude from our Infancy, that 
ihere is a fort of Heat in the Fire refembling our own 
Senfation J or the Heat which we feel : Whereas in 
the Fire there is nothing but little Particles of 
Matter, of fuch particular Shapes, Sizes, Situa- 
tions and Motions as are fitted to imprels fuch 
Motions on our Flefh or Nerves as excitse the 
Senfe of Heat. Now if this Caufe of our Sen&- 
tion in the Fire had been always called by a di- 
ftinft Name, perhaps we had not been fo nx)ted 
in this Miftake, that the Fire is hot wish tbi fame 
fort of Heat that we feel. This will appear with 
more Evidence, when we confider that we are 
fecure from the lame Miftake where there have 
been two different Names allotted to our Senfation^ 
and to the Caufe of it -, as, we do not fay. Pain is 
in the Fire that burns us, or in the Knife that cuts 
and wounds us ; for we call it burning m the Fire^ 
cutting in the Knife^ and Pain only, when it is in 
§urfelves. 

Numerous Infbnces of this Kind might be de- 
rived from the Wordsy^^(?^, four^ loudJfhrUly and 
almoft all the fenftble ^alitiesy whofe real Naturqi 
we miftake from our very Infancy, and we arc 
ready to fuppofe them to be the fame in us, and in 
ihe Bodies that caufe them ; pardy, becaufe the 
Words which fignify our own Senlations, are ap- 
plied 
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plkd alfo to fignify thofe unknown Shapes and 
Motions of the little Corpufcks which excite and 
Cfti^ thofe Seniations. 

Dircft. IV. In Conrjerfation or Reading be dilu 
gtM to find out the true Senfe^ or diJiinSl Idea^ 
wbicb the Speaker or Writer affixes to bis fFords i 
and ejfeciatly to thofe fTords which ate the chi^ 
SuhjeSofhis Difiourfe. As &r as pbllible take 
heed, left you put more or fewer Ideas into one 
Word, than the Perfon did when he wrote or 
fpoke ; and endeavour that your Ideas of every 
Word may he the fame as his were i Then you 
itill judge better of what he fpeaks or writes. 

h is for want of this that Men miarrcl in the 
dark ; and that there are fo many Contentions in' 
the feveral Sciences^ and efpecially in Divinity 
Multitudes of them arife from a Miftake of the 
true Scnfc or compleat Meaning, in which Worda 
ttieafed by the Writer or Speaker-, afld hereby 
ibmetimes theyfeem to agree y when they really differ 
in their Sentiments ; and fometimes theyfeem to dif^ 
fer when they really agree. Let me give an Inftance 
of both. 

When one Man by the Word Churchy fhall 
tmderftand all that believe in Chrifi ; and another 
by the Word Church means only the Church of 
Rome I they may both aflent to this Propofiti-^ 
do, There is no Salvation out of the Churchy and 
yet their inward Sentiments may be widely diffe- 
rent. 

Again, if one Writer fliall affirm that Virtue 
aided to Faith isfufficient to make a ChriftiaHy and 
anodier fhall as zealoufly deny this Propofition,; 
diBT feem to differ widely in Words, and yet 
pemaps they may both really agree in Seqtiment t 

G * ^ 
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If by the Word Virtue^ the Affirmer intends our 
whole Duty to God and Man -, and the Denier by 
the Word Virtue means only Courage^ or at moft 
our Duty toward our Neighbour j without includ- 
ing in the Idea of it the Duty which we owe to 
God, 

Many fuch fort of Contentions as thefe are, if 
traced to their Original, will be found to be mere 
Logomachies J or Strifes and Quarrels about Names 
and fVbrdsj and vain J anglings, as the Apoftle 
calls them in his firfl: Letter of Advice to Ti- 
mothy. 

In order therefore to attain clear and dijlinll 
Ideas of what we read or hear, we muft fearch 
the Senfe of JVords •, we muft confider what is 
their Original and Derivation in our own or fo- 
reign Languages ; what is their common Senfe 
amongft Mankind, or in other Authors, efpecial- 
ly fuch as wrote in the fame Country, in the lame 
Age, about the fame Time, and upon the fame 
Subjects : We muft confider in what Senfe the 
fame Author ufes any particular Word or PbrafCj 
and that when he is difcourfing on the fame Mat- 
ter, and efpecially about the feme Parts or Para- 
graphs of his Writing : We muft confider whe- 
ther the Word be ufed in a ftridt and limited, or 
in a large and general Senfe ; whether in a literal, 
in a figurative, or in a prophetick Senfe -, whe- 
ther it has any fecondary Idea annext to it befides 
the primary or chief Senfe. We muft enquire 
farther, what is the Scope and Defign of the 
Writer ; and what is the Connedtion of that Sen- 
tence with thofe that go before it, and thofe which 
follow it. By thefe and other Methods we are to 
fearch out die Definition of Names, i. e. the true 
Senfe and Meaning in which any Author or Speaker 
ufes any Word, which may be the chief Subjeft 
3 oi 
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of Difcourfe, ^or may carry any confiderable Im- 
portance in it.^ 

Direft. V. When we communicate our Notions to 
others y merely with a Dejign to inform and improve 
their Knowledge^ let us in the Beginning of our Dif 
courfe take care to adjuft the Definition of Names 
where foever there is need of it ^ that is, to determine 
plainly what we mean by the chief IVords which 
are the SubjeSl of our Difcourfe ; and be fure always 
to keep the fame Ideas ^ whenfoever we ufe the jame 
Woras^ unlefs we give due Notice of the Change. 
This will have a very large and happy Influence, in 
fecuring not only others but our felves too from 
Confufion and Miftake ; for even Writers and 
Speakers themfelves, for want of due Watchful- 
nels, are ready to affix different Ideas to their own 
Words^ in different Parts of their Difcourfes, and 
hereby bring Perplexity into their own Reafonings, 
and confound their Hearers. 

It is by an obfcrvation of this Rule, that Ma^ 
tbematicians have fo happily fecured themfelves, 
and the Sciences which they have profeft, from 
Wrangling and Controverfy ; becaufe whenfoever 
in the Progrefs of their Treatifes they have Oc- 
cafion to ufe a new and unknown Word, they al- 
ways define it, and tell in what Senfe they (hall 
take it -, and in many of their Writings you find 
a heap of Definitions at the very beginning. Now 
if the Writers of Natural Phtlofophy and Morality 
had ufed the fame Accuracy and Care, they had 
cfFeftually fecluded a Multitude of noify and fruit- 
Icfs Debates out of their feveral Provinces : Nor 
had that facred Theme of Divinity been perplex- 
ed with fo many intricate Difputes, nor the Church 
of Chrifi; been torn to pieces by fo many Se<5ls 
4nd FaftionSji if ^ Words Grace^ Faith^ Righte- 
G 3 mff^^fi 
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9ufneff^ Repentance^ JufiificatUmy Worfinf, Churchy 
Bijhop^ Trejbyter^ i^c. had been well ddfincd, and 
their Significations adjufted, as near as poffible, by 
the Ufc of thofe Words in the new Teuamcnt ; or 
at leaft, if every Writer had told us at firft in 
what Scnfe he would ufe thofe Words. 

Direft. VI, In your own Studies, as well as in 
the Communication of your ^Thoughts to others, mere- 
lyfor their Information, a/vtAd ambiguous and eauir 
vocal Terms as much as poj/ibk. Do not ufe uich 
Words as have two or three Definitions of the 
Name belonging to them, /• e, foch Words as 
have two or three Senfes , where there is any 
Danger of Miftake. Where your chief Bufinefi 
is to inform the Judgment, and to explain a Mat- 
ter, rather than to perfuade or aficd, be not faid 
of exprefling your felves in figurative Language^ 
when there are any proper Words that fignify the 
fame Idea in their literal Scnfe. It is the ^mhi- 
guity of Names, as we have often faid, that brings 
almoft infinite Confufion into our Conceptions of 
Things. 

But where there is a ncccflity of ufing an ambi^u- 
ous Word, there let double Care be ufcd in defining 
that Word, and declaring in what Senfe youtal^ 
it. And be fure to fuflfer no ambiguous Word ever 
to come into your Definitions. 

Direft. VII. In communicating your Notions, ufe 
every Word as near as pojfible in the fame Senfe in 
which Mankind commonly ufes it ; or which Writers 
that have gone before you have ufually affixt to it^ 
^pon Condition that it is free from Ambiguity, ^ho* 
Names are in their Original merely arbitrary, yet 
we Ihould always keep to the cftablilh*d Meaning 
pf them, unlds great J^^ccdEty require the Al- 
teration 5 
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ttration ; for when any Word has been ufed to 
fignify an Idea, that old Idea will recur in the 
Mind when the Word is heard or read, rather 
than any new Idea which we may fatten to it. 
And this is one Reafon why the received Definu 
tion of Names Ihould be changed as little as pofTi- 
ble. 

But I add farther, that tho* a Word entirely 
new, Ihtroduced into a Language, may be affixed 
to whit Idea you pleafe, yet an old Word ought 
never to be fixt to an unaccuftomed Idea, without 
juft and evident Neceffity, or without prefent or 
previous Notice, left we introduce thereby a Li- 
icnfe for all manner of pernicious Equivocations 
and Faljhoods ; as for Inftance, when an idle Boy 
vAio has not feen his Book all theMor;iing fhall tell 
his Matter that he has learnt his Lejfon^ he can ne- 
ver excufe himfelf by faying, that by the Word 
LeffoH he meant his Breahfafty and by the Word 
katTi he meant eating -, furely this would be con- 
ftrucd a downright Lye, and his fancied Wit would 
hardly procure his Pardon. 

In ufing an ambiguous Word which has been 
ufed in different Senfes, we may chufe what we 
think the mott proper Senfe, as I have done p. 86. 
m naming the Poles of the Loadftone^ Nordi or 
South. 

And when a Word has been ufed in two or three 
Senfes, and has made a great Inroad for Error up- 
on that Account, it is of good Service to drop one 
or two of thofe Senfes, and leave it only one re- 
ihaming, and affix the other Senfes or Ideas to 0- 
thcr Words. So the modern Philofophers, wherf 
they treat of the human Soul^ they call it the Mini 
or Mens humana^ and leave the Word Anima or 
Soul to fignify the Principle of Life and Motion in 
mere animal Beings. 

Q4 The 
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The Poet Juvenal has long ago given us a hint 
of this Accuracy and Diftinftion when he fays of 
Brutes and Men^ 

Indulftt mundi communis Condttor illis 
Tanlum Animas ; noMs Animum quoque. 

Sat.xvi. 'z;. 134. 

Exception, There is one Cafe wherein fome of 
thefe laft Rules concerning the Definition of IVords 
may be in fome pieafure difpenfed with ; and that 
is, when ftrong and rooted Prejudice hath cfta- 
blifh'd fome favourite Word or Phrafe, and long 
ufed it to exprefs fome miftakea Notion, or to 
unite fome inconfiftent Ideas ; for then it is fbme- 
times much eafier to lead the World into Truth by 
indulging their Fondnefs for a Phrafe, and by af- 
figning and applying new Ideas and Notions to their 
Favourite Word ; and this is much fafer alfo than 
to awaken all their Paflions by reje6ling both their 
old Words, and Phrafes, and Notions, and intro- 
ducing all new at once : Therefore we continue to 
fay, There is Heat in the Fire^ there is Coldnefs in 
Ice^ rather, than invent new Words to exprefs the 
Powers which are in Fire or Ice, to excite the 
Senfations'of //if^/ or Cold in us. For the fame Reafon 
fome Words and Phrafes which are lefs proper 
may be continued in Theology, while People are led 
into clearer Ideas with much more Eafe and Sucr 
cefs, than if an Attempt were made to change all 
their beloved Forms of Speech. 

In other Cafes thefe logical Direilions fhould ge- 
nerally be obferved, and different Names afKxt to 
different Ideas. 

Here I cannot but take Occafion to remark, 
that it is a confiderable Advantage to any Lan- 
guage to have a Variety of new Word's introduce^ 

into 
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into it, that when in Courfc of Time new Ohje5ls 
and new Ideas arife, there may be new Words and 
Names affign'd to them : And alfo where one fm- 
gle Name has fuftain'd two or three Ideas in Time 
paft, thefe new Words may remove the Ambigu- 
ity by being affixt to fome of thofe Ideas. This 
Praftice would by degrees take away part of the 
Uncertainty of Language. And for this Reafon I 
cannot but congratulate our Englijh tongue ^ that it 
has been abundandy enrich'd with the Tranflation 
of Words from all our neighbour Nations, as well 
as from antient Languages, and thefe Words have 
been as it were enfranchifed amongft us •, for French^ 
Latin^ Greek and German Names will fignify En- 
glijh Ideas, as well as Words that are antiently and 
intirely Englijh, 

It may not be amifs to mention in this Place, 
that as the Determination of the particular Senfe 
in which any Word is ufed is called the Dejinition 
ff the Namey fo the Enumeration of the various 
Sen&s of any equivocal Word is fometimes call'd 
the Divijion or DiJlinSlion oj the Name 5 and for 
this Purpofe good Diftionaries are of excellent 
Ufe. 

This DiJiinSlion of the Name or Word is greatly 
neceflary in Argumentation or Difpute 5 when a 
fallacious Argument is ufed, he that anfwers it di- 
ftinguifhes the feveral Senfes of fome Word or 
Phrafe in it, and Ihews in what Senfe it is true and 
in what Senfe it is as evidently /^^, 
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Sict. IV. 
6/ tht DifinitiiAi of Things. 

AS iStMt is much CMiyidn ihti^Ucfd mtb 
our Ideftd, by di6 Means 6f thofe U^oris 
td which they are afHwed i fo the mingling dkr Ideas 
-with ttch other without Gftution, is a ferther Oc- 
cftfidrt whereby they bcebfne cbnfufed. A Court 
Lfldyy bom &nd bred up ambngfl: PdMp and Emu 
page^ and the vain Ndti6ni 6f B^V/A and %tf %, 
conftantly joins and mi«es all thefe with die Idea 
of her felf, and (he imagines thefe to be tffential 
to ber Nature^ and as it Were necejfary to bet Btifig ; 
thence (he is tempted to look upon metiial SerijantSj 
and the lowefl: Rank di Mankind, as anotber 
Species of Beings quite diftinft from her felf. A 
Plough Boy tlmt has never travelled beyond his 
own Village, and has feen nothing but tbatclfd 
Houfes and his Parijh-Churcbj is naturally led to 
imagine that Thatch belongs to the very Nature 
of a Houfe, and that that nrtuft be a Church which 
is buik of Stone J and efpecially if it has a Spire up- 
on k. A Child whofe Uncle has been exceflive 
fond, and his Schoolmafter very fevere, eafily be- 
lieves that Fondnefs always belongs to Uncles^ and 
that Set)erity is eflential to Mafters or InftruSfors^ 
He has feen alfo Soldier^ with red Coats j or Aff- 
nifters with long black Gowns^ and therefore he 
perfuades himfelf that thefe Garbs are eflential to 
the Charafters, and that he is not a Minifter who 
has not a long black Gown^ nor can he be a Sol- 
dier who is not drefled in red. It would be weH 
if all fuch Miftakes ^ded ' widi ChildlK>Qd« 
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It might be alfo lubjoined, that our complex 
Ideas become confufed, not only by uniting or Men* 
fing together more fmple or ftngle Ideas tnan real- 
ly belong to them^ as in the fnftances juft men- 
tioned ; but Obfcurity and Conftifion lometimes 
come upon our Ideas alfo, for want of uniting d 
fuMcient Number of ftngle Idfasxo make the com- 
plex one : So if I conceive of a Leopard only as a 
fpctted Beafiy this does not diftinguifh it from a Ty- 
^er or z LynXy nor from many Dogs or Horfes^ 
which are Ipotted too 5 and therefore a Leopard 
muft have fome more Ideas added to complete and 
diftinguifh it. 

I grant that it is a large and free Acquaintance 
with the Worlds a watchful Obfervation and dili- 
gent Search into the Nature of Things that muft 
rally con^a this kind of Errors : The Rules of Lo- 
pck are not fufficient to do it : But yet the Rules of 
Ltjgick may inftruft us by what means to diftinguifh 
one thing from another, and how to fearch and 
mark out as far as may be the Cqntents and Limits 
of the Nature of diftinft Beings, and thus may give 
us CTeat Afliftance towards the Remedy of thefe 
Miftakes, 

As the Definitipn of Names frees us from that 
Confiilion which Words introduce, fo. the Defini- 
tion of Things will in fome Meafure guard us a- 
gainft that Confufion which mingled Ideas have 
Introduced : For as a Definition of the Name ex- 
plains what any Word means, fo a Definition of 
ibe Thing explains what is the Nature of that 
thing. 

In order to form a Definition of any thing 
we muft put forth thefe three Afts of the 
Mind. 

i»S Compare the thing to be defined with 

Other things that are moft like to itfelf, and fee 

4 ' whercia 
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wherein its Eflcnce or Nature agrees with them ; 
and that is calPd the general Nature or Gems in a 
Definition : So if you would define what fUne is, 
firft compare it with other Things like itfelf, as 
Cyderj Perry^ i£c. and you will find it agrees 
cffentully with them in this, that it is zfort of 
Juice. 

2<**y, Confider the moft remarkable and prima- 
ry Attribute, Property, or Idea wherein this Thing 
differs from thofe other Things that are moft like 
it 5 and that is its ejfential or fpecific Difference : 
So Wine differs from Cyder and Perry ^ and all (h 
ther Juices^ in that it is freffed from a Grape. This 
may be called itsfpecial Nature, which diftingiufh- 
es it from other Juices. 

2«iiy, Join the general and fpecial Nature toge- 
ther, or (which is all one) the Genus and the Diffe- 
rence, and thefe make up a Definition. So the Juice 
of a Grape, or Juice pr eft from Grapes is ^c Defi- 
nition of jyine. 

So if I would define what Winter is, I confider 
firft wherein it agrees with other Things which are 
moft like it {viz,) Summer, Spring, Autumn, and 
I find they are all Seafons of the Tear ; therefore a 
Seafon of the Tear is the Genus. Then I obferve 
wherein it differs from thefe, and that is in the 
jhortnefs of the Days \ for it is this which does pri- 
marily diftinguifh it from other Seafons -, therefore 
this may be called its fpecial Nature or its Diffe- 
rence. Then by joining thefe together I make a 
Definition. Winter \sthat Seafon of the Tear where- 
in the Days are fhorteft. I confefs indeed this is 
but a ruder Definition of it, for to define it as an ac- 
curate Aftronomer I muft limit the Days, Hours 
and Minutes. 

After the fame manner if we would explain or 
define what the Pi^ure of a Man is, we qonfidcr. 

firft 
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firft the Genus or general Nature of it, which is a 
Reprefentation ; and herein it agrees with many o- 
ther Things, as a Statue^ a Shadowj a Pn«/, a 
wrJ^/ Defcriftion of a Man, fcfr. Then we con- 
fider wherein it differs from thefe, and we find it 
differs from a verbal Defcription in that it is a Re-- 
prefentation to the Eye and not to the Ear : It dif- 
fers from a Statue in that it is a Reprefentation up- 
on a flat Surface, and not in a folid Figure ; It dif- 
fers from a Shadow in that it is an abiding Repre- 
fentation and not a fleeting one : It differs from a 
Print or Draughty becaufe it reprefcnts the Colours 
by Paint as well as the Shape of the Objefl: by De- 
lineation. Now fo many, or rather fo few of thefe 
Ideas put together, as are juft fufEcient to diflin- 
guifh a Picture from all other Reprefentations^ 
make up its efTential Difference or its fpecial Na^ 
ture ; and all thefe are included in its being painted 
on a plain Surface. Then join this to the GenuSj 
which is a Reprefentation ; and thus you have the 
compleat Definition of the Picture of a Man, viz. 
it is the Reprefentation of a Man in, Paint upon a 
Surface {or a Plane.) 

Here it mufl be obfervedy that when we fpeak 
of the Genus and Difference as compofing a De- 
finitionj it mufl always be underflood that the near- 
eft Genus and the fpectfick Difference are requi- 
red. 

The next general Nature or the neareft Genus 
muft be ufed in a Definition, becaufe it includes 
all the reft •, as if I would define Wine^ I muft 
fay Wine is a Juice^ which is the neareft Genus 5 
and not fay, Wine is a Liquid^ which is a re- 
mote general Nature ; or JVine is a Subftance^ 
which is yet more remote, for Juice includes 
both Subftance and Liquid, Befides, neither of 
iiicfe two remote general Natures would make 

any 
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any Diftinftion betwixt Wtnezndi a thoufend other 
Subftancesy or other Liquids^ a remote Genus leaves 
the thing too much undiftinguifh'd. 

The fpecifick Difference is that primary Attribute 
which diftinguiflies each Species from one another, 
while they ftand ranked under the feme general Na- 
ture or Genus, Tho* Wine differs from other Li- 
3uids in that it is the Juice tf a certain Fruity yet 
lis is but 2l general or generick Difference^ for k does 
not diftinguifh PFine from Cyder or Perry ; the Spe- 
eifick Difference of Wine rfierefore is its Prejfure 
from the Grapey as Cydet is preflfed from Apples^ 
and Perry from Pears* 

In Defittitions alfo we muft ufe the primary At* 
tribute that diftinguifhes the5^m<?ior fpecialNa'^ 
ture, and not attempt to define Wine by its parti- 
cular Taftes, or Effects, or other Properties^ 
which are but fecendary or confequentialy when its 
Preffure from the Grape is die moft obvious and 
primary Diftindtion of it from all other Juices. 1 
confefs in fome Cafes it is not fb eafily known 
which is the primary Idea that diftinguifhes one 
thing from another ; and therefore fome would as 
foon define JVinter by the Coldnefs of the SeafoUy as 
by the Shortnefs of the Days ; though the Short- 
fiefs of the Days is doubtlels the moft juft, primary 
and philofophical Difference betwixt that and the 
odier Seafons of the Year, fince Winter Days ait 
always fhortefiy but not always the coldeft ; I add 
alfo, that the Shortnefs of the Days is one Caufe of 
the Coldnefs y but th&C(?/iisno Caufe of their 5iw^ 
nefs. 
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Rules of Definition If the thing. 

TH E fpecid Rulei cf a ^ood Definition ar^ 
thefe : 

Rule I. A Definition mufi be umverfal^ qr as fome 
call it, adequate ; that is, it muft agree to all the 
particular Species or Individuals th^t are included 
under the fame Idea ; fo the Juice of a Grape a- 
grees to all proper Winesy whether Red^ Wbite^ 
French^ Spani/h^ Florencey &c. 

Rule II. // muft he proper and peculiar to the 
Tlnng defined J and agree to that alone % for it is th^ 
very Defign of a Definition cfFeftually to diftin- 
guifh one thing from all others : So the Juice of n 
Grape agrees to no other Subftance, to no other Li- 
<piid, to no other Being but FFine. 

Thefe two Rules being obferved will always ren- 
der a Definition reciprocal with the Thing defined 5 
which is a fcholaftick Way of fpeaking, to fignify 
that the Definition may be ufed in any Sentence in 
die Place of the thing defined^ or they may be 
mutually affirmed concerning each other, or fub- 
ftituted in the room of each other. The Juice cf 
the Grape is Wine^ or Wine is the Juice of th$ 
Grape. And wherefoever the Word Wine is ufed, 
you may put the Juice of the Grape inftead of it, 
except when you confider Wine rather as a Word 
than a Things or when k is mcntioaed in fuch logi-^ 
^^/ Rules. ^ 

Ruk 
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Rule III. J Definition ought to he clear and plain ; 
for the Defign of it is to lead us into the Knowledge 
of the Thing defined. 

Hence it will follow that the Words ufed in a 
Definition ought not to be doubtful^ and equivocal, 
and obfciirey but as plain and eafy as the Language 
will afford : And indeed it is a general Rule con- 
cerning the Definition both of Names and Things, 
that no Word fhould be ufed in either of them 
which has any Darknefs or Difficulty in it, unlefs 
it has been before explained or defined. 

Hence it will follow alfo, that there are many 
Things which cannot well be defined either as to 
the Name or the Thing, unlefs it be by fynonymous 
Words, or by a Negation of the contrary Idea, &fr. 
for learned Men know not how to make them 
more evident or more intelligible than the Ideas 
which every Man has gained by the vulgar Me- 
thods of teaching. Such are the Ideas of Extenfton, 
Duration^ Thought^ Confcioufnefs^ andmoflofour 
fimple Ideas, and particularly fenfible Qualities, 
as tVhite^ Blue, Red, Cold, Heat^ Shrill, Bitter, 
Sour J 6fr. 

We can fay of Duration that it is a Continuance 
in Beings or a not ceaftng to he -, we can fay of 
Con/cioufnefs^ that it is as it were a Feeling within 
our felves ; we may fay Heat is that which is not 
Cold ; or Sour is that which is like Vinegar \ or 
we may point to the clear Sky, and fay that is 
Blue. Thefe are the vulgar Methods of teaching 
the Definitions of Names, or Meaning of Words. 
But there are fome Philofophers whofe Attempt 
to define thefe Things learnedly have wrapt up 
their Ideas in greater Darknefs, and expofedthem- 
felves to Ridicule and Contempt -, as when they 
define Heat they fay, it is ^alitas congregans bo- 

mogenea 
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rnogenea i^ fegregans keterogenea^ i. e. a Quality ga- 
thering together Things of the fame Kind, and 
feparating Things of a- different Kind. So they 
define WUte^ a Colour ariftngfrom the Prevalence 
rf Brigbtnefs: But every Child knows Hot and 
White better without thefe Definitions. 

There are many other Definitions given by the » 
peripatetick Philofophers, which are very faulty 
by reafon of their Obfcurity ; as Motion is defin- 
ed by them the A£l of a Being in Power fo far 
forth as it is in Power. Time is the Meafure or 
Number of Motion according to pajl, prefent and 
future. Th^ Soul is die ^^ of an organical natural 
Body^ having Life in Power 5 and fevcral others 
of the fame Stamp. 

Rule IV. It is alfo commonly prefcribed a- 
moogft die Rules of Definition^ that it fhould he 
fhortj fo that it mufi have no tautology in it^ nor 
any Words fuperfluous. I confefs Definitions ought 
to be exprefled in as few Words as is confident 
with a clear and juft Explication of the Nature 
of the Thing defined, and a Diftindion of it from 
all other Things befide : But it is of much more 
Importance, and far better, that a Definition 
fluxild explain clearly the Subjeft we treat of, 
thtf the Words be many, than to leave Obfcuri- 
ties in the Sentence, by confining it within too 
narrow Limits. So in the Definition which we 
have given of Logick^ that it is the Jrt of uftng 
Reafin well in the Search after ^rutb and the Com^ 
mmcationofitto others^ it has indeed many Words 
in it, but it could not well be ftiorter. Art is the 
Genus wherein it agrees with Rhetorick, Poefy^ 
Ariibmetickj Wrejiling^ Sailings Buildings ^c. for 
all thefe zrt Arts alfo : But the Difference or fpe- 
lial Nature of it is drawn from its Objedb, Rea^ 

H fon\ 
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fon •, from the Aft uftng it well, and from its two 
great Ends or Defigns, viz. the fearch of Trulb^ 
and the Communication of it : Nor can it be juftly 
defcribed and explained in fewer Ideas. 

V. If we add a fifth Rule, it muft be thsLt nei- 
ther the thing defined, nor a mere fynonymous Name 
fhould make any part of the Definition, for this 
would be no Explication of the Nature of the Thing ; 
and a fynonymous Word at befl could oily be a 
Definition of the Name. 
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Obfervations concerning the Definition of Things. 

BEfore I. part with this Subjeft I muft propofe 
feveral Obfervations which relate to the Dcfi-. 
nition of Things. 

i^t Obferve. There is no need that in Definitions 
we fhould be confined to one ftngle Attribute or 
Property, in order to exprefs the Difference of the 
Thing defined, or fometimes the eflfential Dif- 
ference confifls in two or three Ideas or Attributes. 
So a Grocer is a Man who buys and fells Sugar and 
Plumbs and Species for Gain. A Clock is an Engine 
with Weights and Wheels, that fhews the Htmr of 
the Day both by pointing and ftriking: And if I were 
to define a Repeating^ Clock I mufl add another 
Property, viz. that it alfo repeats the Hour. So 
that the true and primary efiential Difference of 
fome complex Ideas confifling in feveral diftinft 
Properties cannot be well exprefled without con- 
junftive Particles of Speech. 

^^ Obferv. There is no need that Definitions 
fhould always be pofitivey for fome thongs diflfer' 

Aom? 
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Bhom others merely by a Defedt of what others have ; 
as if a Chair be defined a Seat for a fmgle Perfin 
with a Back belonging to it^ then 3, Stool is a Seat 
for a Jingle Perfon without a Back \ and a Porm is 
la Seat for fever al Perfons without a Back : Thefe 
'wc^ negative Differences. So Sin is a want of Con-- 
formity to the Law of God ; Blindnefs is a want of 
Sight. A Vagabond is a Perfon without a Home. 
Some Ideas are negative, and their Definitions 
bi^ht to be lb too. 

3<* Obferv. Some things may have two or more 
Definitions^ and each of them equally juft and good ; 
as a Mile is the Length of eight Furlongs^ or it is 
riie third part of a League. Eternal is that which 
ever was and ever Jhall be ; or it is that which had no 
Beginning and Jhall have no End. * Man is ufually 
defined a rational Animal : But it may be much 
better to define him a Spirit united Jo an Animal 
if fucb a Shape^ or an Animal of fuch a peculiar 
Shape united to a Spirit^ or a Being comppfed qffucb 
an Animal or a Mind. 

"^ ■ 4«h Obferv. Where the EJfences of Things are 
cvWent, and clearly diftinft from each other, there 
wc may be more exaft and accurate in the Defi- 
nitions of them : But where their EJfences approach 
nearer to each other, t(ie Definition is more diffi- 
cuk. A Bird may be defined a feathered Animal 
with Wings^ a Ship may be defined a large hollow 
Building made to pafs over the Sea with Sails : But 
if you afk me to define a Batt^ which is between 
a Bird and a BeaJl^ or to define a Barge and Hoy^ 

* The common Definitloo of Man, wx, d rational Ammal, itvery ftaltf^ 
Bf Beonifethe Animal is not rational ^ the Rationality of Manftnfes from 
tbe Mind to %ihich the Animal is united* 2. Becaufe if a Spirit ihoold be 
•mM to a Horfi and. make it a rational Being, furely this viaaid not be a 
M^n : It is evident therefore that the peculiar Sbap* muft enter into the De- 
fimtion of a Man to render it juft and perfe£i j and for WiAt of a fiiU De- 
icriftioB thl^SQf «U OW PcfialUoos axe defeaivci 

Hz which 
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which are between a Boat and a Ship^ it is much 
harder to define them, or to adjuft die Bounds of 
dieir Eflence. This is very evident in all man^ 
firms Births and irregular ProduSians of Nature^ as 
well as in many fVorks of Art^ wbidi partake b 
much of one Species and to muchof Jir^i^^, that 
we cannot tell under which Species to rank them^ 
or how to determine tharjpecifick Difference. 

The leveral Species or Beings are feklom pre* 
cilely limited in the Nature oi Thin^ by any 
certain and unakerabk Bounds : The Eflenccs df 
many Things do not confift in indivijibili^ or in 
one evident indivifibk Point, as tome have ima* 
g^ned ; but by various D^rees diey approach 
nearer to, or differ more from others that are of a 
Kindred Nature. So (as I have hinted before) in 
the very middle of each of the Arches of a Rain* 
bow the CbkHirs of green^ yellow^ and red are taf- 
ficiemly dtftinguifh^ ; but near the Borders of 
the fcveral Arches diey run into one another, to 
that you hardly know how to limit the Cokiurs, 
nor whether to call it red cm- ydkw, green^ or 
Hue. 

ff^ Ohferv. As the bigbefl or chief Genu^s^ viz. 
Being and Net-Being can never be defined, becauie 
there is no Geuus fuperior to them ; fo neidier can 
fmgular Ideas or Individuals be well defined, be- 
caufc cither they hsLve no efemial Differences 6om 
other Individuals, or their Differences arc not 
kfiown •, and therefore Individuals are only to be 
defcrib'd by their pnicular Circumlbnces : So 
King George is difbnguifh'd from all otho- Men 
and other Kings, by ciefcribing him as the fiffi 
JGng of Great Britain cf the Houfe of Brunfwick: 
^ Weflminjler-ball is defcribed by its Situaiioo 
and its Uie, 6? r. 

S That 
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That individual Bodies can hardly have any 
eflential Difference, at leaft within the Reach of 
our Knowledge, may be made thus to appear ; 
Metbufelab^ when he was nine hundred and fixty 
Years old^ and perhaps worn out with Age and 
Weaknefs, was the fame Perfon as when he was 
in his fdll Vigour of Manboody or when he was 
an Infaftty newly born ; but how far was his Body 
the fame? who can tell whether there was any 
Fibre of his Flelh or his Bones that condnued the 
lame throughout his whole Life ? or who can de- 
termine which were thofe Fibres ? The Ship in 
which Sir Francis Drake failed round the World 
might be new built and refitted fo often, that 
few of the fame Timbers remained j and who can 
fay whether it muft be called the fame Ship or 
no? and what is its efTential Difference? How 
(hall we define Sir Francis Drake^s Ship, or make 
a Definition for Methufelah ? 

To this Head belongs that moft difficult Que- 
ftion. What is the Principle of Individuation f or 
what is it that makes any one Thing the fame as 
it was fometime before ? This is too large and 
laborious an Enquiry to dwell upon it in this rlace : 
Yet I cannot forbear to mention this Hint, viz. 
Since our own Bodies muft rife at the laft Day 
for us to receive Rewards or Punifhments in them, 
there may be perhaps fome original Fibres of each 
human Body, fome Siamina Fita^ or primeval 
SeedofLife^ which may remain unchanged thro* 
ill the Stages of Life, Death and the Grave; 
diefe may become the Springs and Principles of a 
Refurredlion, and fufficient to denominate it the 
fame Body. But if there be anv fuch conftane 
and viul Atoms which diftinguifn every human 
Body, they are unknown to God only. 

H 3 6tf> Obferv. 
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6«^ Ohferv. Where we cannot find out the Ef- 
fence or ejfential Difference of any Species or Kind 
of Beings that we would define, we muft content 
our felves with a CoUeftion of fuch chief Parts 
or Properties of it as may beft explain it io 
far as it is known, and beft diftinguifh it from 
other Things : Soa Marigold is a plower which bath 
many long yellow Leaves round a little Knot of 
Seeds in the midft with fucb a peculiar Stalky &c. 
So if we would define Silver^ we fay it is a white 
and hard Metals next in Weight to Gold : If we 
would, define an Elder-Tree^ we might fay it 13 
me among the leffer Trees, whofe younger Branches 
are foft and full of Pith, whofe Leaves are jagged 
cr indented, and of fuch a particular Shape^ and it 
hears large Clufters of fmall black Berries: So wq 
muft define Water, Earth, Stone, a Lyon, an JEtf- 
gle, a Serpent, and the greateft part of natural 
Beings, by a CoUeftion of thofe Properties, which 
according to oiir Obfervation diftinguilh them 
fi*om all other Things. This is what Mr. Locke 
calls nominal Effences, and nominal Definitions, 
And indeed fince the effential Differences of the va-r 
rious natural Beings or Bodies round about us arife 
from a peculiar Sl^pe, Size, Motion and Situation 
of the fmall Particles of which they arc compofed, 
and fince we have no fufficient Method to inform 
ps what theft are, we muft be contented with 
fuch a fort of definition of the Bodies they com-r 
pofc. 

Here note tliat this fort of Definition, which 
is made up of a mere CoUcftion of the moft re- 
markable Parts or Properties, is called an imperfeR 
Definition ox a Defcription y whereas the D^fd- 
tionk espied pef'feil when it is compofed of the ef? 
fential Difference added to the general Nature or 
Cenus, 

7* 
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7th Obferv. The perfeSi Definition of any Being 
always includes the Definition of the Name where- 
by it is called, for it informs us of the Senfe or 
Meaning of that Word, and fhews us what Idea 
that Word is affixed to : But the Definition of the 
Names does by no means include a perfeSl Defini^ 
Hon of the Thing -, for as we have faid before, a 
mere fynonymous Word, a Negation of the con- 
trary, or the Mention of any one or two diftin- 
guifhing Properties of the Thing may be a fuffi- 
cient Definition of the Name. Yet in thofe Cafes 
where the eflential Difference or Eflence of a 
Thing is unknown, there a Definition of the Name 
by the chief Properties, and a Defcription of the 
ning are much the fame* 

And here I think it neceflary to take Notice of 
one general Sentiment that feems to run thro* 
that excellent Performance, Mr. Locke*s EJfay 
if human Vnderftanding^ and that is, *« That 
♦« the Effences of Things are utterly unknown 
^« to us, and therefore all our Pretences to diftin- 
«« guifh the Eflences of Things can reach no far- 
** ther than mere nominal Effences \ or a Collefti- 
*« on of fuch Properties as we know ; to fome of 
^« which we affix particular Names, and others 
•« we' bundle up, fevcral together, under one 
*« Name : And diat all our Attempts to rank Be- 
*« ings into different Kinds of Species can reach 
*« no farther than to make mere nominal Species \ 
«« and therefore our Definitions of Things are but 
•« mere nominal Defcriptions or Definitions of the 
** Name. 

Now that we may do Juftice to this great Au^ 
tbory we ought to confider that he confines this 
Sort of Difcourfe only to the EJfence of fimple 
Jdeasj and to the EJfence of Suhjtances^ as appears 
evident in the fourth and fixth Chapters of hk 
H 4 Third 
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Third Book : for he allows the Names of mixed 
Modes always to ftgnify the real EJfences of their 
Species^ Chap. V. and he acknowlalges artificial 
Things to have real diftincl Species ; and that in the 
Diftinftion of their Eflences there is generally lefs 
Confiifion and Uncertainty than in natural^ Chap. VI. 
Sedt. 40, 41. tho* it muft be confefs'd that helcarcc 
makes any Diftinftion between the Definition of 
the Name and the Definition of the Things as Ch. 
IV. and fometimes the Current of his Difcoudc 
decries the Knowledge of EJfences in fuch gene- 
ral Terms as may juftly give Occafion to mii- 
uke. 

It muft be granted, that the Effence of moft 
of our fimple Ideas and the greateft part of par- 
ticular natural Subjlances are much unknown to us ; 
and therefore the eflential Difference of ienfible 
Qualities and of the various Kinds of Bodies, fas 
I have faid before) lye beyond the Reach of our 
Undcrftandings : We know not what makes the 
primary real inward Diftinftions between Red^ 
Green^ Sweety Sour^ Ssfc. between ff^oody Iron^ 
Oily Stoney Ftrey Watery Eefhy Clavy in their ge- 
neral Natures, nor do we know what are the in- 
ward and pr'ixnt Diftinftions between all the par- 
ticular Kinds or Species in the Vegetahlcy yinimaly 
Mtneraly MetalUcky or Liquid World of Things. 
See Philofoph. Effays. Eff. xi. Sec. i. 

But ftill there is a very large Field for the Know- 
ledge of the Eflences of Things, and for the Ufc 
of perfect Definitions amongft our complex IdeaSy 
the modal Appearances and Changes of Naturey the 
Wtn-ks of Arty the Matters of Science y and all the 
Affairs of the civily the moral and the religious 
Life : And indeed it is of much more Importance 
to all Mankind to have a better Acquaintance with 
the Works of Art for their own Livelihood and 

d^ily 
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daily Ufe, with the Affairs of Morality for their 
Behaviour in this World, and with the Matters of 
Religion^ that they may be prepared for the World 
to come, than to be able to give a perfeft Defini- 
tion of the Works of Nature. 

If the particular Eflences of Natural Bodies are 
unknown to us, we may yet be good Philofo- 
phers, goodArtifts, good Neighbours, goodSub- 
jG&s and good Chriftians without that Knowledge, 
and we have jull Reafon to be content. 

Now that the Eflences of fomc of the modal 
Appearances and Changes in Nature^ as well as 
nifigs of Art J Science and Morality are fufficiendy 
known to us to make perfeSt Definitions of them, 
will appear by the Specimen of a few Definitions 
of thefe Things. 

Motion is a Change of Place. Swiftnefs is the 
pafiing over a long Space in a fhort Time. A 
natural Day is the Time of one alternate Revoluti- 
on of Light and Darkneis, or it is the Duration of 
twenty four Hours. An Eclipfe of the Sun is a De- 
fbft in the Sun's Tranfmiflion of Light to us by the 
Moon interpofing. * Snoyr is congealed Vapour. 
♦ Hail is congealed Rain. An * Ifland is a Piece of 
Land rifing above thefurrounding Water. An * Hill 
is an elevated Part of the Earth, and a * Grove is a 
Piece of Ground thick fct with Trees. An Houfe 
is a Building made to dwell in. A Cottage is a 
mean Houfe in the Country. A Supper is that 
Meal which we make in the Evening. A ?H- 
angU is a Figure compofed of three Sides. A 
Gallon is a Meafure containing eight Pints. A 
Porter is a Man who carries Burdens for Hire. A 

* Note, JJland, Hill, Grmn^ are not defigned here b their more r^fMTftfui 
fAftMtUl ifaturef, (if I voMj id expxeis it) or u the Matter of them is 
Emrtbi for in this Sienfe we know not their £flence« but only as cor.fiHcrM 
Is their a«M&/ Appearatues, whereby oat pari of Earth u (liiUogu;/bf "^rom 
t^thcTf ^lie fiunc IB>7 UtiHoiSn^VfUaflp &f. 

King 
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JSf^ is the chief Ruler in a Kingdom. Veracity 
ktte CcMiforniity of our Words to our Thoughts. 
C9VctouJhefs is an exceflive Love of Money, or 
Other Poffcffipns.. Ktlling is the taking away the 
Life of an Animal. Murder is the unlawful kil- 
ling of a Man. Rbetorick is the Art of fpeaking 
in a manner fit to perfuade. Natural Philofapfy 
is the Knowledge ot the Properties of Bodies and 
the various Effefts of them, or it is the Know- 
ledge of the. various Apf)earances in Nature and 
their Caufes •, and Logick is the Art of ufuig our 
Reafon well,,&r. 

^ Thus you fee the cflfential Differences erf vari- 
ous Beings may be known, and are borrowed from 
their Qualities and Properties^ their Caufes^ EffeSsj 
Objeihj Adjun5l5^ Endsj ^c. and indeed as infinitc-i 
ly various as the J^«w rfThinjgs are, their D^- 
finitions muft needs have very various Forms. 
. After all it muft be confeffed, that many Logi- 
tians and Philofophers in the former Ages have 
made too great a Buftle about the Exadnefs of 
their Definitions of Things, and entered into long 
^uitlels Controvcrfies and very ridiculous Debates 
in the feveral Sciences about adjufting the Logical 
Formalities of every Definition; whereas that fort 
of Wrangling is now grown very juflly contemp- 
tible, fince it is agreed that true Learning and the 
Knowledge of Things depends much more upon 
^ large Acquaintance with their varbus Proper- 
ties, Caufes, Effefts, Subjeit, Objeft, Ends and 
I)efigns, than it does upon the formal and fcho* 
Jaftick Niceties of Genus and Difference. 



Sect, 
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Sect. VII. 
Of a compleat Conception ofJ'hings. 

HAVING dwelt fo long upon the firft Rule 
to dinedt pur Conceptions, and given an 
Account of the Definition both of Names and Things 
in order to gain clear and diftin£l Ideas y we make 
haflc now to tht fecond Rule to guide our Concep- 
tions and that is. Conceive of Things compleatly in 
all their Parts. 

All Parts have a Reference to fome f0)ole : 
Now there is an old Diftinftion which logical 
Writers make of a fTbole and its Parts into four 
fcveral Kinds, and it may be proper juft to men- 
tionthem here. 

1. There is a metaphyfical fVhole^ when the 
Eftnce of a Thing is faid to confift of two Parts^ 
the Genus and the Difference^ i. e. the general and 
the fpecial Nature, which being joined together 
make up a Definition. This has been the Subjeft 
of the foregoing Seftions. 

2. There is a mathematical Whole which is bet- 
ter caUed integral^ when the feveral PartSj which 
go to make up the Whole are really diftinia from 
one another, and each of them may fubfift apart. 
So the Heady the Limbs and the Trunk are the 
integral Parts of an animal Body ; fo Unites arc 
the integral Parts of any large Number ; fo thefe 
Difcourfes which I have written concerning Per-^ 
ception^ Judgment^ Reafoning and Difpofttion are 
the four integral Parts of Logick. This fort of 
Parts goes to make up the Compleatnefs of any 
Subject, and this is the chief and moft direft Mat- 
ter of our Pifcourfe ui this Section, 
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3. There is z pbyjical or ejfential Whole^ which 
is ufually made to fignify and include only the 
two ejfential Parts of Man, Body and Soul: But I 
think the Senfe of it may better be altered, or 
at leaft enlarged, and fo include all the ef&ndal 
Modes, Attributes or Properties which are con- 
tained in the Camprebenfion of any Idea. This 
fliall be the Subjeft of Difcourfe under the third 
Rule to dire£t our Conceptions. 

4. Thert is ^ logical wbole^ which is alfo called 
an umverfal ; and the Parts of it are all the par- 
ticular Ideas to which this univerfal Nature ex- 
tends. So a Genus is a Whole in refped of tlw fc- 
veral Species which are its Parts. So the Species 
h 2L Wbole^ and all the Individuals are the Parts 
of it. This fhall be treated of in the fourth Rule 
to guide our Conceptions. 

At prefcnt we confider an Idea as an integral 
Whole, Sind our fecond Rule direfts us to contem- 
plate it in all its Parts : But this can only refer 
to complex Ideas, for fimple Ideas have no Parts. 

Sect. VJII. 
OfDiviJion, and the Rules of it. 

Since our Minds are narrow in their Capacity, 
and cannot furvey the feveral Parts of any 
complex Being with one fingle View, as God lees 
all Things at once ; therefore we muft as it were 
take it to Pieces, and confider of the Parts fcpa- 
rately that we may have a more compleat Concep- 
tion of the Whole. So if I would learn the Na- 
ture of a Watch, the Workman takes it to pieces 
and (hews me the Spring, the Wheels, the Axles, 
tbt Pinions, th^ Balance, xht Dial-Plate: ibcPoin^ 
tery the Cafe, d^c. and dcfcribes each of thefe Things 

to 
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to riie apart, together with their Figures and their 
Ufcs. If I would know what an Animal is, the 
Anatonuft confiders the Head^ the Trunks the 
Limbs^ the Bowels apart from each other, and 
gives me diftinft Ledtures upon each of them. 
So a Kingdom is divided mto its feveral Provinces : 
A Book into its feveral Chapters ; and any Science 
is divided according to the feveral 5«^>^j of which 
it treats. 

This is what we properly call the Divijion of 
an Idea, which is an Explication of the Whole by 
its feveral Parts^ or an Enumeration of the feveral 
Parts J that go to compofe any fFhole Idea^ and to 
render it compleat. And I think when Man is 
divided into Body and Soul^ it properly comes un- 
der this part of the Dodrine of integral Divifton^ 
as wdl as when the mere Body is divided into 
Head^ Trunk and Limbs : This Divifion is fome- 
times called Partition, 

When any of the Parts of any Idea are yet far- 
dier divided in order t(5 a clear Explication of 
the fVbole^ this is called a Subdivifton ; as when a 
Tear is divided into Months^ each Month into Days^ 
and each Day into Hours^ which may alfo be far- 
^fubdivided into Minutes and Sounds. 

It is neceflary in order to the full Explication 
cyf any Being to confider each Part^ and the Pro- 
perties of it, diftinft by it felfj as well as in its Re- 
lation to the Whole : for there are many Properties 
that belong to the feveral Parts of a Being which 
cannot properly be afcribed to the Whole, tho* 
diefe Properties may fit each Part for its proper 
Stadon, and as it ilands in that Relation to the 
whole complex Being : as in a Houfe, the Doors 
arc moveable, the Rooms fquare, the Cielings white, 
the Windows tranfparent, yet the Houfe is neither 
moveable, nor fquare, nor white, nor tranfparent. 

The 
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^Jpecid RuUsofagood Divijion arc thefe. 

1. Rule. Each Pari/tngly taken muft contain kfi 
than the wboUy hut all the Parts taken colleSlively 
{or together) muft contain neither more nor lefs than 
the whole. Therefore if in difcouriing of a fre^ 
you divide it into the ^runk and Leaves it is an 
imperieA Divifion, becaule the Root and die 
Branches are needhil to make up the Whole. So 
Logick would be ill divided into Apprebenfionj 
Judgment ?lt\A Reafonif^ ; for Method is a confidcr- 
able Part of the Art v^hich teaches us to ufe our 
Reafon right, and fhould by no Means be 
omitted. 

Upon this Account, in every Divifion wherein 
we defign a perfeft Exaftnefs, it is nccefl&ry 
to examine the whole Idea with Diligence, left wa 
omit any Part of it thro* want of Care 5 tho* in 
Ibme Cafes it is not poflible, and in others it is 
not neceflSiry that we fhould defcend to the minu- 
tefl Parts. 

2. Rule. In all Diviftons we Jhould firft conftdef 
the larger and more immediate Parts of the Suljeffi 
and not divide it at once* into the more minute and 
remote Parts. It would by no means be proper 
to divide z. Kingdom firfl ivm Streets^ and Lanei 
and Fulds^ but it mufl be firfl divided into Pr(h 
vincies or Counties^ then thofe Counties amy be di- 
vided into Townsy Villages, Fields, fcfr. and the 
Towns into Streets and Lanes. 

3. Rule. The fever al Parts of a Divifion ongH 
to be oppoftte, i. e. one Part ought not to contain am^ 
other. It would be a ridicdous Divifion of an 
Animal into Head, Limbs, Body 2ind Brain, for the 
Brains zTccontm^'mrJbQHcad. 

- ~" I - Yet 
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Yet here it muft be noted, that fometimcs the 
Subiedts of any Treatife, or the Objefts of a par- 
ticular Science may be properly and neccfiarily fa 
divided, that the fecond may include the firft, and 
the third may include the firfl: and fecond, with- 
out offending againft this Rule, becaufe .in the fe- 
cond or following Parts of the Science. or Dif- 
courfe, thefe Objeits are not confidered in the fetne 
manner as in the firft ; as for Inftance, Geometry 
divides its Objefts into Lines^ Surfaces and Solids : 
Now tho* a Line be contained in a Surface or 
a Solid, yet it is not confider'd in a Surface or 
rate and alone, or as a mere Line^ as it is in the 
firft Part of Geometry which treats of Lines. So 
Logick is rightly divided into Conception, Judg- 
ment, Reafoning and Method ; for tho* Ideas or 
Conceptions are contained in the following Parts of 
Logick, yet they are not there treated of zsjepa- 
rate Ideas, which are the proper Subjeft of the 
firft Part. 

4. Rule, Let not Suhdivtfions he too mmerouf 
without Neceffity : For it is better many Times to 
diftinguilh more Parts at once if the Subjeft will 
bear it, than to mince the Difcourfe by exceflivc 
dividing and fubdividing. It is preferable there- 
fore in a Treatife of GeograpJr^ to fay that in a 
City we will confider its Walls, its Gates, its Build- 
ings, its Streets, and Lanes, than to divide it for- 
mally firft into the encompajfing and the encompaffed 
Parts ; the eneompafling Parts are the Walls zxid 
Gates •, the encompaffed Part includes the Ways 
and the Buildings ; the Ways are the Streets and 
the Lanes -, Buildings confift of the Foundations 
and the SuperftruSlure^ &?a 
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Too great a Number of Subdivifions has been 
afFc6bd by fbmc Peribns in Sermons, Treadles, 
Inftro^tions, 6f^. under pretence of greater Ac- 
curacy : But this ibrt of Subdkies hath often g^en 
great ConfuIioD to the Underftanding, and fome- 
times more Difficulty to the Mmiory. In thde 
Cafo it is only a good Judgment can determme 
what Subdhifims are needful. 

5. Rule. Divide every Subje^ according to the 
ftedal Defign you have in view. One and the fame 
Idea or Subj^ may be divided in very difibent 
Manners according to die different Purpoies we 
have in diicourfing of it. So if a Printer war to 
confider die leveral Parts of a Book, he muft di- 
vick it into Sheets, die Sheets into Pages, the Pa- 
ges into lAnes, and the Unes into Letters. But a 
Grammarian divides a Book into Periods, Sentences 
and Words, or Parts of Speech, as Noun, Pronoun, 
Verb, £f?r. A Logician confideiis a Book as divid- 
cd into Chapters^ Selfions, Arguments, Propofi- 
tions. Ideas ; and with the Help di Ontology, he di- 
vides the Proportions into SubjeSl, Objeff, Pro- 
perty, Relation, A£lum, Pajfton, Caufe, kffeS, 6fr. 
But it would be very ridiculous iov a Legician 
to divide a Book into Sheets, Pages and Lines *p 

• or for a Printer to divide it into Nouns and Pnh 
nouns, or into Propofttions, Ideas, Properties cr 
Caufes. 

6. Rule. In all your Diviftons obferve with greats 
eft ExaSnefs the Nature of Things. And here I am 
conftrain*d to make a Subdivifion of this Rule 
into two very necefliary Particulars. 

(i.) Let the Parts of your Divifion be fiicb as 
are properly diftinguifhed in Nature. Do not di- 
vide afunder thole Parts of the Idea which are in- 

dmatd/ 
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iinMiriy watted in K JtorCy nor omoc cfaofe Tliii^i 
ioa> ooe Fait whidi Naanc has oridcndj dis- 
joined : Tbns k wooU be inoy iun a u p a in nett- 
ing of an Ammal BsJh^ to &ndc k into Acfi^ 
mr and hfemr Hakes ^ fat k would be hnd lA 
£iy how nHch btlongii by Natme to die hfericr 
Hal^ andhownnchmdKjS^^tffw. ModiniQie 
i n if c y a would k be ftill to diiride die Atmrnal 
into me r^fe Hamd Parts and Uft Uaxd Parts^ 
wihich wcidd bring greater Conftfion. Tbis 
wasdd be as umatond as a Man who fhoald 
c]ea:¥C a £fi2ze/ iVkr in Halves diioi* d^ die 

tUl and die Kcrad at once, and iay a Nui is 
Aoiiti boo tbefe two Parts ; wheicas Nanire kads 
lUniy to die dncefold IMindian of Hmjk^ SbcB 
and Jumu/. 

(2.) Do mt affea DupUdties nor TripUdtUsy nor 
mn cerUun Number if Parts in your jyimjton of 
fmmp ; for we know <^ no fiich ceitain Nmnbcr 
lif fins wluch God the Creator has oUerved in 
IbniDng all die Varieties of his Creafiucs, nor is 
dne any nnifonn detemuned Number of Fans 
in die various Sotgefls of human Jrt or Science ^ 
j€t ixnt Perlbos have diftnrbed die Order of Na- 
tore:, and abdedthrir Readers by an AffeAadon of 
Dicbotomiesy Tricbotomiesj Severn^ Twehesj &r« 
Let the Nature of the Sd>jeft, confideied together 
widi the Dcjign which you have in vkw, always 
dettrmine the Number of Pans into whkh you 
divide it. 

Afier aD, it muft be confe&'d that an intimate 
iCnowfedge of Things and a judicious Oblervati- 
<m w31 aflift in the Bufineis oi D'voifiony as well 
mJ[ Definition^ better than too nice and curious 
an Attmtioa to the mere Formalities of logi^ 
cal Writers, widiout a real Ac<p]aintanoe with 

1 Sect. 
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Sect. IX. 

Of a comprebenjlve Conception of ^ngSy and (f 

AbJlra£iion. 



THE third Rule to dircQ: our Concqjtion re- 
quires us to conceive of ^Things comprebenftvely. 
As we muft furvey an Objeft in all its Parts to 
obtain a compleat Idea of it, fo we muft confider 
it in all its Modes, Attributes, Properties and Re- 
lations, in order to obtain a comprebenfive Con- 
ception of it. 

The Comprebenfwn of an Idea, as it was ex- 
plained under the Doftrine of Univerfals, includes 
only tht ejfential Modes or Attributes of that Idea ; 
but in this Place the Word is taken' in a largpr 
Senfe, and implies alfo the various occaftonal Pro- 
perties, accidental Modes and Relations. 

The Neceflity of this Rule is founded upon 
the fame Reafon as the former, viz. That our 
Minds are narrow and fcanty in their Capacities, 
and as they are not able to confider all the Parts 
of a complex Idea at once, fo neither can they at 
once contemplate all the different Attributes and 
Circumftances of it: We muft therefore confider 
Things fuccejfifiely and gradually in their various 
Appearances and Circumftances : As our natural 
Eye cannot at once behold the fix Sides of a Dye 
or Cube, nor take Cognizance of all the Points 
that are marked on them, and therefore we turn 
up the Sides Ibcceffively, and thus furvey and num- 
ber the Points that are marked on each Side^ that 
we may know the whole. 

In 
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In order to a compnhenjive View of any Idea, we 
muft firft confider whether the Objedt of it has 
an Exiftence as well as an EJJence ; whether it be 
a ftmple or a complex Idea ; whether it be a Sub'^ 
fiance or a A/^^^ 5 if it be a Subjiance^ then we 
muft enquire what arc the ejfential Modes of it^ 
which are ncceflary to its Nature^ and what are 
thofe Properties or Accidents of it, which belong 
to it occafionally, or as it is placed in fome par- 
ticular Circumftances : We muft view it in its 
internal and abfolute Modes, and obferve it in thofe 
various external Relations in which it ftands to other 
Beings : We muft confider it in its Powers and 
Capacities either to do or Jidffer : We muit trace 
it up to its various Caujes^ whether fupreme or 
fubordinate. We muft defcend to the Variety 
of its EffeEis^ and take notice of its fcveral Endi 
and Dejigns which are to be attained by it. We 
muft conceive of it as it is either an Objc^f or a 
Subject ; what are the Things that are akin to ir^ 
and what are the Oppofites or Contraries of it ; for - 
many things are to be known both by their con-^ 
trary and their kindred Ideas. 

If the thing we difcourfe of be a mere Mode, we 
muft enquire whether it belong to Spirits or Bodies % 
whether it be a phyftcal or moral Mode : If mo-- 
ralj then we muft confider its Relation to God, to 
cm /elves, to our Neighbours*, its Reference to this 
Ufej or the Life to come. If it be a Virtue, we 
mwft feck what are the Principles of it, what 
arc the Rules of it, what are the Tendencies of 
k, and what are the falfe Virtues that counterfeit 
it, and what are the real Vices that oppofe it, 
what are the Evils which attend tl]e Neglect of 
it, what are the Rewards of the Practice of it 
both here and hereafter ^ 

I 2 1/ 
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If the Sutgea be burned at ^ MaUer 9f Pa3^ 
we may den enquire wfactfaer the AdJon was 
done ai aU\ wlicdier k was ciooe infucb a muupscTj 
or by Jucb Pnftms as is reported ; at wbai fme 
k was ckxie ; ih what Place ; by what Motive and 
for what Defi^ ; what is the Evidence cf tte 
Fa<a ; who are the Witnejfes ; what is their Cba- 
ToSer and CredibiUiy •, what Signs there arc of 
fiicfa a Fad: ; what cmcurreni CircumfioBces wiucfa 
may ddier fi^>port the Truth of it, or render it 
doi^btfliL 

In order to make due Enquiries into allthefe 
and many other Particulars "v^ich go towards die 
€9mplete and amprebenjive Idea of any ^ng, the 
Science of Ontology is rxnvflmg neoeffiuy. This 
is what was wont to be called tiicfrft Part cfMe- 
taftr^uh in the Peripatetick Sdiools. It treats of 
Beu^ in its mofl general Nature^ and cf aU Us 
AffeSions and Rdativns. I aMife& the cid PopiJIf 
Schoolmen have mii^led a Number of utble& Sdb- 
tikics with this Sdence ; ihey have nrhaiifted their 
own Spirits, and the Spirits of their Readers in 
many laborious and intricate Trifles, and fboie 
ci their Writings have been fiuidid rf Names 
mtbont UeaSy which hath done much Injury id 
the iacred Study of Divinity. Upon this Acooodc 
many of the Modems have moft unjuflly aban- 
doned the whole Sdence at once, and thrown 
Abundance of Contempt and Raillery upoo the 
very 'Hzvx oi Metapbyjicks \ but this Coaoenqx 
and Cenfurc is very umeafomble, for this Sdcnoe 
leparated bom fome Jrift<aelian Foderies and jEiv- 
It^ick Subtikies is fo necefiary to a diftind Cdn- 
cqption, folid Judgment, and juft reafooii^ oo 
many Subjeds, that fomedmes it is introduced as 
a Part ofLcgickj and not without ReafixL And 
liiaie who utterly deipife and ridicule it, cither 

bcoay 
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betray their own Ignorance, or will be fuppofed 
to make their Wit and Banter a Refuge and Ex- 
cufe for their own Lazinefs. Yet thus much I 
would add, that the later Writers of Ontology are 
generally the beft on this Account, becaufc they 
have left out much of the ancient Jargon. See the 
Britf Scheme of Ontology in the Philofopbick EJfays 
by /. H^. 

Here let it be noted that it is neither ufefuU 
ncccflary, or poflible to run thro* all the Modes^ 
Circumjtances and Relations of every Subjcift wc 
take in hand \ but in Ontology we enumerate a 
great Variety of them, that fo a judicious Mind 
may choofc what arc thofc Ciramjlances^ Relati- 
onj and Properties of any Subject, which are mod 
ncccflary to the prcfent Dcfign of him that fpeaks 
or writes, either to explain, to illuftratc, or to 
prove the Point. 

As we arrive at the compleat Knowledge of an 
Idea in all its Parts^ by that A6t of the Mind 
which is called Dm/ton^ (b we come to a compre- 
benftye Conception of a Thing in ks fcveral Pro- 
ferties and Relations^ by that Aft of the Mind which 
u called AbftraSlion^ i. e, we confider each fingle 
Relation or Property of the Subjeft alone, and 
thus wc do as it were withdraw and fepan :e it in 
our Minds both from the Subjcdl it felf, as well as 
firom other Properties and Relations in order to 
make a fuller Oofervation of it. 

This Aft of AbJtra£tion is faid to be twofold, 
either Preciftve or Negative. 

Preci/tve Ahjlra^ion is when we confider thofe 
Things apart which cannot really cxift apart \ as 
whiwi wc confider a Mode without confiderin^ its 
Subftance and Subjefl^ or one ejfential Mode with- 
out another. Negative Abftra5Hon is when wc con- 
fider one Thing feparate from another, which 

I s "^^^y 
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may alfo exift without it ; as when we conceive 
of a Suh]e£t without conceiving of its accidental 
Modes or Relations ; or when we conceive of one 
Accident without thinking of another. If I think 
dreading or wnVi;/^ without the exprefs Idea of 
fome Man^ this is pnecifive JbftraSion •, or if I 
think of the AttraSfion of Iron^ without the ex- 
prefs Idea of fome particular magnetitk Body. But 
when I think of a Needle without an Idea of its 
Sharpnefs, this is negative Abfira£tion ; and it is the 
fan>e when I think of its Sbarpnefs without confi- 
dering its Length. 

S E C T, X. 

Of the e^tenftve Conception of Things 9 and of 
Dijlribution. 

% S the Compleatnefs of an Idea refers to the fe- 
JLjL veral Parts that compofe it, and the Com- 
prebenfion of an Idea includes its varioUs F roper- 
ties^ fo the Extenfion of an Idea denotes the vari- 
ous Sorts or Kinds of Beings to which the fame Idea 
belongs : And if we would be fully acquainted 
with a Subjeft, we muft obferve 

^\i\% fourth Rule to direft our Conceptions, viz. 
Conceive of Things in all their Extenfion^ i. e. we 
muft fearch out the various Species or Special Na^ 
tures which are contained under it as a G^«i or 
general Nature. If we would know the Nature of 
an Animal perfedlly, we muft take Cognizance of 
Beajls., Birds, Fifhes and Infe5ls, as well as Men^ 
all which are contained under the general Nature 
and Name of Ammal, 

As 
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As an integral Whole is diftinguifli'd into its fc- 
veral Parts by Divifton^ fo the Word Dijiribu- 
tion is moft properly ufed when we diftinguilh an 
univerfal Whole into its feveral Kinds of Species : 
And perhaps it had been better if this Word had 
been always confin'd to this Signification, tho' it 
mull be confeft, that we frequently fpeak of the 
Divijion of an Idea into its feveral Kinds^ as well 
as into feveral P^r/i. 

The Rules of a good Difirihution are much the 
fame with thofe which we have before applied 
to Divifwrtj which may be juft repeated again in 
the briefeft manner, in order to give Examples 
to them. 

I. Rule. Each Pznjingly taken muft contain lefs 
than the Whole, but all the Parts taken colle£lively 
or together^ muft contain neither more nor lefs 
than the Whole ; or as Logicians fometimes exprefs 
it, the Parts of the Divijion ought to exhauft the 
whole Thing which is divided. So Medicine is juftly 
diftributed into Prophyla£lick^ or the Art of pre- 
ferving Health -, and Therapeuticky or the Art 
of reftoring Health ; for there is no other fort 
of Medicine befides thefe two. But Men are not 
well diftributed into tall or Jhortj for there arc 
fome of a middle Stature. 

II. Rule. In all Dijlrihutions we fliould firft 
confider the larger and more immediate Kinds or 
Species or Ranks of Being, and not divide a 
Thing at once into the more minute and remote. 
A Genus Ihould not at once be divided into Indi- 
vidualsy or even into the loweji Species, if there 
be a Species fuperior. Thus it would be very im- 
proper to divide Animal into "Trout, Lobfter, Eely 
Dogy Beary Eaghy Dove, Worm and Butterfly, for 

I 4 thefe 
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theie are inferior Kinds ; whereas Ammdl ou^c 
firft to be diftribqted into Man^ Beaft^ Bird^ Ftjhy 
Jnfe^ : And then Beaft (hould be diftributed into 
D<5f , Bear J 6f r. Bird into EagUy Davcj 6?r. Kfib 
into Trouty Eely Lobfterj (^c. 

It is irregular aUb to join any inferior Species in 
die fame Rank or Orcler with the Superior ; as 
if we would diftinguUh Animals into Birds^ Bears 
and Oyfiersy &c. it would be a ridiculous Diflri- 
butioUf 

III. Rule. The fcveral Parts of a Diftribution 
ought to be oppofite \ that is, one Species or Clais 
of Beings in the lame Rank of Diviuon ought not 
to contain or include another ; fo Mi^ ought not 
to be divided into the Ricb^ the Poor^ the Learned 
and the Tall ; for poor Men may be both learned 
and taUy and fo may the rich. 

But it will be objedted, are not animated Bodies 
rightly diftributed into Vegetative and Animal^ or 
(as they are ufually called) Senjitive ? Now the Senr 
fttive contains the Vegetative Nature in it, for Am- 
tnals grow as well as Plants. I anfwer that in this 
and all fuch Diftributions the Word Vegetative 
fignifies merely Vegetative ; and in this Senfe Vege^ 
tativevfiM be fufficiently oppofite to Animal^ for it 
cannot be faid of an Animal ^2X it contains menf 
Vegetation in the Idea of it. 

IV. Rule. Let not Subdivifions be too numct 
fous without Neceflity ; therefore I think ^m^ 
tity is better diftinguifhed at once into a LhUj a 
Surface and a Solids than to lay as Ramus daa^ 
that ^antity is either a Line, or a Thing lined ^ 
{P4 a fbi^ lined is either a Surface gr a Solid. 

V, Rule, 

. ' ^ i 
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V. RuU. DiP:ribvftc every Subjcft according to 
the foecial Dcfign you have in View, fo far as b 
nccchary or ufdful to your prclcnt Enquiry. Thus 
a Politician diitributea Mankind according to their 
civil Charaftcrs, into the RtiUrs and the Ruled | 
and a Phyjician divides them into the Sick or the 
Healthy \ but a Divine diftributes them into 7urks^ 
HeatkenSf Jews^ or Cbrijlians, 

Here Note, that it is a very mfelefs Thina to 
diftribute any Idea into fuch Kinds or Members 
as have no aifFercnt Properties to be fpokcn of 1 
as it is mere trifling to divide right Angles into 
fuch fiobofe Legs are eoual^ and whofe Legs are un^ 
eaualf for as to the nrlcrc right Angle they have no 
difierent Properties! 

VL Rule. In all your Diftributlons obferve the 
Nature of Things with great Exaftnefs 1 and 
don^l afitft any particular Form of Diftribution, 
asfome Perfons have done, bv dividing every Ge- 
nus into two Species^ or into tfjree Species \ where- 
as Nature is infinitely various, ancl human AHiiira 
and human Sciences have as great a Variety, nor 
18 there any one Form of Diftribution that will 
exactly fuit with all Subjects. 

Notif It is to this Dodtrine of Diftribution of 
n Genus into itsfcveral Species^ we muft alfo refer 
the Diftribution of a Cauje^ according to its feve- 
ral EffeSISf as fome Medicines are heatings Jfome are 
mUng I or an EJBfeSt when it is diHilnguifh'd by 
its Caufes^ as Faith is either built upon divine Tep^ 
timony or human. It ii to this Head we refer par- 
ticulir artificial Bodies^ when they are diftinguifh^ 
(Md according to the Afii//fr they are made of, as 
a Statue is either ofBraft, of Marble, or IFood^ 
ig(^ Und any other Biinigs when they are diftin^- 
4 gullh^ 
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guilh'd according to their End and Deftgn^ as the 
Furniture of Body or Mind is either for Ornament 
cr Ufe. To this Head alfo we refer SukjeSls when 
they are divided according to their Modes or yic- 
cidents\ 2ls Men are either merryy or grave ^ or fad \ 
and Modes when they are divided by their Subjeilsj 
as Diftempers belong to the Fluids ^ or to the folid 
Parts of the Animal. 

It is alfo to this Place we reduce the Propofds 
of a Difficulty under its various Cafes j whether it 
be in Speculation or Praftice : As to (hew the 
Reafon of Sun-beams burning Wood^ whether 
it be done by a convex Glafs or a concave ; or to 
fliew the ConJlru£lion and Menfuration if Trian- 
glesj whether you have two Angles and a Side 
given, or two Sides and an Angle, or only three 
Sides. Here it is neceflary to diftribute or divide 
a Difficulty into all its Cafes^ in order to gain a per- 
fedl Knowledge of the Subjedt you contemplate. 

It might be obferved here, that Logicians have 
fometimes given a Mark or Sign to diftinguifli 
when it is an integral tfhole^ that is divided into 
its Parts or Members^ or when it is a GenuSy an 
univerfal Whole^ that is diftributed into its Species 
and Individuals. The Rule they give is. this : 
Whenfoever the whole Idea can be diredtly and 
properly affirmed of each Part, as a Bird is an 
Animaly a Fifh is an Animal^ Bucephalus is a Hc^fe^ 
Peter is a Man^ then it is a Diftribution of a Ge-. 
nus into its Species or a Species into its Individu- 
als : But when the whole cannot be thu^ direftly 
affirmed concerning every Part, then it is. a Divi- 
fion of an integral into its feveral Species or Mem- 
bers \ as we cannot fay the Head^ tht Bre/f/tj tht 
Hand or the Foot is an Animal^ but wc lay the 
Head is a Part of the Animaly and the Foot is an.- 
other Part. 

This 
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This Rule may hold true generally in corporeal 
Beings, or perhaps in all Subftances : But when 
we fay the Fear of God is Wtfdom^ andfo is human 
Civility: Criticifm is true Learnings andfo is Phi- 
lofophy : To execute a Murderer is Jufiice^ and to 
feme and' defend the Innocent is Jufiice too : In thefe 
Cafes it is not fo eafily determined, whether an 
integral Whole be divided into its Parts, or an uni- 
verfal into its Species : For the Fear of God may 
be called either one Part, or one Kind of fplfdom : 
Criticifm is one Party or one Kind of Learning : 
And the Execution of a Murderer may be called a 
Species oi Jufiice as well as a Part of it. Nor in- 
diced is it a Matter of great Importance to deter- 
mine this Controverfy. 

Sect. XI. 

Of an orderly Conception of Things. 

TH^laft Rule to dirt6t our Conceptions, is 
that we fhquld rank and place' thim in a pro^ 
per Method andjufi Order. This is of neceflary 
Ufc to prevent Confufion ; for as a Trader who 
never places his Goods in his Shop or Wbarehoufe 
in a regular Order, nor keeps the Accounts of his 
buying and felling, paying and reqeiving in a juft 
Method, is in utmoft Danger of plunging all his 
Afl&irs into Confufion and Ruin 5 fo a Student 
who is in the Search of Truth, or an Author or 
Teacher who communicates Knowledge to others, 
will very much obftruft his Defign, and confound 
his own Mind or the Mind of his Hearers, unlefc 
he range his Ideas in juft Order. 

If we would therefore become fuccfefsfiil Leam- 
•crs or Teachers, we muft not conceive of Thing* 
in a confufed Heap, but difpole our Ideas in fom^ 
ccftain Method^ which may be moft eafy and ufe- 

4 fill 
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fill bocfa for the Underflanding and Memory ; 
and be fure as much as may be Tofollcm the No- 
Sure ff fhings, for which many Rules might be 
given, viz. 

1. Conceive as much as you can of the EJfen- 
tials of any Subgeft, before you ccxifider hs Acd* 

%. Survey firft the general Parts and Properties 
of any Sulned:, before you extend your Though 
to dilcourie of the particular Kind or Species 
ci iL 

3* Gxitemplate Things firft in their cmnfimple 
Natures J and afterward view them in Compofikon 
wkh other Things ; unlefs it be your prefent Pur- 
pofe to take a compound Being to pieces, in order 
to find out or to fhew the Nature of it by feardi- 
ing and diicovering of what Simples it is com^ 
pofed. 

4* Confider the abfilute Modes or AflfeSJons 
of any Beii^ as it is in itfelf, before you proceed 
to confider it relatively^ or to furvey die vari- 
ous Relations in which it ftands to odier Be- 
ings, &r. 

Note J Theie Rules chiefly belong to die Me- 
diod of Inftrudion which the Learned call Syn- 
tbetick. 

But in the Regulation of our Ideas diere is 
feldom an abfolufie Neceflity that we (hould pbce 
diem in this or the other particular Method^ It 
is poflible in fome Cafes th^ many Methods may 
be equally good, that is, may equally affift die 
Underftandii^ and the Memory : To frame a 
Method cxquifitely accurate, accordii^ to die 
ftrid Nature of Things, and to maintain di» Ac- 
curacy fi-om the Bc^ning to the End of a Trea- 
fak^ is a moft rare and difficult Thing, if not im* 
poiliblc. But a larger hocomtiA Method would 

be 
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be very improper in this Place, left we anticipate 
what belongi to ^fourth Pari oJLogick, 

S X c T. XII. 
^fi fivt RuUs ^ Conception mmpUfiti. 

IT may be ufeful here to give ti Specimen of th« 
piii fpecxal RuUs to direSt our Conceptions^ which 
ve been the chief SubjeA of this lonp; Chapteri 
and reprefent them pradcically in one View. 

Suppofe the Theme of our Difcourfe were the 
Pafftonsoftbe Mnd. 

1^, To fi;ain a clear and dijiinit Idea of Pa/fion$ 
we muft define both the Name and the Tbi^. 

To begin with the Definition of the Name \ we 
are not here to underftand the word Pt^ion in 
it! vulgar and moft limited Senfe, as it ugnifiei 
merely /1fi,f;cr or Fury y nor do we take it in iti 
moft extcnfive philofophical Senfe, for the fuf' 
tainiuK the Action of an Agent \ but in the more 11- 
miced philofophical Senfe^ Pajfions fignifv the va* 
rious AffcStiom of the Mind^ fuch as Aamiration^ 
Love^ or Hatred \ this is the Definition of the Name. 

We proceed to the Definition of^ the Thing. 
Pulfton IS defined a Senfation offomejpecial Commotion 
in animal Nature^ occafioned b^ the Mind's Perception 
offbme Object fuited to emte that Commotion, ♦ Here 
me Genus or general Nature ofP^ton is a Sen- 
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fation ofjome fpecial Commotion in animal Nature ; 
and herein it agrees with Hunger, Thirft, Pain^ 
G?f . The ejjential Difference of it is, thact this Com- 
motion arij'es from a Thought or Perception of the 
Mind, and hereby it is diftinguiflied from Hunger, 
Thirft, or Pain. 

2^^y, We muft conceive of it compleatly, or 
fiirvcy the feveral Parts that compofe it. Thefc 
are (i.) The Mind's Perception of fomeObjeii. (2.) 
The confequent Ruffle or fpecial Commotion of the 
Nerves, and Blood, and ammal Spirits. And (3.) 
The Senfation of this inward Commotion, 

3%, We muft confider it comprehenffVety m its 
various Properties, The moft effential Attributes 
that make up its Nature have been already men- 
tioned under the foregoing Heads. Some of the 
moft confiderable Properties that remain are thefc, 
viz. That Paffion belongs to all Mankind, in greater 
or leffer Degrees : It is not conftantly prefent with 
us, hut uponfome certain Occaftons : It is appointed 
hy our Creator for various ufeful Ends and Purpofes^ 
viz. to give us Vigour in the Purfuit of what is 
good and agreeable to us, or in the Avoidance of 
what is hunful : // is very proper for our State of 
Trial in this World : It is not utterly to be rooted out 
of our Nature, but to be moderated and governed ac-^ 
cording to Rules of Virtue and Religion, &c. 

4tWy, We muft take Cognizance of the various 
Kinds of it, which is call'd an extenfive Conception 
of it. If the Objeft which the Mind perceives 
be very uncommon, it excites the Paffion of Ad- 
miration. If the Object appear agreeable it raifes 
Love : If the agreeable Objeft be abfent and at* 
tainable it is Deftre : If likely to be obtained, it 
excites Hope : If unattainable, Defpair : If it be 
frefent and poffejl, it is the Paffion of Joy: Ifloftj 
it excites Sorrow. If the Objeft be difagreedbkj 
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it caufcs in general Hatred or Aver/ton : If it be 
ahfent and yet we are in Danger of it, it raifes 
^ our Fear: If it be frefenlj it is Sorrow and Sad- 
nefsj &c. 

ff^fy All thefe Things and many more which 
go to compofe a Treatife on this Subjeft mull be 
placed in their proper Order : A flight Specimen 
of which is exhibited in this ftiort Account of 
Paffion, and which that admirable Author Def- 
cartes has treated of at large ; tho* for want of 
fufficient Experiments and Obfervations in natural 
Philofophy, there are fome few MiftakcjS in his 
Accoulit of animal Nature. 

Sect. XIII. 
An Ulufiration of thefe five Rules by Similitudes, 

THUS we. have brought the firft Part of Lo- 
gick to a Conclufion: And it may not be 
improper here to reprefent its Excellencies (fo far 
as we have gone) by general Hints of its chief De^ 
fign and Ufe, as well as by a various Comparifon of it 
tothofe Inftruments which Mankind have invented 
for their feveral Conveniencies and Improvements. 
The Deftgn of Logick is not to flirnifli us with 
the perceiving Faculty, but only to dire5l and af- 
fift us in the Ufe of it: It doth not give us thq 
Objedts of our Ideas, but only cafts fuch a Light 
on thofe Obje6b which Nature flirnifhes us with, 
that they may be the more clearly and diftinftly 
known : It doth not add new Parts or Properties 
10 Things, but it difcovers the various Parts, Pro- 
perties, Relations and Dependencies of one Thing 
upon another, and by ranking all Things under ge^^, 
neral and fpecial Heads, it renders the Nature, or 
any of the Properties, Powers, andUfc»of aThing 
^ more 
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ihbre cafy to be .found out, when we feek in what 
Rank of Beings it lies, and wherein it agrees with, 
and wherein it differs from ofliers. 

If any Comparifons would illuftrate this, it naay 
be thus reprefentcd. 

I. When Lfigick affifts us to attain a clear and 
diAinSi Conception of the Nature of Things by 
Definition, it is like thofc Glajfes whereby we be- 
hold fuch Objefts diftindlly, as by reafbn of dieir 
Smallnefe br their great Diftance appear in 6on- 
fiifion to the naked Eye : So the % clef cope d^o^ 
vers to us diftant Wonders in the Heavens, and 
Ihews the milky Way, and the hright cloudy Spt^s 
in a very dark Sky to be a CoUeftion of IMe 
Stars, which the Eye unafTifted beholds in mingled 
Cbnftifion. So when Bodies are too fmall for our 
Sight to furvey them diftinAly, then the MicTd- 
fcope is at hand for our Afliftance, to fhew us all 
the Limbs and Features of the moji minute Animals f 
with gteat Clearnefs and Diftindion. 

II. When we are taught by Logick to view a 
Thing compleatly in all its Parts by the Help of 
Divijion, it has the Ufe of an anatomical J^fe, 
which diflefts an animal Body, and feparates the 
Veins, Arteries, Nerves, Mufcles, Membranes, ^c. 
and (hews us the feveral Parts which go to the 
Compofition of a compleat Animal. 

III. When Logick inftrufts us to lurvey an 
Objeft comprebenftvely in all the Modes, Properties^ 
Relations, Faces and Appearances of it, it is of 
the fame Ufe as a terreftrial Globe, which turning 
round on its Axis, reprefents to us all the Variety 
oi Lands and Seas, Kingdoms and Nations on the 
Surface of the Earth in a very fligrt Succeffion of 

Time, 
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Time fhews the Situation and various Relation of 
them to each other, and gives a comprchenfivc 
View of them in Miniature* 

IV, When this Art teaches us t6 iijirihute any 
extenftve Idea into its different Kinds or Species^ ic 
may be compared to the prifmatick Glafs^ that re- 
ceives the Sun-Beams or Rays of Light, which 
feem to be uniform when falling upon it, but ic 
fcparates and diftributes them into their different 
Kinds and Colours^ and ranks them in their proper 
Succeflion. 

Or if we defcend to Suhdiviftons and fubordinate 
Ranks of Being, then Dijlribution may alio be 
iaid to form the Rcfemblance Of a natural Tre^^ 
wherein the Gems dr general Idea ftands for the 
Root or Stocky ztidi xht{tvtx2i\ Kinds or Species^ and 
Individuals^ are diftributed abroad, and reprefented 
in their Dependence and Connexion, like the fe- 
ym[ Boughs^ Branches^ 3.nd lejfer Shoots, For In*- 
ftajice, let minimal be the Root of a logical Tree, 
die Refemblancc is feen by mere Infpeftion, tho* 
the Root be not placed at the Bottom of th« 
Page. 
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Animal ^ 



Philip 
Man yfames 
Peter 
TbtmaSf &c. 

Horfc— ^j 

Squirrel 



Trotf. 
Bayard, &c* 

Maftiff. 



Bird 



1 



f) ,_^ jSpaniel. 
^^^ c-, jGreyhound. 

•Eagle 

)Lark CEngUJb. 

iDifck C Mufcovy. 

.Goofe, fc?f.lHook-BiU, feff. 



{Trout 
Whale 
Oyftcr, 6ff. 



Infed. 



fWorm. 



The fame Similitude will ferve alfo to illuftratc 
the Divifton and Suhdivifion of an integral Whole j 
into its fcveral Parts, 

When Logick direfts us to place all our Ideas 
in a proper Method^ moft convenient both for In- 
ftru£tion and Memory, it doth the &me Service 
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as the Cafes of well contrived Shelves in a large Li- 
irary wherein Folio's^ ^uarto^Sy OStavtfs^ and leffer 
Volumes^ are difpofcd in fuch exaft Order under 
the particular Heads of Divinity^ Hiflory^ Matbe- 
maticks^ ancient and mifcellaneous Learning, 6?r. 
that the Student knows where to find every Book, 
and has them all as it were within his Comnrund 
at once, becaufe of the exact Order wherein they 
are placed. 

The Man who has fuch Affiftances as thefe at 
Hand, in order to manage his Conceptions and re- 
gulate his Ideas, is well prepared to improve his 
Knowledge, and lojoin thefe Ideas together in a 
regular manner by judgment^ which is the fecond 
Operation of the Mind, and will be the Subjeft 
of the fecond Part of Logick. 
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THE 

SECOND PART. 

O F 

L O G I C K. 

Of Judgment and Propofition. 

"^lTT hen the Mind has got Acquaintance 

VV/ with Things by framing Ideas of them, 

tV it proceeds to the next Operation, and 

that is, to compare thefe Ideas together, 

and to join them by Affirmation^ or disjoin them by 

Negation J according as we find thefti to agree or 

difagree. This Aft of the Mind is called Judg- 

ment ; as when we have by Perception obtained the 

Ideas of P/^/(?, z. Pinlofophery Man^ Innocent ^ we 

form thefe Judgments ; Plato was a Pinlofopber i 

no Man is innocent. 

Some Writers have afferted, that 7«^/w^>?/ con- 
fifls in a mere Perception of the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of Ideas. But I rather think there is an Aft 
of the Will fat leaft in moft Cafes^ neceiSary to form 
a Judgment^ for tho* we do perceive, or think we 
perceive Ideas to agree or difagree, yet we may 
fbme:irnes refrain from judging or aflenting to the 
Perception, fgr tear left the Perception fliould 

oot 
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not be fufficiently clear, and we fhould be mlfta- 
ken : And I am well affured at other Times, that 
there are Multitudes of Judgments formed^ and a 
firm Affent ^ven to Ideas joined or disjoined, be- 
fore there is any clear Perception whether th^ 
agree or difagree ; and this is the Reafon of fo 
many falfe Judgments or Miftakes among Men. 
Both thefe Prafbices are a Proof that Judgment has 
fometbing of the Will in ity and does not merely con- 
fift in Perception^ fince we fometimes judge (tho* 
unhappily) without perceiving, and fometimes we 
perceive without immediate judging. 

As an Idea is the Refult of our Conception or jip^ 
prebenfionj fo a Propofition is the Effeft of Juag* 
ment. The foregoing Sentences which are Exam- 
ples of the Aft of Judgment are properly called 
Propofttions, Plato is a Pbilofopher^ &c. 

Jiere let us confider, 

1. ne general Nature of a Propofidon, andtbi 
Parts of which it is compojed^ 

2f The variotis Divisions w IQnds of Propofi^ 
tions. 

2. ^e Springs of falfe Judgment 9 cr the DoHrine 
rf Prejudices. 

4. General Direffions to afflft us in judging arigbt I 

5. Special Rules to dirc^ us in judging particuliH^ 
Olfjeas^ 
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CHAP. i. 

Of the Nature of a Propojition^ ami its 
^ fever al Farts. 

APropofttion is a Sentence wherein two or 
more Ideas or "Terms are join'd or disjoin'd 
by one Affirmation or Negation, as Plato was a 
Pbilofopber: Every jingle is formed- ly two Lines 
meeting : No Man living on Earth can he compleatly 
happy. When there are never fo many Ideas or 
Terms in the Sentence, yet if they are joined or 
disjoined merely by one fingle Affirmation or Ne- 
gation, they are properly called but one Propofiti^ 
on^ tho* they may be refolved into feveral Propo- 
fitlons which are implied therein, as will appear 
hereafter. 

In defcribing a Propofitiony I ufe the Word 
Terms as well as Ideas^ becaufe when mere Ideas 
are joined in the Mind without Words, it is rather 
called a Judgment ; but when clothed with Words, 
it is called a Propofttion^ even tho* it be in the 
Mind only, as well as when it is expreft by fpeak- 
ing or Writing. 

There are three Things which go to the Nature 
dnd Conflitution of a Propoficion, {viz.) the Sulh 
je£l^ the Predicate and the Copula. 

The SuhjeSl of a Propofition is that concerning 
"Which any thing is affirmed or denied : So PlatOy 
Angle^ Man living on Earthy are the Subjedb of 
the foregoing Propofitions. 

The Predicate is that which is affirmed or deni- 
ed of the Subjedl ; fo Pbilofopber is the Predicate 
p^the^ firft Propofition -, formed by two Lines meet^ 
it^^ is the Predicate of di^ /kond s capable of be- 
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ing^ compleatly happy ^ is the proper Predicate of the 
third. 

The Subjedl and Predicate of a Propofition taken 
together are called the Matter of it ; for thefe art^ 
the Materials of which it is made. 

The Copula is the Form of a Propofition ; it r6- 
prefents the Aft of the Mind affirming or denying, 
and it is expreft by the Words, am^ art, is^ are^ 
&c. or, am notj art not, is not, are not, &c. 

It is not a Thing of Importance enough to 
create a Dilpute , whether the Words ne, none^ 
not, never, &c. which disjoin the Ideas or Termg 
in a negative Propofition, (hall be called a Part of 
the SuhjeSl of the Copula, or of the Predicate. 
Sometimes perhaps they may feem moft naturally 
to be included in one, and fometimes in another 
of thefe, tho* a Propofition is ufually denomina- 
ted affirmative or negative by its Copula, as here^ 
after. 

Note I. Where each of thefe Parts of a Propo- 
fition is not exprefl: diftinftly in fo many Words, 
yet they are all underftood and implicitly contain- 
ed therein ; as, Socrates difputed, is acompleat Pro- 
pofition, for it fignifies, Socrates was difputing. So, 
I die, fignifies lam dying. I can write, u e. lam 
able to write. In Latin and Greek one fmgle Word 
is many Times a compleat Propofition. 

Note 2. Thefe Words, am^ art, is, &c. when 
they are ufed alone without any other Predicate 
fignify both the J£f of the Mind judging, which 
includes the Copula, and fignify alfo aSlual Exift^ 
ence, which is the Predicate of that Propofitton. 
So Rome is, fignifies Rome is exijtent : ^ere an 
fome ftrange Mongers, that is, fome ftrange Mon- 
gers are exiftent. Carthage is no more, i. c. Car- 
thage haf no Being. 

K4 J^(^^ 
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Nofe 3. The Subjeft and predicate of a Propo- 
fition are not always to be known and diftinguifh'd 
by the placing of the Words in the Sentence, but 
•ty reflefting dpiy on the Senfe of the Words, and 
on the liiind and Pefign of the Speaker or Wri- 
ter : As if I fay, in Jfrica there are many Lions j 
I mean m(iny Lions are exijlent in Africa : Many 
Lions is the Subjeft, and exijlent in Africa is the 
Predicate. // is proper for a Philofopber to under- 
ftand Geometry 5 here the Word Proper is the Pre- 
dicate, and all tlie reft is theSubjedl, except /jthe 
Copula, 

Note^. The Subjeft and Predicate of a Propo- 
fition ought always to be two different IdeaSy or 
two different Terms -, for where both the Terms 
and Ideas are the fame, it is called an identical Pro- 
.pojitionj which is mere trifling, ^nd cannot tend 
to prpmote Knpwled^^, fuch as, a J^ule is a Rule^ 
t)r a good Man is a good Man. 

But there are fome Propofitions, wherein the 
V'erms of the Subjeft and Predicate feem to be the 
iame, yet the Ideas are not the fame ; nor can 
thefe be called purely identical or trifling Propofiti- 
t)ns \ fuch as Hophe is Home ; that is. Home is a 
€onvenient or delightful Place •, Socrates is Socrates 
ftill ; that is, the Man Socrates is Jlill a Philofo^ 
pber : The flero was not a Hero •, that is, the Hero 
Jid notjhew Us Courage t What I have written^ 1 
have written : that is, what I wrote I Jlill approve 
4ind will not alter it : What is done^ is done ; that 
is, it cannot he undone. It piay be eafily obferved 
in thefe Propofitions the Term is equivocal^ for in 
the Predicate it has a different Idea from what it has 
in the SubjeSi. 

There arc alfo Iqme Propofitions wherein the 
Ifermsoiiht Subjeft and Predicate differ, but the 
Jdios are the lame \ and thefe are not merely iden^ 

tic^l 
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tical or trifling Propofitions ; as, impudent is/hame- 
lefs \ a Billow is a Wave \ or Eu£lus (in Latin) is 
a Wave ; a Globe is a round Body. In thefe Pro- 
IX)fitions cither the Words are explained by a Defini- 
tion of the Name, or the Ideas by a Definition of 
the Thing, and therefore they are by no Means 
ulelefi, when formed for this rurpofe. 



C H A P. XL 

0/tbe various Kinds df Propofitioml 

fitions may be diftributed into variout 
Kinds according to their SubjeSlj their Copula^ 
their Predicate^ their Nature or Compofttion^ their 
Senfe^ and their Evidence^ which Diftributions will 
be explained in the following Sections, 

Sect. L 

Of janiverfal^ particular^ indefinite^ and Jingulap 
Propofitions. 

PRopofidons may be divided according to their 
SuhjeSl into univerfal znd particular % this is 
ufually calW a Divifion arifing from the ^antity.^ 
An univerfal Propofttion is when the Subjcft is 
taken according to me whole of its Excenfion % 
fo if the Subjedt be a Genus or general Nature, 
It includes all jcs Species or Kinds : If the Subject 
be a Species^ it includes all its Individuals. This 
Univerfality is ufually fignified by thefe Words, 
^1% every ^ nOt nmp or the like i as^ all Men mu^ 
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die : No Mm is jUmigbty : Every Creature bad^ 
blinking. 

. A particular Propofttion is when the Subje& i» 
not taken according to its whole Extenfion ; that 
is, when the Term is limited and reftraincd to 
fome one or more of thofe Species or Indiviiuds^ 
whofe general Nature it cxpreiflcs, but readies 
not to all ; and this is ufually denoted by the 
Words, fome^ many^ afew^ there are which. &c 
as fome)Birds can fing well: Few Men are truly 
wife ? ^ere are Parrots which will talk a hundred 
^Things. 

Under the general Name of univer/al Propofiti- 
cnSy we may juftly include thofe that are^«f«- 
lar, and for the moft Part t;hofe that are indefinite 
alio. 

AJtngular Propofttion is when the Subjeft is a 
fingular or individual Term or Idea v asDefcartcs 1 
was an ingenious Philofopher : Sir Ifaac Newton 
has far e^cc ceded all his Predeceffors : The Palace at 
Hampton- Court is a pleafant Dwelling : This Day 
is very cold. The Subject here muft be taken ac- 
cording to the whole of its Extenfion, becaufe be- 
ing an individual^ it can extend only to one, and 
it muft therefore be regulated by the Laws or ««- 
vsrfal Propofitions. 

An indefinite Propofttion^ is, when no Note, ci- 
ther of Univerfality or Particularity, is prefixed to 
a Subjeft, which is in its own Nature general ; 
as a Planet is ever changing its Place : Angels are 
noble Creatures. Now this fort of Propofition, 
^fpecially when it defcribes the Nature of Things, 
is ufuiilly counted univerfal alfo, and it fuppofcs 
the Subjeft to be taken in its whole Extenfion ; 
for if there were any Planet which did not change | 
its Placcy or any Angel that were not a* n$Ue 

Creature^ 
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Creature^ thcfc Propofitioni would not be ftriftly 
true. 

Yet in order to fecure ui againft Miftalces in 
judjjing of univerfal^ particular and indefiniie Pro- 
pomions, it is neceflary to make thefc following 
kemarki. 

I. Concerning univir/al Propofttions. 

Note X. Univerfal Terms may either denote % 
mttaphjiftcaly ^pbyftcal^ or a »i(?r^/ Univerfality. 

A metaphyfical^ or mathematical Univerfality^ if 
wlien all tlic Particulars contained under any ge- 
neral Idea have the fame Predicate belonging to 
them without any Exception whatfocver 1 or when 
the Predicate is fo elTential to the univcrial Sub- 
.jed, that it dcftroys the very Nature of the Sub- 
jeft to be without it \ as, all Circles have a Centn 
P and Circumference : All Spirits in their own Natun 
an immortal. 

A fbyfical or natural Univer/ality^ is, when ac- 
cording CO the Order and common Courie of Na- 
ture, a Predicate Agrees to all the SubjeAs of that 
Kind, tho* there may be fome accidental and pre- 
ternatural Isxceptions \ as, all Men ufe Words to 
t^^prefs their Thoughts^ yet dumb Perfons are exccpt- 
ccf, for they cannot fpcak. All Beafts have Jour 
Feet^ yet there may oe fome Mothers with nvc 1 
or mam'd^ who have but three, 

A moral Univerfality^ is wl)en the Predicate a- 
grees to the greatcft part of the Particulars which 
are contained under the univerfiil SubjcA \ as aU 
Negroes are Jlupid Creatures : All Men are governed 
by AffeSlion rather than by Reafon : All the old Ro- 
mans loved their Country : And the Scripture ufes 
this Language, when St. Paul tells us, The Cretes 
esre always Liars. 

Now 
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Now k bcvident, diat a fpedal orfingokr Con- 
dufion cannot be infcrr'd from a moral Univerfality^ 
nor always and infidlibly from ^pbyftcd one, tho' 
k may be always infared from a Univerlality 
whidi is wutapbyficdj without any Danger or Fofii- 
bility <rf a Miftake. 

Let it be obferved alfo, that ufually we make 
little or no Diftin&ion in common Language, be- 
tween a Subjed that is phyficdly or metapbyficdtf 
imiverfaL 

N(^ 2. An univerfal Term is fometimes taken 
^Ue^voely for all its particular Ideas united toge- 
ther, and fomedmes diftributivefy, meaning each 
erf* them fingle and alone. 

Inftances erf" a cMeSive Univerfd are fuch as 
thefe : M thefeJpples will Jill a Bujhel : Jll the 
Hours if the Night are fufficiera for Sleep : Jll the 
Rules of Grammar overload the Memory. In thefe 
Fropofitions it is evident, that the Predicate be«* 
longs not to the Individuals feparately^ but to the 
%vh$le colleSive Idea ; for we cannot afErm the 
lame Predicate if we change the Word all into one^ 
XX into every y we cannot fay one Apple or every Ap- 
ple will fill a Bujhel J &;e. Now fuch a colleffive 
Idea when it becomes the Subje<5t of a Propofition, 
ci^ht to be eftecmed as one fingle Thing, and 
tins renders the Propofition /»^«//?r or indejinitey a^ 
we ihall fhev/ immediately. 

A dijlributive Univerfal will allow the Word all 
to be changed into every ^ or into one^ and by this 
Means is diftinguilh'd from a coUe£live. 

Inftances of a dijlrihutive Univerjal^ are the moft 
common on every Occafion ; as, all M^ are mor- 
tal : Every Man is a Sinner ^ &c. But in this fort 
oi Univerfal there is a PMlindlion to bemade» 
which follows in the next Remarks 

5 
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Note 3. When an univerfal Term is taken dif^ 
tributvoely^ fometimes it includes all the Individu^ 
dU contained in its inferior Species : As when I 
iay every Sicknefs has a Tendency to Death ; I mean 
every Individual Sicknels as well as every Kind. 
But ibmetimes it includes no more than merely 
each Species or Kind ; as when the Evangelift hy% 
Cbrift healed every Difeafe^ or every jStfeafe was 
healed by Cbrift -, that is, every Kind of Difeafc. 
Thcjirft of thefe. Logicians call the Diftributioa 
of an Univerfal in ftngula generum ; the laft is a 
Diftribution in genera fingulorum. But either of 
diem Joined to the Subjedt render a Propofition j/m- 
verfu. 

Note 4. TheUniverfality of a Subjedl is often 
idbained by a Part of the Predicate ; as when we 
fey all Men learn Wifdom by Experience : The uni- 
Ycr&l Subjeft, all Men^ is limited to fignify only, 
aU tbofa Men who learn Wifdom. The Scripture 
alfo uies this fort of Language, when it fpeaks of 
aU Men being juftified by the Rigbteoufnefs of one^ 
Rom. V. 18. that is all Men who are juftified ob-- 
tain it this way. 

Obferve here, that not only a metapbyftcal or na- 
tural^ but a moral Univerfality alfo is oftentimes 
to be reftrained by a part of the Predicate ; as when 
we fey, all the Dutch are good Seamen : All the hz-- 
\isLDS are fubtle Politicians •, that is, thofe among the 
Dutch who are Seamen^ are good Seamen ; and 
thofe among the Italians who are Politicians^ 
are fobde Politicians, i. e. they are generaUy 

Note 5. The Univerfelity of a Term is many 
dmes reftrained by the particular Time, Place, Cir* 
cumftanccj &c. or the Deftgn of the Speaker *, as 
if we are in the City of London, and fey, aU the 
^cavers went to prefent their Petition \ we mean 

only 
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only aU the Weavers who dwell in the City. So 
when it is laid in the Gofpel, all Men did marvel^ 
Mark v. 20. it reached only to all tbofe Men who 
beard of the Miracles of our Saviour. 

Here alfo it fhould be obferved, that a moral 
Univerfality is reftrain'd by Time, Place, and 0- 
ther Circumfiances as well as a natural -, fo that by 
thefe Means the Word all fometimes does not ex- 
tend to a tenth Fart of thofe who at firft might 
feem to be included in that Word. 

One Occafion of thefe Difficulties and Ambigu- 
ities, that belong to univerfal Propofttions, is the 
common Humour and Temper of Mankind, who 
generally have an Inclination to magnify their I-^ 
deas, and to talk roundly and univerfally concern- 
ing any thing they Ipeak of ; which has introdu- 
ced univerfal Terms of Speech into Cuftom and 
Habit, in all Nations and all Languages, more 
than Nature or Reafon would didlate •, yet when 
this Cuftom is introduced, it is not at all improper 
to ufe this fort of JLanguage in folemn and fccred 
Writings, as well as in familiar Difcourfe. 

II. Remarks concerning indefinite Prapofttions. 

Note I, Propofitions carrying in them univerfal 
Forms of Expreffion, may fometimes drop the 
Note of Univerfality, and become indefinite, and 
yet retain the fame univerfal Senfe, whether meta- 
phyfkal, natural ov moral, whether colle£live or di- 
ftributive. 

We may give Inftances of each of thefe. 

Metaphyfical ; as a Circle has a Center and Cir- 
cumference. Natural -, as, Beajls have four Feeff^ 
Moral ; as, Negroes areftupid Creatures. Colfec- 
tive ; as, the Apples will fill a BufheL Diftribu- 
tive 5 as. Men are morfaL 
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Note 2. There are many Cafes wherein a collect 
the Idea is expreft in a Propofition by an indefinite 
fernij and that where it defcribes the Nature or 
^ality of the Subjeft, as well as when it declares 
fome pa/l Matters of Fait ; as Ftr-treesfet in good 
"Order will give a charming Profpeil ; this mull 
fignify a CdleSiion of Fir-Trees^ for one makes no 
Prolpeft, In Matters of Faft this is more evident 
^nd frequent •, as the Romans overcame the Gauls : 
VCbe Robbers furrounded the Coach: The wild Geefe 
fiew over the Thames in the Form of a Wedge. All 
thefe are colleftive Subjefts. 

Note 3. In indefinite Propofitions the Subject is 
often reftrained by the Predicate, or by the fpe- 
cial Time, Place, or Circumftances, as well as in 
Propofitions which are exprefly univerfal ; as, the 
Chinefes are ingenious Silk- Weaver s, i. e. thofe 
Cbinefes^ which are Silk-Weavers are ingenious at 
their Work. The Stars appear to us when the Twi- 
light is gone. This can fignify no more than the 
Stars which are above our Horizon. 

Note 4. All thefe Reftridions tend to reduce 
fome indefinite Propofitions almoft into particular^ 
as will appear under the next Remarks. 

m. Remarks concerning particular Propofitions. 

Note I. A particular Propofition may fometimes 
be expreft indefinitely y without any Note of Parti- 
cularity prcfixt Co the Subjeft •, as, in Times of Con- 
fujion Laws are not executed : Men of Virtue are dif- 
graced^ and Murtherers efcape^ i. e. fome Lawsj 
fame Men of Virtue y fome Murtherers : Unlefs wc 
ihould call this Language a moral Univerfality^ tho* 
I think it can hardly extend fo fer. 

Note 2. The WordsySw^, afew^Scc. tho* they ge- 
nerally denote a proper Particularity y yet fometimei 
they ^rels ji folUSive Idcu 1 as, fome of the Ene- 
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mies hefet the General around. A few Greeks would 
beat a tboufand Indians. 

I conclude this SeSlion with a few general Re- 
marks on this Subject, {viz.) 

Gen. Rem, I. Since univerfal^ indefinite and par- 
ticular Tcrfns in the plural Number mav either be 
taken in a collective or a diftrihutive Senfe, there is 
one (hon and eafy Way to find when they are coUec* 
rjx^^and when di/lributivej (viz.) If the Plural Num* 
ber may be chang*d into the lingular, i. ^. if the 
Predicate will agree to one fingle Subje<5l» it is a 
dijhibutive Idea i if not, it is coUeSive. 

Gen. Rem. IL Umoerfal and particular Terms in 
the plural Number, fuch as, all^ fome^ few^ many^ 
&c. when they are taken in their diftrihutive Senfe, 
reprelent fevered Jif^le Ideas ; and when they are 
thus affixed to the Subjeft of a PropoQtion, roxler 
that Propofidon univerfal or particular ^ according to 
the univerfality or pardcularity of the Terms affixt. 

Gen. Rem. IIL Univerfal and particular Terms 
in the plural Number, taken in their coUeSive Senfe, 
rcprcfcnt generally one colleltive Idea. 

If this one colleSive Idea be thus repreienttd 
(whether by univerfal or particular Termsj as Ac 
Subjedb of a Propofition which defcribes the Na* 
tare of a fbing^ it properly nukes either a Jingu^ 
Lir or an indefinite Propofition j for the Words, all^ 
fcme^ afev)^ &c, do not then denote the ^anti-^ 
/v of the Propofition, but arc efteemed merely as 
iTerms which connedt the Individuals together in 
order to compofe one colleSive Idea. Obfcrve 
tilde Inftances, all the Sycamores in the Garden 
would make a large Grove -, i. e. this one Col- 
IcAign of Sycamores, which is a Jingular Idea. 
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Note^. There are many Cafes wherein a collec- 
the Idea is expreft in a Propofition by an indefinite 
TenHj and that where it defcribes the Nature or 
^ality of the Subjeft, as well as when it declares 
fonie pall Matters of Fa£l ; as Fir-trees fet in good 
Order will give a charming Profpe£t •, this mull 
fignify a ColleSiion of Fir-Trees, for one makes no 
Pfoijpcdt, In Matters of Faft this is more evident 
8tod frequent ; as the Romans overcame the Gauls : 
He Robbers furrounded the Coach: The wild Geefe 
flew aver the Thames in the Form of a Wedge. All 
thdc are coUeftive Subjects. 

Note 3. In indefinite Propofttions the Subject is 
•ofiai rcftrained by the Predicate, or by the fpe- 
dal Time, Place, or Circumftances, as well as in 
Pn^)ofidons which are exprefly univerfal ; as, the 
Chinefes are ingenious Silk-Weavers, i. e. thofe 
Chinefes^ which are Silk-Weavers are ingenious at 
Acir Work. The Stars appear to us when the Twi- 
l^ is gone. This can fignify no more than the 
Stars wMch are above our Horizon. 

Ni^e 4. All thefe Reftriftions tend to reduce 
fi>ine indefinite Propofitions almoft into particular^ 
*m will appear under the next Remarks. 

in. Remarks concerning particular Propofitions. 

Note 1. A particular Propofition may fometimes 

becqvtft indefinitely , without any Note of Parti- 

[criancjr prefixt Co the Subjeft ; as, in Times of Con- 

\fif/!oB Laws are not executed : Men of Virtue are dif- 

ced^ and Murtherers efcape, i. e. fome Lawsy 

^ Men of Virtue, fome Murtherers : Unlefs wc 

I tU call this Language a moral Univerfality^ tho* 

^ nk it can hardly extend fo &r. 

ja ifyte z. ThcVford^fome, afew,Scc. tho* they ge- 

|dnfly denote a proper Particularity, yet fometimei 

Wacprtfs ji eolUSive Idea % as, Jbme of the Ene- 
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Sect. II. , 
Of affirmative and negative Propofttions. 

WH E N a Propofition is confidered with Re- 
gard to its Copula^ it may be divided into 
affirmative and negative j for it is the Copula joins 
or disjoins the two Ideas. Others call this a Divifi- 
on of Propofitions according to their ^ality. 

. An affirmative Propofition is when the Idea of 
the Predicate is fuppofed to agree to the Idea of 
th2 Subjefl:, and is joined to it by the Word w, 
pr are^ which is the Copula ; as all Men are Sin- 
ners. But when the Predicate is not 'fuppofed to 
agree with the Subjeft, and is disjoined from it by 
the Particles is not, are not, &c. the Propofition is 
negative -, as, Man is not innocent ; or, no Man is 
innocent. In an affirmative Propofition we aflert 
one Thitig to belong to another, and, as it were, 
unite them in Thought and Word : In negative 
Propofitions We feparate one Thing from another, 
and deny their Agreement. 

It may feem fomething odd, that two Ideas or 
Terms are faid to be disjoined as well as joined by a 
Copula : But if we can but fuppofe the negative 
Particles do really belong to the Copula of negative 
!Propofitions, it takes away the Harfhnefs of the 
Expreffidn : and to make it yet fofter, we may 
confider diat the Predicate and Subjeft may be 
properly faid to be joined in a Form of Words as a 
Propofition, by connexive Particles in Grammar or 
Logick, tho' they are disjoined in their Senfe and 
Signification, Every Youth, who has learnt his 
Grammar, knows there are fuch Words as diijunc- 
five Conjun£lions. 

Several 
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vScvcml Things arc worthy our Notice on thii 

i^ Note, A% there arc fbmc t^tms^ or ^«if«/j, 
and Idem (an 1 have (hewn before) concerning 
which It IN harci to determine whether they are fte^ 
gathe or pfilive^ fo there are fomc Propojiiioni 
eonecfrning; which it ntiiy be difficult to fay, whe- 
ther dicy ii^rw or deny: as, when we fay, Plato 
was m ml: Cicero was m un/kilful Otatot : Cec- 
far made m S^pidition h Mufcovy : An 0;^er has 
. no pan like an Eel : It is itfi necelfdry for^a PhyJU 
Han to /peak French, aptdfnr a Pbyfuian to /peak 
French is needtefi. The Senfe of thcfe Propofi- 
tioni Is very plam and calV, tho* Logicians miahc 
fquftbble tJernaps a whole Day, wlicther they 
(hould ranl4 them under the Names of negative or 
a^rmadve. 

a^ Note, In Latin and Knglifh two Negatives 
joined in one Sentence make an AfRrmatiye ^ as 
when wc declare no Man is not mortal^ it is thd 
fame as tho* wc laid, Man is mortaL But in Greek 
and oftentimes in French two Negatives make but 
A ftron^er Denial. 

J«* mte. If the mere negative "term^ Not^ be ad- 
to the Copula of an univerfal affirmative Pro- 
pofltion. It reduces it to a particular Negative \ as, 
all Men are not wife^ fignifles the fame as, /hme 
Men are not wife, 

4**» Note, In all affirmative Propofuions thq 
Predicate is ttken in its whole Comtirdicnfton 1 
that is, every eftcntial Part and Attribute of it is 
affirmed ronrcn^ing the Sutijrdt \ ai when I lay, 
a true ChrijHan is an honejl Man^ every Thing 
that bclonps to Honrjly is affirmed concerning a 
true Chrijltan. 

L a Q^^N9te. 
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5th jvb/^. In all negative Propofitions the Predi- 
cate is taken in its whole Extenfion ; that is, eve- 
ry Species and Individual that is contained in the 
general Idea of the Predicate, is utterly denied con- 
cerning the Subjeft: So in this Propofirion, a Spi- 
rit is not an Ammal^ we exclude all forts and kinds, 
and ip2LmoA2iX Animals whatfoever from the Idea of 
z Spirit. 

From thefe two kfk Remarks wc may derive 
diis Inference, that we ought to attend to tne entire 
Comprebenjion of our Ideas, and to the univerfal 
Extenftm of them, as far as we have proper Capa- 
city for it, before we grow too confident in our 
affirming or denying any Thing, which may have 
the leaft Darkneis, Doubt or Difficulty attending 
it : It is the want of this Attention that betrays us 
into many Miftakes. 

S E c T. III. 

Of the Oppoftiion and Converfton of Propofitions. 

AN Y two Ideas being joined or disjoined in 
various Forms will afford us feveral Propo- 
rtions : All thefe may be diflinguifhed according to 
theu- ^^»/i/y and their ^^/i/j* into four, which 
are markt or denoted by the Letters A, E, I, O, 
thus: 

r Univerfal Affirmative, 
denotes a jUniverfal Negative, 
denotes a ^p^^rticular Affirmative. 
(Particular Negative, 
according to thefe old Latin Rhymes — — 

* The Reader ihoold remember here, thit a Propofitioii accordhig to Hi 
^mgntUyji called univerfal or fartifilMr, iod according to lU^utiity, ft k 
•idKr mjfrwunh/t or mgativu 

4ffirit 
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AJferitA^ NegatE^ verum generaliter AnibcB. 
AJferit I, tJegat O, fed parnculariter Amho^ 

This may be exemplified by thefe two Ideas, a 
Vine and a ^ree. 

A Every Vine is a Tree, 

E No Vine is a Tree. 

I ^ome Vine is a Tree. 

O Some Vine is not a Tree. 
The Logicians of the Schools have written 
many large Trifles concerning the Oppofttion and 
Ctmverfton of Propofitiop?. It will be fufEcient 
here to give a few brief Hints of thefe Things, 
that the Learner may not be utterly ignorant of 
them. 

Propofitions which are made of the fame Sub- 
jc6l and Predicate are faid to be oppoftte^ when that 
which is denied in one is affirmed in the other, ei- 
ther in whole or in part, without any Confideratioi^ 
whether the Propofitions be true or no. 

If they differ both in Quantity and Quality they 
src aJkd C(mtradi£fory J as, 
A Kvery Vine is a\^^^^^ ^^„ ^^ ^ y^^^ ^^ 

\f two Univerials differ in Quality they are 
Contraries^ as, 
A ^Jery Vine is a'\^^ ^ ^^^ y^ ^^ ^ 

T7 ir'^Vr- > together, but they may be 

ENo Vine ts a^ ^^^^^ ^ 

Tree. j 

If two particular Propofitions differ in Quality 

tbfj are Suhcontrariesy as, 

L 3 I Somit 
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I Some Vine is Oxj^^^ .^^y be both true toge- 

i-» o 17- • > ther, but they can never 
OSomeVtneumtr be both falfe, 
a Tree. j 

Both particular and univerfal Propofitions which 
agree in Quality but not in Quantity are called Sub-^ 
altern^ tho' thefe are not properly oppoftte^ as, 
A Every Vine is a Tree. 
I Some Vine is a Tree. 

Or thus, 
V K No Vine is a Tree. 

O Sorhe Vine is not a Tree. 

The Canons of fuhalternate Propofitions are ufu- 
ally reckoned thefe three (viz.) (i.) If an univer- 
fal Propofition be true, the particular will be true 
alfo, but not on the contrary. And fft. ) If a par- 
ticular Propofition be fiilfe, the univerfal muft be 
falfe too, but not on the contrary. (3.) Subaltern 
Propofitions^ whether univerfal or particular, 
may fometimes be both true and fometimes both 
falfe. 

The Converfion of Propofitions is when the Siib- 
je6t and Predicate change their Places with Pre- 
fervation of the Truth. This may be done with 
conftant Certainty in all ' univerfiil Negatives and 
particular Affirmatives \ as no Spirit is an Animal^ 
may be converted, no Animal is a Sprit ; znAfome 
Tree is a Vine^ may be converted, fiime Vine is a 
Tree. But there is more formal Trifling in this 
fort of Difcourfe than there is of folid Improvement, 
becaufe this fort oi Cowuerfion arifes merely from 
the Form cf Wcrds^ as connefted in a Propofition, 
rather than from the Matter. 

Yet it may be ufeful to obferve, that there are 
fome Propofitions, which by Reafon oixht Ideas 
or Matter of which they are compofed may be 
Cpjttvcrtcd with conftant Truth : Such are thofe 

4 PropofitioTO 
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Propofitions whofe Predicate is a nominal or reajl 
Definition of the Subjed:, or the Difference of it, 
or a Property of the fourth Kind, or a fuperlative 
Degree of any Property or Quality whatfoever, or 
in fhorr, wherefoever the Predicate and the Sub- 
jed have exadlly the fame Extenfion or the fame 
Comprehenfion ; as, every Vine is a 'Tree hearing 
Grapes •, and every Tree hearing Grapes is a Vine : 
Religion is the truejl Wijdom \ and the truest Wif- 
dom is Aeligion : Julius Caefar was the fir ^ Etn- 
peror of Rome ; and the fir§l Emperor of Rome 
v:as Julius Casfar. Thefe are the Propofitions 
which are properly convertible, and they are called 
reciprocal Propofitions. 

Sect. IV. 

Of pure and modal Propofitions. 

ANother Divifion of Propofitions among the 
fcholaftick Writers is into pure and modal. 
This may be called Cfor Diftinftion fake) a Divifi- 
on according to the Predicate. 

When a Proportion merely expreffes that thp 
Predicate is connected with the Subject, it is cali'd 
a pure Propofttion •, as, every true Chrijlian is an 
honeft Man. But when it includes alfo the fFay 
and Manner wherein the Predicate is connecled 
with the Subject, it is call'd a fnodal Propofttion^ 
as, when I fay, // is neceffary that a true Chrifiian 
Jhould be an honeft Man. 

Logical Writers generally make the Modality 
of this Proppfition to belong to the C<?/?«/^, be- 
caufe it fliews the Manner of the Connedtion be- 
tween Subjedt and Predicate. But if the Form 
of the Sentence as a logical Propofition be duly 
confider'd, the Mode itfelf is the very Predicate 
L 4 of 
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of the Propofition, and it iDuft run thus : ^ai a 
true Cbrijlian Jhould he an boneSt Man is a neceffary 
^bingy and then the whole ^n^w^ry Propofition is 
included in tl;ie Subjcft of the modal Propofition. 

There are four Abodes of connefUng the Predi- 
cate with the Subjed, which are ufually reckoned 
up on this Occafion, (wz.J Necejftty and Cmiin- 
^ency which are two Oppoutes, Pofihility ar^d bnr 
poffibility which are alfo Qppofltes -, as, it is ne- 
cejfary tbat a Globe Jhould he rmnd : That a Globe 
he made of Wood or Glafs is an unneeejfary or con- 
fmgent lUng : It is impojftble tbat a Globe Jhould 
hefquare : It is pojftble tbat a Globe may be ma^e of 
Water, 

With Regard to thefe modal Propofttions which 
the Schools have introduced, I would n>ake thefe 
two Remark^. 

Remark i. Thefe Propofitions in En^lijb are 
Formed by the Refolution of the Words, muit be, 
might not be J can he^ and cannot be^ into thofe more 
explicate Forms of a logical Copula and Predi- 
cate, is neceffary^ is contingent, is pojftble, isimpof^ 
fihle : For it is necejfaty that a GhbefhouM be round, 
fignifies no mor? jl^ tha^ a Qkbe muil bi 
round. 

Remark 2, Let it be noted that this quadru-t 
pie Modality is only an iEnumeration of the na- 
tural Modes or Manners wherein the Predicate is 
conneftcd with ^he Subje6t : We might alfo dc- 
fcribe feveral moral and civil Modes of connefUng 
two Ideas together {viz.) Lawfulnefs and Unlaw- 
fulnefs, Conveuiency 2LndInconveniency,6cC. whence 
we may form fuch modal Propofttions as thefe. U 
fs unlawful for any Perfon to kill an innocent Man : 
Jf is lawful for Cbrijiians to eat Flejh in Lent : ?a 
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UU all that we think is inexpedient : For a Man to 
ie affable to bis Neighbour is very convenient ^ &c. 

There are fcveral other Modes of fpeaking where- 
. by a Predicate is conneded with a SubjeA : fuch 
as, it is certain^ it is doubtful^ it is probable, it is 
improbable, it is agreed, it is granted, it is /aid by 
the Ancients, it is written, &c. all which will form 
other kinds oi modal Propofitions. 

But whether the AfaJtf///y \x natural, morale &c. 
yet in all thefe Propofitions it is the Ahde is the 
proper Predicate, and all the reft of the Propofition, 
except the Copula (ox Word is) belongs to the Sub^ 
jeff ; and thus they become pure Propofitions of a 
complex Nature, of which we (hall treat in the 
next Sedion, fo that there is no great Need of ma- 
king Modals ^ diftinft Sort. 

There are many little Subtilties which the Schools 
acquaint us with concerning the Converjion and Op- 
pofition, and Equipollence of thefe modal Propo- 
fioons, fuited to the Latin or Greek Tongues, ra« 
ther than the Englijh, and fit to pafs away the 
Idle Time of a Sm^jsnt, rather than to enrich his 
Underftanding. 

Sect. V. 
Offtngle Proportions, whether fimple or complex. 

WH E N we confider the Nature of Propoftti^ 
ens, 'tc^ether with the Formation of them, 
and the Materials whereof they are made, we di- 
vide them into fmgle and compound. 

A Jingle Propofition is that which has but one 
Subged and one Predicate ; but if it has more Sub- 
je&s or more Predicates, it is called a compound Pro- 
pojtion, and indeed it contains two or more Pro** 
po^Qns |n it. 
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A ftngle Propoiition (which is alfo called cate- 
gorical) may be divided again intoftmple and comr 
flex*. 

A purely ftmple Propofttion is that whole Subjeft 
and Predicate are made up of fingle Terms ; as. 
Virtue is dejirable : Every Penitent is pardoned: No 
Man is innocent; 

When the Subject, or Predicate, or both, are 
made up of complex Terms, it is called a complex 
Propofttion ; as every fincere Penitent is pardoned ; 
Virtue is deftrdble for its own Sake : No Man alive 
is perfeStly innocent. 

If the Term which is added to the Subjed: of a 
complex Propofition be either eflential or any Way 
neceflary to it, then it is called explicative^ for it 
only explains the Subje6t : as every Mortal Man 
is a Son of Adam. But if the Term added to make 
up the complex Subject does not neceiSarily or 
conftandy belong to it, then it is determinative^ 
and limits the Subjeft to a particular part of its 
Extenfion ; as, every pious Man fhall he happy. 
In the firft Propofition the Word mortal is mere- 
ly explicative : in the fccond Propofition the Word 
pious is determinative. 

Here note, that whatfoever may be affirmed or 
denied concerning any Subjeft with an explicative 
Addition, may be alfo affirmed or denied of that 
Subjeft without it ; as we^ay boldly fay, every 
Man is a Son of Adam, as well as, every mortal 
Man : But it is not fo, where the Addition is de- 
terminative^ for we cannot fay, every Man fhall hi 
happy J tho' every pious Man fhall be fo. 

* As ftmple Ideas are oppofed to emplex, znAfi^h IHeis to etrnpeund^ h 
Propofitions arc diilioguifhed in the lame Manner : The Englijh Tongue in 
tbii Refpe^l having foroe Advantage above the learned Languaees> whidi . 
have no ufttil Word lo diftiiigaifl»/i»gi5» ftomjimplu 

In" 



In a complex Propofition the Predicate or Sub- 
jefl: is fometimes made complex by the Pronouns, 
mbo^ wbicb^ wbofe^ to wbom^ &cc. which make 
another Proportion ; as every Man who is pious„ 
fifall befaved : Julius y whofe Sirname was Cafar^_ 
^rvercame Pompey : Bodies which are tranfparent, 
have many Pores. Here the whok Propofition is 
called the primary or chiefs and the additional Pro- 

gofition is called an incident Propofition. But it is 
ill to be efteem'd in this Gafe merely as a part of 
th^ complex Term 5 and the Truth or Falihood 
of the whole complex Propofition is not to be judged 
by the Truth or Falfhood of the incident Propofi- 
tion^ but by the Connexion of the whole Subjed: 
with the Predicate. For the incident Propopofi- 
tion may befalfe, and abfurd, or impoffible, and 
yet the whole complex Propofition may be true, 
as, a Horfe which has Wings, migbt fly over tbe 
Tbames. 

Befide this Complexion which belongs to the Sub-- 
je£l or Predicate^ logical Writers ufe to. fay, there 
is a Complexion which may fall upon the Copula 
alfo : But this I have accounted for in the Section 
concerning modal Propofitions ; and indeed it is 
not of much Importance whether it were placed 
there or here^ 

Sect^ VI. 
Of compound Proportions. 

A Compound Propofition is made up of two or 
more Subje6ls or Predicates, or both ; and 
it contains in it two or more Propofitions, which 
are tithtv plainly exprefl^ or conceal* d and implfd. 

The 
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Thcfifft&xt of cmnpmnd Prapofttions arethofe 
wherein die Compofidon is expreji and evident ^ and 
chey are diftinguuh'd into thcfe fix Kinds, {viz.) 
Copulative J DisjunHive^ Conditional^ Caufal^ Re- 
lativc 9xADifcretive. 

I. Copulative Propofitions arc diofc which have 
more Subjeds or Predicates connected by affirma- 
tive or n^ative Con]un6tions ; as Riches and Ho- 
nours are Temptations to Pride : Caefar conquered the 
Gaub and the Britons : Neither Gold nor Jewels 
mil purcbafi Immortality. Thefe Propofidons arc 
evidendy compounded^ for each of them may be 
refolved into two Propofidons, (viz.) Riches are 
Temptations to Pride ; and Honour is a Temptation 
to Pride ; and fo the reft. 

The Truth of copulative Propofidons depends 
upon the Truth of all the Parts of them ; for if 
Cafar had conquered the Cauls j and not the Bri-^ 
tons J or the Britons and not the Gauls^ the iecond 
copulative Propofition had not been true. 

Here note, thofe Propofitions, which cannot be 
refolved into two or mwe fimpte Propofitions, are 
not properly copulative^ tho* two or naore Ideas 
be conneded and coupled by iiich Conjunftions, 
either in the Subject or Predicate ; as, two 'ani 
three make Jive : Majefty and Meeknefs dorft ofien 
meet : The Sun, Moon, and Stars art not aU to be 
feen at once. Such Propofitions are tobe efteemM 
merely complex^ becaufe the Predicate cannot be af- 
firmed of each ftngle Subjeft, but only of all of 
them together as a colleSive Subjed. 

IL DisjunHive Propofitions are when Ae Parts 

are disjoined or oppoled to one another by dii^ 

junftive Panicles ; as, it is eidicr Day or lii^ht : 

4 92t 
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the Weather is tidier Jbining or rtf/»y ; ^ffantUy is 
cither Length J Breadth^ or Depth. 

The Truth of DisjunHives depends on the nc* 
ceflary and immediate Oppofition of the Parts ; 
dieretore only the laft of thefe Examples is true ; 
but the two firft are not ftridly true, becaufe Tm-^ 
light is a Medium between Day and Night \ and 
iSyy cloudy Weather is a Medium between Jhining 
vxi raining. 

III. Conditional or hypothetical Propojitions are 
diofe whofe Parts are united by the conditional 
Buticlei/; as. If theSunbe fixty the Earth muSf 
move : If there be no Fire^ there will be no Smoke. 

Note^ The firft Part of thefe Propofitions, or 
diat wherein the Condition is contained, is called 
die antecedent J the other is called the con/equent. 

The Truth of thefe PropoGdons depends not at 
bS ob the Truth and Falfhood of their two Parts» 
bat on the Truth of the Connection of them ; for 
eadi part of them may be falfe, and yet the whole 
Ftopofition true ; as, if there be no Providence^ 
there will be no future Punifhment. 

rV. Caufal Propofitions are where two Propofi- 
doos are joined by caufal Particles ; as, Houfes were 
mt built that th^y might be deftroyed : Rehoboam 
ipas unhappy becaufe he followed evil Counfel. 

The Truth of a caufal Propofition arifes not 
fiom the Truth of the Parts, but from the caufal 
bftuence that tlie one Part of it has upon the 
odier 5 for both Parts may be true, yet the Propo- 
fidon faJfe, if one Part be not the CauTe of the 
fllier. 

• Some Logicians refer reduplicative Propofitions 
ID this Place, as Men^ confidered as Men^ are ra- 
tmal Creatures, ue. becaufe they are Men. 

^ ^ ^ y.Rf- 
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V. Relative Propofttians have their Parts joined 
by fuch Particles^ as exprefs a Relation or Comp- 
rifon of one Thing to another ; as, when you m 
Jilent I will [peak : As much as you are worthy ^ 
much you Jhall he eft^enied: As is the Father^ fou 
the Son : fFbere there is no ^ale- Bearer y Contentm 
will deafe*, 

Thefe are very much a-kin to conditional Pro- 
pofitions, and the Truth of them depends upontbe 
Juftnefs of their C^«»^^w/?4 

VI. Difcretive Propofttions are fuch wherein va- 
rious and feemingly oppdite Judgments aremadc j 
\«rhofe Variety or Diftlndion is noted by the Parti* I 
cles, butj tho*^ yet, i^c.ojs Travellers may charge 
their Climate but not; their Temper : Job was Pd- 
ent-, thtf his Grief viar great. 

The Truth and Gobdnefs of a difcretive Props- 
fttion depends on the Truth of both Parts, iid 
their Contradiftinftiori to one another j for tho' 
both Parts fhould be ti^uc^ yet if there be no 
feeming Oppofition between them, it is an ufc- 
lefe Aflfertion, tho* we cannot call it a falfe one; 
as, Defcartes was a Pbtlofopher^ yet he was a 
Frenchman : The Romans were valiant^ but they 
fpdke Latin 5 both which Propofitions are ridicu- 
lous, for want of a feeming Oppofition between 
the Parts. 

Since we have declared wherein the Truth and 
P^^^^rfof thefe compound Propofttions confift, it is 
proper alfo to give fome Inrimations how any of 
thefe Propofitions when they are falfe may be oppo* 
fed or contradicted. 

All conrtpound Propofitions, except Copulathes 
and DifcretiveSj are properly denied or contradid:- 
ed when the Negation afters their conjundlive 
Particles s as, if. the disjunftive Propofition af- 

ferts. 
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ferts, it is either Day or Night. The Opponent 
fays. It is not either Day or Night j or it is not ne^ 
cejjary that itjhould he either Day or Nighty fo the 
'hypothetical Propofition is denied by faying, it does 
not follow that the Earth mufi move if the Sun he fix" d. 

A disjunctive Propofttion may be contradifted 
alfe by denying all the Parts, as, it is neither Day 
nor Night. 

And a caufal Propofttion may be denied or op- 
pofcd indirectly and improperly j when either part of 
the Propofition is denied ; and h muft be falfe if 
cither Part be falfe : But the Defign of the Propo- 
fition being to fhew the caufal Connexion of the 
two Parts, each Part is fuppofed to be true, and 
it is hot properly contradifted as a caufal Propofttion j 
unlels one Part of it be denied to be the Caufe of 
the other. 

As for Copulatives iind Difcretives J beca\ife their 
Truth depends more on the Truth of their Parts> 
therefore thefe may be oppofed or denied as many 
Ways, as the Parts of which they are composed 
may be denied ; fo this copulative Propofition, 
Riches and Honour are temptations to Pride^ may 
be denied by faying, Riches are not Temptations^ 
the* Honour may he : or. Honour is not a Temptation j 
thf Riches rnay he : or, neither Riches nor Honour 
are Temptations^ &c. 

So this difcretive Propofition, Joh was patient^ 
tho* his Grief was greats is denied by faying, Joh 
v)as not patUnty tho^ his Grief was great : or. Job 
was patient y hut his Grief was not great : or. Job 
was 7ictp client y nor was his Grief great. 

We proceed now to the fecondfort of compound 
Proportions, {viz.) fuch whofe Compofttion is not 
exprcjfed, hut latent or conceaVdy yet a fmall At- 
tention will find two Propofitions included in them. 
Such are thefe that follow j 

I Exclufivcs J 
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I. Eitclufives '9 as, Jie pious Man alone is bap^ 
fy. H is only Sir Ifaac Newton could find out trui 
Pbihfopby. 

2i Excepthres ; ils, N^ne of the jhicienis htt 
FhXD well defended the SouPs Immortality, The Pro- 
teftants worftnp none hd God. 

3. Comparatives; zs^ Pain is the greaieSAf- 
fliilion. iVoTurk 'Was fiercer than /i&^ Spaniards 
at MeadcO. 

Here note^ that the comparative Degree docs 
not always imply the Festive ; as if I fay^ A Fool 
is better than a Knave ; this does not affirm that 
FoUy is Good^ but that it is a /^ EvU thm Kna^ 
very. 

4. Inceptives and tyeTitiyes, which relate to Ac 
b^inning or ending of any thing ; as, the Latin 
Tongue is not yet forgotten. No Man before Orpheus 
torote^ G^rcek Verfe^ Pact Czar rftAvScovy b^an 
to civilize his Nation, 

To thefe may be added Continuatives ; as ^me 
remains to this Day ^ which includes at leafttwo 
Propofitions, {viz.^ Rome wasy and Rome is. 

Here let other Authors fpend Time and Pains 
in giving the precife Definitions of all thefe forts 
of Propofitions, which may be as well underflood 
by their Names and Examples : Here let them tell 
what their Truth depends upon, and how they 
are to be oppofed or contradi£ted ; but a mode- 
rate Share of common Senfe, with a Review of 
what is laid on the former Compounds^ will fuffice 
for all thefe Purpofes without the FormaUtf o( 
Rules. 



Sicr« 
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Sect. VII. 
Oftrne andfalfe Propofttions, 

PRopofitiom are ftC3Ct to be confidered accord- 
ing to their Senfe or Significatioriy and thus 
they are diftributed into true and falfi. A true 
Propofttim reprefents, Things as they are in them- 
ielves •, but if Things are reprefcnted other wife^ 
than they are in themfclves, the Propofition is 

Or we may defcnbe them more particularly 
thus ; a true Propofition joins thofe Ideas and Terms 
tog^her whofe Objefts are joined and agree, or 
k disjoins thofe Ideas and Terms, whofe Objcfts 
difagree or are disjoined \ as every Bird has fVings^ 
aBrute is not immortal. 

A falfe Propofition joins thofe Ideas or Terms 
whofe Objefts difagree^ or it disjoins thofe whofe 
ObjeAs agree i as Bird^ have noWingSy Brutes are 
immortal. 

Note^ It is impoffible that the fame Propofition 
ihould be both true and falfe at the fame Time« 
in the fame Senfe and in the fame Refpedt -, be^ 
caule a Propofition is but the Reprefentation of 
die Agreement or Difagrecment of Things : Now 
U is impojfible that the Jame Jlnngfljoud be and not 
ir, or that the fame Things J&ould agree and not 
agree at the fame Time and in the fame RefpeSt. Thi^ 
}& a firft Principle of human Knowledge. 

Y^ fome Propofitions may feem to contradidt 
one another, tho* they may be both true, but in 
different Senfcs or Refpefts or Times : a3, Man 
fvas immortal in Paradife^ and Man was mortal ifi 
Paradife. But thefe two Prmofitions muft be 
rcferM to different Times \ as, Man before bii Fall 
was immoruli but at the Fall las became mortal. 
M ' ' St 
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So we may fay now, Man is Mortal^ or Alan is 
immortal, if we take thefePropofitions indiffe- 
rent Relpefts -, as, Man is an immortal Creature 
as to his SouU but mortal as to bis Body. A great 
Vaiiety of Difficulties and feeming Contradidlions, 
both in holy Scripture and other Writings, may 
be folved and explained in this manner. 

The mod important Queftion on this Subjed: 
is this, IVhat is the Criterion or dijiinguifinng Mark 
cf Truth ? How fhall we know when a Propdi- 
tion is really true or falfe ? There are fo many Dif- 
guifes of Truth in the World, fo many falfe Ap- 
pearances of Truth, that fome Sefts have decla- 
red there is no Poffibility of diftmguifliing 5rri//A 
from Faljhood -, and therefore they have abandoned 
all Pretences to Knowledge, and maintained ftre- 
nuoufly that nothing is to be known. 

The firft Men of this Humour made themfelves 
famous in Greece by the Name of Sceptics •, that 
is. Seekers: They were alfo called Academicksj 
borrowing their Name from Academia, their 
School or Place of Study. They taught that all 
Things are uncertain, tho* they alJow'd that fome 
are more probable than others. After thefc arofc 
the Seft of Pyrrhomcks, named from Pyrrho their 
Matter, who would not allow one Propofition to 
be more probable than another ; but profeis'd that 
all Things were equally uncertain, ^fow all thcfe 
Men (as an ingenious Author exprefles it) were 
rather to be called a Seii of Liars than Philofth 
pbers, and that Cenfurc is juft for two Reafons : 
(i.^ Becaufe they determined concerning every 
Propofition that // was uncertain, and believed 
that as a certain Truth, while they profefled then 
was nothing certain, and that nothing could be 
determined concerning Truth or Falfliood ; and 
Cbus their very Doarine gave itfelf t^s Lie. (2.) 

Bcfaute 
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Becaufctheyjxidged and afted as other Men did 
in the common Afiairs of Life; they would nei- 
ther run into Fire nor Watery tho* they profeflcd 
Ignorance and Uncer^inty, whether the one 
would burn, or the other drown them. 

There have been fome in all Ages who have 
too much affefted this Humour, Who difpute 
againfl: every thing, under Pretence that ^rutb has 
no certain Mark to diflihguijh it. Let us therefore 
enquire, what is the general Criterion of Truth f 
And in order to this, it is proper to confider what 
is the Reafon why We aflent to thofe Propofitions, 
which contain the moft certain and indubitable 
Truths, fuch asthefe, the Whole is greater tbm A 
Part ; two and three make five. 

The only Reafon why we believe thefe Propo- 
fitions to be true, is becaufe the Ideas of the Sub- 
jedls and Predicates appear with fo nnich Clear- 
ncfi and Strength of Evidence to agree to each 
other, that the Mind cannot help difcerning the 
Agreement, and cannot really doubt of the Truth 
of them, but is conftrained to judge them true. 
So when we compare the Ideas of a Circle and a 
Triangle^ or the Ideas of an Oyfter and a Butterfly^ 
wc fee fuch an evident Difagreement betweea 
them, that we are fure that a Butterfly is not an 
Oyfter ; nor is a Triangle a Circle, There is no- 
thing but the Evidence of the Agreement or Dis- 
agreement between two Ideas, that makes us af- 
firm or deny the one oi' the other* 

Now it will follow from hence that a clear and 
diftinil Perception or full Evidence of the Agreement 
and Difagreement of our Ideas to one another^ or to 
things^ is a certain Criterion of Truth : For finoe 
our Minds are of fuch a Make, that where the Evi- 
dence is exceeding plain and flrong, we cannoj 
Wkhokl our Aflent y we fhould then be necefTa^^ 
Mz rily 
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rily expofed to believe Falfhood, if compleat Evi- 
dence ftiould be found in any Propofitions that 
are not true. But furely the God of perfeft Wif- 
dom, Truth and Goodnefs would never oblige 
his Creatures to be thus deceived ; and therefore 
he would never have conftituted us of fuch a 
Frame, as would render it naturally impoflible to 
guard againft Error. 

Another Confequence is naturally derived from 
the former ; and that is, that the only Reafon 
why we fall into a Miftake is becaufe we are im- 

Eatient to form a Judgment of Things before we 
ave a clear and evident Perception of their Agree- 
ment or Difagreement ; and if we will make hafle 
to judge while our Ideas are obfcure and oonfus'd, 
or before we fee whether they agree or dilagree, 
we Ihall plunge our felves into perpetual Errors* 
See more on this Subjed: in an EJfay on the Free- 
dom of Will in God and Man: PublUh'd 1732 
Sedl:, I, p. 13. Sold by J. Roberts in Warwick 
Lane, and R. Hett in the Poultry. 

Note, What is here afferted concerning the Ne^ 
ceffity of clear and diftinft Ideas refers chiefly to 
Propofitions, which we form our felves by our own 
Powers : As for Propofitions which we derive from 
the Tejlimony of others, they will be accounted for 
In Chap. IV. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of certain and dubious Propofitions, tf Knoivled^e 
and Opinion. 

Since we have found that Evidence is the great 
Criterion and the fure Mark of Truth ; this 
leads us direftly to confider Propofitions according 
to their Evidence ; and here we mufl take Notice 
\xxhoit\it different Degrees of Evidence, ^the 
Afferent Kinds of it. ' Pro- 
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Propofitions according to their different Degrees 
$f Evidence are diftinguifhcd into certain and du- 
bious *. 

Where the Evidence of the Agreement or Dif- 
agrcement of the Ideas is fo Itrong and plain, that 
we cannot forbid nor delay our Aflent ; the Pro* 
poGtion is called certain^ as, every Circle hath a 
Centre \ the World did not create it felf. An Affent 
tofuch Propofitions is honoured with the Name of 
Knowledge. 

But when there is any Obfcurity upon the 
Agreement or Difagrecment of the Ideas, fo that 
the Mind does not clearly perceive it, and is not 
compelPd to affent or diflent, then the Propofi- 
tion, in a proper and Philofophical Senfc, is called 
doubtful or uncertain \ as, the Planets are inhabited ; 
the Souls of Brutes are mere Matter % the World will 
not /land a thoufand Tears longer •, Dido built the 
City of Carthage, &fr. Such uncertain Propofitions 
ire called Opinions. 

When we confidcr our felves as Philofopbers or 
Searchers of Truths it would be well if we always 
fufpended a full Judgment or Determination about 
any thing, and made £irther Inquiries, where this 
plain and perfcft Evidence is wanting ; but we 
are fo prone of our felves to judge without full 
Evidence, and in fomc Cafes the Ncceffity of 
, A£tion iji the Affairs of Life conftrains us to Judge 
and determine upon a tolerable Degree of Evi- 
dence, that we vulgarly call thofe Propofitions 

* ft nty ba objeded, that this Certainty ind Unctrtainty being only in tha 
lliody tht DiTifion beloflgi to Propofitions rather accuramg to the Degreet 
ofW AJfuHf then the Degreet of Evidtnce. But it m^y well beanfwcred, 
Cte ^EtndtHf here intended it that which sppevrs fo to tie Mind, and 
not the inert Evidence in the Nature of Things : B; fiJcs (as we /hall (hew 
diite!y) the Degree tf AJftnt ought to be exactly proportionable to the 



lligrar if Ewdneef tod therefore the P.flFcrence is not great, whtrthrr Frr* 
fpadOM be called strtmn or utKtrtain, according to ihe Miifure of fivlJence^ 

M 3 certain 
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certain^ where we have but very little Room or 
Reafon to doubt of them, tho* the Evidence be 
not com pleat and refiftleis. 

Certainty^ according to the Schools, is diftin- 
guifhed into Objejiive and ^Subjelfive. OhyeHive 
Certainty is when the Propofition is certainly true 
in it felf ; and SubjeSive^ when we are certain of 
the Truth of it. The one is in fbings^ the other 
is in our Minds. 

But let it be pbferved here, that every Propofi* 
tion in it felf is certainly true o€ certainly falfe. For 
tho* Douhtfulnefs or Uncertainty fcems to be a Me- 
dium between certain Truth and certain FaUhood 
in our Minds, yet there is no fuch Medium in 
Things themfelves -, no, not even in future Events: 
for now at this time it is certain in it felf, that 
Midfummer-Day /even Tears hence will beferene^ 
or it is certain it will be cloudy^ tho* we are uncer- 
tain ai>d utterly ignorant what fort of Day it will 
be: This Certainty of diftant Futurities i$ known 
to God only, 

Uncertain or dubious PropofttionSy i. c. Opinitms^ 
^re diflinguifh'd into probable or improbable. 

When the Evidence of any PropoGtion is greatr 
er than the Evidence of the contrary, then it is a 
frobable Opinion : Where the Evidence and Argu- 
ments are ftronger on the contrary Side, we call 
it improbable. But while the Arguments on ei- 
ther Side feem to be equally ftrong, and the Evi- 
dence for and againft any Propofition appears 
equal to the Mind, then in common Language we 
call it ^ doubtful Matter. We alfo call it a dubi- 
ous or doubtful Propofition when there are no fyc- 
guments on either Side, as next Cbriftmas Day 
will be a very fbarp Froft. And in general all thefc 
Proix>fitions are doubtful^ wherein we can jper- 
Fejveno fufficient Marks or Evidences <^ Truth 

or 
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or Faljkood. In fuch a Cafe the Mind which is 
fearching for Truth ought to remain in a State of 
Doubt and Sufpence^ until fupcrior Evidence on 
one Side or the other incline the Balance of the 
Judgment, and determine the Probability or C^r- 
tainty to the one Side. 

A great many Propofitions which we generally 
believe or difbelieve in human Affairs, or in the 
Sciences, have very various Degrees of Evidence, 
which yet arife not to compleat C<?r/^/;//)', either 
of Truth or Fallhood. Thus it comes to pafs 
that there are fuch various and alnioft infinite De- 
grees of Probability and Improbability. To a weak 
Probability we ftiould give a weak Ajfent ; and ^ 
Jironger Affent is due where the Evidence is greater^ 
and the Matter more probable. If we proportion 
our Ajfent in all things to the Degrees of Evidence^ 
we do the utmoft that human Nature is capable of 
in a rational Way to fccure itfelf from Error. 

Sect. IX, 

Of Senfe^ Confcioufnefs^ Intelligence^ Reafon^ Faith 
and Infpiration. 

AFTER we have confidered the Evidence of 
Propofitions in the various Degrees of it, 
we come to furvey the feveral Kinds of Evidence^ 
or the different Ways whereby Truth is let into 
the Mind, and which produce accordingly feveral 
kinds of Knowledge. We ihall diftribute them 
into thefe fix {viz,) Senfe^ ConfcioufneCs^ IntelU- 
gence^ Reaftm^ Faith, and Infpiration, and then 
diftinguifli the Propofitions which arc derived from 
them, 

M 4 I. The 
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!• The Evidence of Senfe is when we frame a 
Propofirion according to the Diftate of any of 
our Senfcs ; fo we judge that Grafs is green ; that 
a Trumpet gives a fleafant Sound j the Fire burns 
TFood -, JVater is foft^ and Iron is hard s for we 
have feen, heard or felt all thefe. It is upon this 
Evidence 4>f Senfe that we know and believe' the 
daily Occurrences io human Life \ and almcrft all 
the Hiftories of Mankind that are written by 
Eye or Ear-Witnefles are built upon this Prin- 
ciple. 

Under the Evidence of Senfe we don't only in- 
clude that Knowledge which is derived to us by 
our outward Senfes of Hearings Seeing^ Feelings 
Tafiing and Smelling^ but that alfo which is de- 
rived from the inward Senfations and Appedtes 
of Hunger^ Thirfi^ Eafe^ PleoTure^ Painj Weari- 
nefs^ Reft^ &c. and all thole Things which belong 
to the Body ; as Hunger is a painful Appetite ^ LigU 
is pleafant : Reft iffweet to the weary Limbs. 

Propofitions which are built on this Evidence 
may be nzmtd fenfible Propofitions^ pr the J)i£la$0S 
of Senfe. 

II. As we learn what belongs to the Body by 

the Evidence of Senfe^ fo we learn what belongs 
to the Soul by an inward Confcioufnefs^ which 
may be called a fort of internal Feeling, or ipi- 
ritual Senfation of what pafles the in the Mind ; as, 
/ think before Ifpeak ; / defire large Knowledge^ I 
JufpeSl my own PraSlice^ I ftudied bard to Day ; 
my Confcience bears Witnefs of my Sincerity ; my 
Soul hates vain Noughts ; Fear is an uneafy Paffion j 
kng Meditation on one thing is tirefome. 



Thus 
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Thus it appears that we obtain the Knowledge 
of a Multitude of Propofitions^ as well as oi ftngle 
Ideas by fhofe two Principles which Mr. Locke calls 
Senfatitm and Reflexion: One of them is a fort of 
Confcioufnefs of what affeds the Body, and the 6ther 
is a Confcioufnefs oi-^Aax. paffes in the Mind. 

Propofitions lyWch are built on this internal Con-" 
feioufnefiy have yet ino particular or diftinguilhing 
Natpe affigned to them, 

III. Intelligence relates chiefly to thofeabftrafted 
Propofitions which carry their own Evidence 
with them, and admit no Doubt about them. 
Our Perception of ^m Self -Evidence m any Pro- 
pofition is called Intelligence. It is our Knowledge 
of thofe firft Principles of Truth 'which are (as it 
were) wroujght into the very Nature and Make 
of our Mands : They are fo evident in them- 
ielves to every Man who attends to them, that 
they need no Proof. It is the Prerogative and 
peculiar Excellence of thefe Propofitions, that 
they can fcarce ever be proved or denied : They 
cannot cafily be proved^ becaufe there is nothing 
fuppoied to be more clear or certain, from whick 
an Argument may be drawn to prove them. 
Tbcy cannot well be denied^ becaufe their own 
Evidence is fo bright and convincing, that as 
foon as the Terms are underftood the Mind ne- 
ceffiirily aflents: fiich are thefe, Whatfoever atleth 
hath a Being \ Nothing' has no Properties \ a Part 
is lefs than the Wme\ nothing can he the Caufe 
^fitfelf. 

Thefe Propofitions arc called Axioms^ or Max* 
imsy or firft Principles ; thefe are the very Founda- 
tions of all improved Knowledge and Realbnings, 
and on this Account thefe have been thought ta 
'be innate Propofitions^ tor Truths born with us. 
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Some fuppofe that a great part of the Know- 
ledge of Angels and hum^n Souls in the feparate 
State is obtained in this manner, (viz.) by fuch an 
immediate View of Things in their own Nature, 
whiqh }S called IrUuition. 

IV. Reafoning is the next fort of Evidence, and 
that is when one. Truth is inferred or drawn from 
others by natural and juft Methods of Argu* 
ment ;. as, if there be much Light at Midnight, I 
infer, it proceeds from the MooUy becaufe the Sun is 
under the Earth. * If I fee a Cottage in a Forreft, I 
conclude. Some Man. has heen there and built it. 
Or :w}fien I furvey the Heavens and Earth, this 
gives Evidence to my Reafbn, th|it there is a God 
who made them.- 

The : Propofitions which I believe upon this 
kind of Evidence, are called Concluftonsy or rational 
Truths^ and the Knowledge that we gain this Way 
is properly call'd Science. 

Yet let it be noted, that the Word Science is 
ufually applied to a whole Body of regular or me- 
thodical Obfervations or Propofitions which learn- 
ed Men have formed concerning any Subject of 
Speculation, deriving one Truth from another by 
a Train of Arguments. If this Knowledge chief- 
ly direfts our PraSlice, it is ufually called an Art : 
And this is the moft remarkable DiftincUon be- 
tween an Art and a Science, (viz.) the one refers 
chiefly to Prailice, the other to Speculation. Na- 
tural Philofophy or Pbyjick, and Ontology are Scir 
ences j Logick and Rbetorick are called Arts ; but 
Mathonaticks include both Art and Science ; for 
they have • much of Speculation, and much of Prac- 
tice in them. 

• No:e, Sicce this Book was written we have Teen fomamr Affcaiaaecs of 
the Ji*r6ra Bortalii as reduen thit ulferOD6e ODl)f to 9 Prabflw/* 

4 Ohferv^ 
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Ohferve hei^ Aat when the Evidence of a 
Proportion derived from Senfe^ Confcioufnefs^ In- 
telligence^ or jR^r/?/i» is firm and indubitable, it pro- 
duces fuch Affent as we call a natural Cer- 
tainty. 

V. When we derive the Evidence of any Pro- 
pofition from the Tejlimony of others, it is called 
the Evidence of Faith ; and-this is a lai^e Part of 
pur Knowledge. Ten thoufand Things there are 
which we believe merely upon the Authority or 
Credit of thofe who have fpoken or written of 
them. It is by this Evidence that we know there 
isfucb a Country as China, and there was fuch a 
Man as Cicero who dwelt in Rome. It is by this 
that mofl: of the Tranfadions in human Life arc 
managed : We know our Parents and our Kin- 
dred by this Means, we know the Perfons and 
Laws of our prefent Governours, as well as Things 
that are at a vaft Piftance from us in foreign Na- 
tions, or in ancient Ages. 

According as the Perfdns that inform us of any 
thii^ are many or few, or more or lefs wife, and 
faithful, and credible, fo our Faith is more or lefs 
firm or wavering, and the Propofition believed is 
eidier certain or doubtful -, but in Matters of Faith^ 
an exceeding great Prpbability is called a moral 
Certainty. 

Faith is generally diilinguifhed into Divine and 
Human^ not with R^ard to the Propofttions that 
are believed, but with Regard to the Teflimony. 
upon which we believe them. When God re- 
veals any thing to us, this gives us the Evidence 
of Divine Faith ; but what Man only acquaints 
us with produces a human Faith in us ; the one, 
being built upon the Word of Man, arifes but to 
fnorol Certainty \ but the other being founded on 

the 
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the Word of God arifes to an ahfolute and infal- 
lible AJfurance^ ib far as we onderftand the Mean- 
ing of this Word, This is called fupernatwroi 
Ctrtainty. 

Propofitions which we believe upon the Evi- 
dence of human ^eftimony are called Narratives^ 
Relations^ Reports^ Htftorical Obfervaiitmx^ &c. 
but fuch as are built on Divine ^e/timony are term- 
ed Matters of Revelation % and if they are of great 
Importance in Religion, they are called AriicUi of 
Faith. 

There arc fome Propofitions or Parts rf Know- 
ledge, which arc faid to be derived from Obferva- 
tion and Experience^ that is, Experience in our- 
felves, and the Obfcrvations we have made on 
other Perfons or Things ; but thefe are made up 
of fome of the former Springs of Knowledge join- 
ed together, (viz.) Senfe^ Confcioufnefsy Reafin^ 
Faitb^ &c. and therefore are not reckoned a dif- 
tinft kind of Evidence. 

VI. Infpiration is a fort of Evidence diftinA 
from all the former, and that is, when fuch an 
overpowering ImprefTion of any Propofition is made 
upon the Mind by God himfdf, that gives a con- 
vincing and indubitable Evidence of tte Troth 
and Divinity of it : So were the Prophets and the 
Apofiles infpired *. 

Sometimes God may have been pleafed to make 
ufc of the outward Senfes, or the inward Work* 
ings of the Imagination, df Dreams, Apparitions, 
Vifions and Voices, or Reafoning, or periiaps hu- 
man Narration, to convey divine Truthsjo-ohe i. 
Mind of the Prophet -, but none of tbciewouU 
be fuiEcient to deferve the Name of Inipii;}tion, j 

f Note here, irpeakdiiefly of the bi'shca Kladof I^ptrat{wt J 

4 widH)iit 



without a fuperior or Divine Light and Power at* 
tending them. 

This fort of Evidence is alfo very diftindt from 
what we ufually call Divine Faith 5 for every com- 
mon Chriftian exercifes Divine Faith when be be« 
lieves any Propofition which God has revealed in 
the Bible upon this Account, becaufe God has f aid 
i/, tho' it wa5 by a Train of Reafonings that he 
was led to believe that this is the Word of God: 
Whereas in the Cafe of Infpiration^ the rrophct 
not only excrcifes Divine Faithj in believing w^at 
God reveals, but he is under a fuperior heavenly 
Impreffion, Light and Evidence, whereby he is 
aflured that God reveals it. This is the moil emi* 
nent kind oi fupematural Certainty. 

Tho* Perfons might be aflured of their own 
Infpiration by fome peculiar and inexprejftble Con- 
fdoufnefs of this divine Infpiration and Evidence 
in their own Spirits, yet it is hard to make out 
this Infpiration to others, and to convince them 
of it, except by fome antecedent or confequent 
Prophecies or Miracles, or fome publick Appear- 
ances more than human. 

The Propofitions which are attained by this fort 
of Evidence are called infpired Truths. This is 
Divine Revelation at firft hand, and the Dictates 
of God in an immediate manner, of which Theo- 
logkzl Writers difcourfe at large ; but (ince it 
belongs only to a few Favourites of Heaven ta 
be mfpired, and not the Bulk of Mankind, it is 
not ncceflary to fpeak more of it in a Treatife of 
L^ck, which is defign'd tor the general Im- 
provement of human Reafon. 

The various Kinds of Evidence, upon which we 
believe any Propofition^ aSbrd us thefe three Re-^ 
fnarks. 

L Remark 
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ift Remark. The fame Propofition may be known 
to lis by different kinds of Evidence : That (be 
whole is bigger than a "part is known by our SenfeSy 
and it is known by the Self-Evidence rftbe^ng 
to Mr Mind( ^Chat God created the Heavens and 
the Earth is known to us by ReafoHi and is known 
alio by Divine ^eftimony or Fatti:>. 

Jl^ Refnarki Among thefe various Kinds of 
Evidence, fome arc generally ftronger than others 
in their own Nature, and give a better Ground 
jfor Certainty* Inward Confcioufnefs and TnteUi' 
genciy as well as Divine Faith and Injpiration^ ufii- 
ally carry much more Force with them than^«^ 
or human Faithj which are often fallible ; tho' 
there are Iniiances wherein human Faitbj Stfn/e 
and Reafoning lay a Foundation alfo for c^nipleat 
AflTuranoc, and leave no room for Doubt. 

Reajon in its own Nature would always lead lis 
into the Truth in Matters within its OnApafs, if 
it were ufed aright, or it would require us to fuf- 
pend our Judgment where there is want of Evi- 
dence. But it is our Sloth^ Precipitancy ^ Sefifcj 
Pajfton^ and many other Things that lead our 
Reafon aftray in this degenerate and impcrftft 
Eftate : Hence it comes to pafs that we are guilty 
of fo many Errors in Reafoning^ efpecially about 
divine Things, becaufe our Reafon either is bufy 
to enquire, and refolved to determine about Mat- 
ters that are above our prefent Reach 5 or becauie 
we mingle m^ny Prejudices and fecret Influences 
of Senfcy Fancy^ Paffion^ Inclinationj &c. wkh 
our Exerciffes of Reafon^ and judge and determine 
according to theft irregular Ijifluences. 

Divine 
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Divine Faitb would never admit of any Con- 
troverfies or Doubrings, if we were but affur'd 
. that God had fpoken, and diat we rightly under- 
ftood his Meaning. 

IIP Remark. The greateft Evidence and Cer- 
tainty of any Propofition does not depend upon 
the Variety of the Ways or Kinds of Evidence, 
whereby it is known, but rather i^on the 
Strengh and Degree of Evidence, and the 
Cleamefs of that Light in or by which it appears 
to the Mind. For a Propofition that is known 
only one Way may be much more certain, and 
have Stronger Evidence than another that is Kup- 
poifed to be kno^^^ many Ways. Therefore thefe 
Propofitions,' Nothing has no Properties^ Nothing 
can make it/elf^ which are known only by Intelli-' 
gence^ are much furer and truer than this Propo- 
fition, ^e Rainbow has real and inherent Colours in 
ity or than this, the Sun rolls round the Earth % tho* 
we feem to know both thefe laft by our Senfes^ 
and by the common Teftimonyof our Neighbours ^^ 
So any Propofition that is clearly evident to our 
own Confcioufnefs or Divine Faiths is much more 
certain to us tlun a thouiand others that have only 
the Evidence of feeble and obfcure Senfationsj of 
mere probable Reafonings and doubtful Arguments^ 
or the Witnefs of fallible ikC?», or igyen tho* all 
thefe Ihould join together. 
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The Sprir^s oj falfe Judgment^ or the Doc* 
trine of Prejudices. 

Introduction. 

IN the End of the fori^oing Cha^r^ we 
have furveyM the fevefal Saris of Buidence^ 
on which we build our Aflent to Propofltions^ 
Thefe are indeed the general GrotiMs upon 
which we form our Judgments concerning Things^ 
What remains in this fecond Part tf Logick is 
to point out the leveral Springs and Caufes rfour 
Miftakes in judging^ and to lay down fome Rsdes 
by which we fhould condud ourfelves in paflii^ 
a Judgment of every Thing that is propoftd 
to us. 

I confefs many Things which will be mention^ 
ed in thefe following Chapters might be as well 
referred to the third Part tf Logick^ where we 
fliall treat of Reafoning and Argument ; for moft 
of our falfe Judgments feem to include a ftcxcthad 
Reafoning in them •, and while we (hew the Springs 
of Error ^ and the Rules of true Judgment^ we do 
at the &me. time difcover which Arguments are 
&llacious, which Reafonings are weak, and which 
are juft and ftrong. Yet fince this is ufually cal- 
led 2L judging ill J or judging wellj I think we may 
without any Impropriety treat of it hiere; and 
this will lay a furer Foundation for all forts oi Rjh 
tiocination mnd Argument. 

Rafh Judgments are called Prejudices j and (o 
are the Spring of them. This Word in com- 
mon life 0gnifies an ill Opinion which we have 

cottfeivfd 
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conceive of fame other Perfon^ or fome injury done 
tobttn. But when we ufe the Word in Matters 
bf Science, it fignifies aJudgtAent that is formed 
toncermng any Perjon or tbinz before fufficient Exa-^ 
mination\ and generally weluppole if to mean a 
falfe Judgment or Miftake:, At leaft, it is an Opi- 
i\iG^ uken up without folid Reafon for it, or ^h 
A&nt given to a Propofidon bef9re we have juft. 
Evidence of the Truth of it, tho* the thing itfclf 
may happen to be true, 

. Sometimes thefc f afh Jiidgnierits arc Called Pre- 
fojfejftons whereby is meant, that fome particular 
Opinion has jpolfeflfed the Mind,^ and engaged the, 
Aiient without jtiimcient Search or Evidence of 
the Truth of It. ... 

I'here is a vaft Variety of tHcfc Prejudices and 
Prepoffejftons which attend Mankind in every Age 
and Condition of Life ; they lay the Foundations 
of many an Error, and many an unhappy PraAice, 
both in the Afiairs of Religion, and in our civil 
Co^icernrfiehts, as well as in Matters of Learning. 
It is neceflary for a Man who jpurfues Truth to 
enquire into thefc 5^n«f J of Error ^ that as for as 
poHible he may rid himfclf of old Prejudices and 
watch hourly againft newont^. 

The Number of them is fo great, ahd they are 
Xo inteiwoven with each other, as well as with 
the Powers of human Nature, that it is fom^imes 
hs^rdjo diftmguifh them apart; yet for Method 
.&'|j;iB we Ihall reduce them to thefe four general 
I^eads, (viz.) PrejudJBffs arifing froni Things^ oi 
from W'ords^^ trom ouf felves^ or from other Perfonsi 
arid after the Defcripdon of each Prejudice^ wci 
fh^U propofe one or more Ways of curing it. 
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Sect, I. 

Prejudices anfingfrom ^Tbings. 

TH^ firft fort of Prejudices are thofc which 
arife from the ^ngs tbenifelves about wbicb 
we judge. But here let it be obferved that there 
h nothing m the Nature of Things that will iKcef- 
farily lead us into Error, if we do but ufe our 
Reafon aright, and with-hold our Judgment till 
there appear fufficicnt Evidence of Truth. But 
fince we are fo unhappily prone to take Advan- 
tage of every doubtful Appearance and Circum- 
ftance of Things to form a wrong Judgment, and 
plunge ourfelves into Miftake, therefore it is pro- 
per to confider what there is in the mngs them" 
jelves that may occafion our Errors. 

I. The Obfcurity offome Truths^ and the Diffi- 
culty offearcinng them out^ is one Occafion of rafli 
and miftaken Judgment. 

Some Truths are difficult becaufe they lye re- 
mote from the firft Principles of Knowledge, and 
want a long Chain of Argument to come at them : 
Such are many of the deep Things of Algebra and 
Geometry^ and fome of the Theorems and Pro- 
blems of moft Parts of the Mathematicks\ Many 
Things alfo in natural Pbilofophy are dark and in- 
tricate upon this Account, becaufe we cannot 
come at any certain Knowledge of thsm without 
|he Labour ofmany and difficult, as well as charge- 
able Experiments. 

There are other Truths which have great Dark- 
nefs upon them, becaufe we have no proper Means 
or Mediums to come at the Knowledge of them. 
Tho* in our Age we have found out many of the 

deqi 
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deep things of Nature by the Affiftance of Glaf- 
fes and other Inftruments ; yet we are not hitheN 
to arrived at any fufficient Methods to difcovcr 
the Shape oi thofe litde Particles of Matter which 
diftinguilh the various SapurSj Odours and Colours 
t>i Bodies ^j nor to find what fort of Atoms com-* 
pofe Liquids or Solids^ and diftinguifti PFood^ Mi- 
nercUsy Metals^ Glafsj IStone^ &C4 There is 'a 
Darkniji alfo lies upon the Adtions of the intellect 
hial of angelical World ; theii^ Manners of Subfift- 
cnce and Agency, the Power of Spirits to move 
Bodies, and the Union of our Souls with this ani- 
mal Body of Ours are much unknown to us on 
this Account;. 

Now in many of thefe Cafes a great part of 
Mankind is not content to be entirely ignorant j 
but they rather choofe to form ralh and hafty 
Judgments, to guefs at Things without juft Evi- 
dence^ to believe fomething concerning them be- 
fore they can know thetn, and thereby they faU 
into Error* 

This fort of Prejudice^ as well as moft odiers^ 
is cured by Patience and Diligence in Inquiry and 
Reafining^ and a Sujpenjion of Judgment till w^ 
have attained fome proper Mediums of Know- 
ledge^ and till we fee fufficient Evidence of the 
Truth. 

II. ^e Appearance of things in a Dijguife is 
another Spring of Prejudice or ralh Judgment. 
The outfide of Things which firft ftrikes us is 
bftentimes different from their inwatd Nature, 
and We are tempted to judge fuddenly according 
to outward Appearances. If a PiSlure is daub'd 
/ilrith many bright and glaring Colours, thevul-. 
gar Eye admires it as an excellent Piece ; whereas 
tbe feihe Pcrfon judges very contemptuoufly of 
N 2 fomc 
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tfome admirable Defign (ketch'd out only with a 
black Pencil on a coarfe Paper, tho' by the Hand 
of Raphael. So the Scholar Ipies the Name of a 
new Book in a publick News-Paper, he is charm- 
ed with the Title, he purchafes, he reads with huge 
Expedations, and finds it all Trafh and Im- 
pertinence : This is a Prejudice derived from the 
Appearance ; we are too ready to judge that Vo- 
lume valuable which had fo good a Frontiibiece. 
The large Heap oi Encomiums and fwelling Words 
of A durance that are bellowed on ^ack Medi- 
dnes in publick Advertifements tempt many a 
Reader to judge them infallible^ and to ufe the 
Pills or the Plaifter widi vaft Hope and frequent 
Difappointment. 

We are tempted to form our Judgment of Per- 
fons as well as u kings by thefe outward Appearances. 
Where there is Wealthy Equipage and Splendor wc 
are ready to call that Man happy, but we fee not 
the vexing Difquietudes of hb Soul : And when we 
fpy a Perfon in ragged Garments^ we form a dcf- 

Eicable Opinion of him too fuddenly \ we can 
ardl^ think him either happy or vnfe^ our Judg- 
ment is fo ftrangely biafled by outward andfcnfibic 
Things. It was thro* the Power of this Prejudice 
that the Jews rcjedted our blefled Saviour ; they 
could not fufFer themfelvcs to believe that the Man 
who appeared as the Son of a Carpenter was alfo 
the Son of God. And becaufe St. Paul was of a 
litde Stature, a mean Prefence, and his Voice con- 
temptible, fome of the Corinthians were tempted 
to doubt wlicther he were infpired or no. 

This Prejudice is cured by a longer Acquain- 
tance with the fVorld^ and a juft O^ervaiion that 
fthings arefometimes better andjometimes worfe that 
they appear to be.. We ought therefore to re- 
ftrain cur exccflivc Forwardncls to form our C^- 

nion 
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nioa of Pcrfons or Things before we have O^ 
portunity to fcarch into them morepcrfeftly. Re- 
member that a grey Beard does not make a Pbilo/o- 
pber ; all is' not Gold that glijiers •, and a rough 
Diamond may be worth an immenfe Sum, 

III. A Mixture of different ^alities in the fame 
thing is another Temptation to judge amife. Wc 
are ready to be carried away by that Quality which 
ftfikes u)cfirft or the ftrongeft Imprejions upon us, 
and we iudge of the whde Obieft acscording ta 
Chat Quality, regardlefs of all the reft ; or fome- 
times we colour over a!l the other Qualities with 
chat one Tindlure, whether it be bad or good. ' 

When we have juft reafon to admire a Mdf^ for 
his Virtues^ we are fometimcs inclined not only to 
negle£b his JVeakneffes^ but even to put .a good 
Colour upon them, and to think them amiabte. 
When we read a Book that has many excellent 
Truths in it and Divine Sentiments, we afc 
tempted to approve not only that whole Book, 
but even all the Writings of that Author. When 
a Poet^ an Orator or a Painter has performed ad- 
mirably in feveral illuftrious Places, we fometimes 
alfo admire his very Errors, w^ miftake his BJun- 
ders for Beauties, and are fo ignorantly fond s^s to 
copy after them. 

It is this Prejudice that has rendered io many 
great Scholars perfeft Bigots^ and inclined them 
to defend iHiww^r or Horace ^ Livy or Cicero^ in all 
their Mifbkes, and vindicate all the Follies of 
dieir favourite Audior. It is this that tempts fome 
great Writers to fum)ort the Sayings of almoft all 
the antieni Fathers tntbe Churchy airid admire them 
pftn in their very KenjeHes. 
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On the other Hand, if an Author has profelsM 
heretical Sentiments in Religion, we throw our 
Scorn upon every thing he writes, we defpife even 
bis critical or matbefnatical Learning, and will hard- 
ly allow him common Senfe. If a. Poem 1ms 
fome Blemiflies in it, there is a Set of falfe Cri- 
ticks who decry it univerfcUy, and will allow no 
JBeauties there. 

This fort o{ Prejudice is relieved by learning to 
diftinguifh Things well, and not to judge in the 
Lump. There is Jfcarce any Thing in the World 
of Nature or Act, in »the World of Morality or 
.Religion, that is'perfeftly uniform. There is a 
Mixture oi^iiAom and folly. Vice and Virtue, 
•Geod : and EyiU both in Men and Things. We 
ih^ld rejjiember that fome Perfons hsxvtgreaiWit 
ij9L]od,litth Judgment I others are judicious, but not 
.witty. Some ate good humoured without Compli- 
m^^ 3 jothers have all the Formalities of Complai- 
fe^ic^, but no good- Humour. We ought to know 
,tlmtpne Maa-jftay be vicious and learned^ while 
.^W^er has. Virtue without Learning : That many 
-a Man thinks admirably well who has a p^or ut- 
. terance ; wKile others have a charming manner 
-pf Speech^ ' but their Thoughts are trifling and 
impertineiu:.. Some zxtgood Neighbours, .and cour- 
teous and charitable toward Men who have no 
Piety toward God I others are truly religious, but 
of morofe natural Tempers. Some ,e9fc^lent Say- 
ings^ are found in very filly Books , and fome filly 
Thoughts appear m Books of Value. We fhould 
neither praife nor difpraife iy Hfholefaler but fepa- 
1 rate the Good from the Evil^ and judge oS tl^ 
?tpart: The Accuracy of a good Judgpfiept coh 
fifts much in making fucb Diftin^^iow, 
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Yet let it be noted too, that in common Dif- 
courfe we ufually denominate Perfons and Things 
according to the major Part of their Charafter. 
He is to be called a wife Man who has but few 
Follies : He is a good Philofopher who knows much 
of Nature, and for the moft Part reafons well in 
Matters of human Science : And that Book Jhouli 
be dteemed well written^ which has much mor^ 
of good Senfe in it than it has of Impertmence. 

IV. Tho* a Thing be uniform in-its own Na- 
ture, yet the different Lights in which it may he 
placed^ and the different Views in which it appears 
to us^ will be ready to excite in us miftaken Judg- 
ments concerning it. Let an ereft Cone be placed 
in a hcH-izontal Plane, at a great Diftance from 
the Eye, and it aj^ars a plain triangle yhxxt we 
ihall judge that very Cone to be nothing but a fiat 
Circle^ if its Bafe be obverted towards us. Set a 
common round Plate a little obliquely before our 
Eyes afar off, and we fhall think it an oval Figure % 
but if the very Edge of it be turned towards us, 
we fliall take it for a Jirait Line. So when we 
view the feveral Folds of'^a changeable Silkj we pro- 
nounce this Part red^. and th^ yellow, becaufeof 
its different Polition to the Light, tho* the Silk 
laid fmooth in one light appears all of one Co- 
lour. 

When we furvey the Miferies of Mankind, and 
think of the Sorrows of Millions, both on Earth 
and in Hell, the Divine Government has a terrible 
4fpe£l, and we may be tempted to think hardly 
even of God himfelf : But if we view the Profii- 
fion of his Bounty and Grace amongfl his Crea- 
tures on Earth, or the happy Spirits in Heaven,. 
we fhall have fo exalted an Idea of his Goodnefs as 
p forget his Vengeance. Some Men dwell en- 
N 4 tirely 
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#irdy upon the Promifcs of his Gofpel, and thin|c 
him all Mercy : Others under a melancholy Frame, 
dwell upon his Tenors and his Threatnings, and 
are overwhelmed widi the Thought of his Seve- 
rity and Vengeance^ as tho* there were no Mercy 
in him. 

The true Method of delivering pur felvcs frpm 
this Prejudice is tp view a thing on all (ides, to 
compare all the various Appearances of the fanie 
thing with pne anpther, and let each of them have 
its hill Weight in the Balance of pur Judgaieqt, 
before we fiilly dcterynine our Opiniop. It ^ by 
(this Means that the modern Afl^omers caipe to 
find out that the Planet Saturn hath a flat broad 
Circle round its Globe ^ which is called its Ringy by 
pbierving the different Appearan9es as a narrow 
or a broader Qval^ or as it Ipmetimes ieems to be a 
ftrofit Linej in the different Parts rf its twen^ 
pine Years RevoluHon thrp* the Ecliptic. And if 
we take the fanie jufl: and religious Survey of the 
great and blejfed God in all the Difcpveries of his 
Vengeance and his Mercy^ we fhall at la(l con- 
pludc him to be both juji and good. 

V, The cafual AJfociation ofn\a^ pf o^r Idea^ 
becomes the Spring of another Prejudice or nJh 
Judgment, to which we arc fometimes expofed. 
If in our younger Years we have taken Medicines 
that hsivchccn naujeousj when any Medicine what- 
soever is afterward propofed to us under Sicknefe, 
we immediately judge it naufeous : Our Fancy Im 
fo clofely join'd thefe Ideas together, th^t we 
know not how to feparate them : Then ii\t Stp- 
piach feels the Difguft, and perhaps refufcs Ac 
pnly Drug that can preferve Life. So a Child 
who has been let Blood joins the Ideas of Pain 
^nd t|)e Surgeon together, and he hates the Sight 

9^. 
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pf the Surgeon^ bccaufe he thinks of his Pain : 
pr if he has drunk a hitter Potion^ he conceives 
a bitter Idea of the Cup which held it» and will 
drink nothing out of that Cup. 

It is for the fame Reafon that the Bulk of die 
cqnimon People are fo fupcrftitioufly fond of the 
f^falms tranflated by Hopkins and Sternholdy and 
think them facred and divine, bccaufe they have 
))een now for more than an hundred Years bound 
up in the fame Covers with our Bibles. 

Thp bcft Relief againft this Prejudice of AJfo- 
ciation is to confider, whether there be any natq- 
ral and neceflary Connexion between thole Ideas 
jurhich Fancy^ Cujiom^ or Chance hath tlius joined 
together : And if Nature has not joined them, let 
our Judgment corredl the Folly of cmr Imagina- 
tion^ and feparate thefe Ideas again. 

$ E C T. II. 

Prejudices ariftngfrom ff^ords. 

OU R Ideas and fiords are fo linkt together, 
that while we judge of Things according to 
Wordsy we are led into fcveral Miftakes. Thefe 
may be diftributed under two general' Heads, 
(viz.) Such as arifc from^«^/^ Words or Pbrafisj 
pr fuch as arife from Words joined in Speech^ and 
eompojing a Difcourfe. 

I. The moft eminent and remarkable Errors of 
the firft Kind, are thefe three, (i.) When our 
Words arc • injigrnficanu and have no Ideas 5 a$ 
when the myftical Divines talk of the Prayer of 
Silence^ the fupernatural and paffive Night tf the 
SouU ^t Vacuity of Po^ers^ the Sujj^enfton of all 
noughts: Or (a.) When our Words arc equivo- 
"' " cal^ 
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i:aly and fignify two or more Ideas, as the Words 
Lawy Light y Flejhy Spirit y Righteoufnefiy and many 
other Terms in Scripture: Or (3.^ When. two 
or three Words are fynonymousy ana fignify one 
Idea, as Regeneration and new Creation in the new 
Teftament ; both which mean only a Change of 
the Heart from Sin to Holinefs 5 or as the Eleffor cf 
Cologn and the Bijbop of Cologn are two Tides of 
the fame Man, 

Thefe kinds of Phrafes are the Occafions of 
various Miftakes ; but none fo unhappy as thofe 
ih Theology: For both Words without Ideasy as 
well zsfynonymous and equivocal Words y have been 
ufed and abufed by the Humours, Paflions^ Inte- 
refts, or by the real Ignorance and Weaknefe of 
Men to b^get terrible Contefts among Chri- 
ftians. 

But to relieve us under all thofe Dangers, and 
to remove thefe jorts of Prejudices which arife 
from fingle Words or Phrafesy I muft remit the 
Reader* to Part I. Chap. 4. where I have treated 
about Wordsy and to thofe Directions which I have 
given concerning die Definition of Namesy Part I. 
Chap. 6. Se£l. 3. . 

II. There is another fort of falfe Judgments or 
Miijtakcs which we are expofed to by Words -, and 
that is, when they are joined in Speechy and com- 
pofe, a Difcourfe\ and here we are ^^ Danger two 
Ways. 

The one is, when a Man writes good Senfe, or 
fpeaks.much to the Purpofe, but he has not a 
happy and engaging manner of Exprefldon. Per- 
haps he ufes coarfe and vulgar Words, or old, ob- 
folete, and unfafhionable Language, or Term^ 
and Phrafes that are foreign^ latinized, fcholaftick, 
very uncommoh, and hard K) be underftood ; And 
4 -*• this 



this is ftill wprie, i^ his. Sentences are^ long and 
JDtricate, or the Sound of tiemi -hairfh and grat- 
ing to the Ean AU thefe indeed are Defe£ts in 
Style ^ and lead fome nice and unthinking Hearers 
or Readers into an ill Opinipn of all that fu^h a 
Perfon fpeaks or writes, 'Ma^y an exQellent Dif- 
courfe of our Forefathers has had abundance of 
Contempt cafl: upon it by our ihpdqrn Pretenders 
to Senfc, for want of their dittinguifliing betwee^i 
the Language aiid.thc JieaJi. 

On the other hand, when a Man of Eloquenas 
fpeaks or writes upon any Subje£t» we are too 
jscady to run into his Sentiments, : being fwcetly 
and infenfibly drawn by the Smoothnefs of his 
Harangue, and the pathetic Power of his Lan- 
guage, ikhetorick will varjiifli every Error fo that 
it fhall appear in the Drefs of ^rutby and put fqch 
Ornaments upon Vice as to make it look likie 
Virtue : It is an Art pf wondrous and extenfive In- 
fluence s it often conceals, obfcures or overwhelms 
the Truth, and places fometimes a grpfs Falfhood 
in a moft alluring Light, The Decency of Adlion, 
the Mufick of the Voice, the Harmony of the 
Periods, the Beauty of the Style, and alj the en- 
gaging Airs of the Speaker have often charm'd 
the Hearers into Error, and perfuaded them to 
approve whatfoever is propofed to fo agreeable a 
manner. A large Afiembly ftands expofed at once 
to the Power of thefe Prejudices, and imbibes 
them all. So Cicero and Demq/lhenes made the 
Romans and the Athenians believe almoft whatfo- 
fvcr they pleafed. 

The be& Defmre agaihfl: both thefe Dangers 
is to learn the Skill (as much as poffible) of fepa- 
rating our thoughts and Ideas from Words and Pbrt^- 
y^i, to judgp of the Things in their own Natures, 
')^i4 in thejr natural x>r Jiift lielation (o one ano- 
ther. 
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ther abftrafted from the Ufeof Language, and 
to maintain a fteady and ol^inate Refolution to 
hearken to nothing but Truth, in whatfoever 
Stile or Drels it appears. 

Then we Ihall hear a Sermon of pious and juft 
Sentiments with Efteem and Reverence, tho* the 
Preacher has but an unpolOhed Stile, and nuny 
peftfls in the manner of his Delivery. Then 
we (hall negled and Difregard all the flattering 
Jnfinuatjons whereby thp Orator would make Way 
for his own Sentiments to take Pofleffion of our 
iSouIs, if he has not fblid and inftru6ttve Senfe 
equal to his Language. Oratory is a happy Ta- 
lent when it is rightly employed to excite the Paf- 
fions to the Praftice of Virtue and Piety ; but to 
ipeak properW^ this ^r/ h^s nothing to dp in the 
l^arcf} after Truth, 

Sect. III. 
Prejudices arijing from ourf elves. 

N Either ^(w/i nor Things would fo often lead 
us aftray from Truth, if we had pot with- 
in our felves fiich Springs of Error as thefe that 
follow. 

I. Many Errors are derived from our Weakness 
efReafon^ and Incapacity to judge of Thirds in our 
Infant State, Thefe are called the Pniudkes of 
Infancy. We frame early Miftakes aoout die 
common Objedb which furround us, and the com- 
mon Affairs of Life: We fancy the Nurfe is our 
heft Friend^ becwfe Children receive fix)m their 
Nurfes their Food and other Cbnveniencies of 
Life. We judge that Books are very unpleafanf 
Things^ becaufc perhaps wc have been driven to 
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them by the Scourge. We judge alio that the 
Siy touches the diftant Hitts^ beotufe we canncft 
inform our lelves better in Childhood. We be- 
lieve the Stars are not rifen till the Sun isfet, be- 
caiife we never fee them by Day. But fome 0f 
thfife Errors may feem to be derived from the nei^ 
Spring. 

The Way to cure the Prejudices of Infancy 1$ ^ 
to diflinguifh, as &r as we can, which are ^fe 
Opinions which we firam'd in perfed Childhooc^ 
to remember that at that Time our Reafon was 
incapable of formmg a right Judgment, and (k> 
bring thefe Propofuions again to be examined at 
the Bar of mature Reafon. 

II. Our Senfes give us many a falfe Informati- 
on of ^Things, and tempt us to judge amifi. This 
is called the Prgudice ofSenfcj as when we fup- 
pofe the Sun and Moon to be flat Bodies^ and to 
be but a few Inches broad^ becaufe they appear fo 
to the £ye. Senfe inclines us to judge mat Jir 
has no Weighty becaufe we don't feel it prefs heavy 
upon us ; and we judge alio by our Senfes that 
Cold znd Heat J Sweet and Sour^ Red and J?/v^, &f. 
are fuch real Properties in the Objeds themfelves, 
and exa£Uy like thofe Senfations which they excite 
in us. 

Note^ Thofe Miftakes of diis fort which all 
Mankind drop and lofe in their advancmg Age are 
called mere Prejudices of Infancy^ but thofe which 
abide with the vulgar Part of the World, and 
generally with all Men, till Learning and Philo- 
^hy cure them, more properly auain the Name 
of Prejudices of Senfe. 

Thefe Prejudices are to be removed fcveral Ways. 

(i.) By the Affiftance of one Senfe we cure the 

Miftakes of another, as when a Sti^ tbruft into 

4 ' ■'■ ""' ^ ■ Ht 
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the Water feems crookedj we -are prevented frorri 
judging it to be really fiy in it felf, for when wc 
take it but of tte Water ^ both oiir Sight and our 
Feeling agree ind determine it to be flrait. (2.) 
The Exercife of our Reafbn, and an Application 
to mathematical and phitefbphical Studies, cures 
many other Prejudices of Senje both with relation 
to the heavenly and earthly Bodieis. (3.) We 
ihould remember that our Senfes have often de- 
ceived us in various Inftances, that they give biiD 
a confusM and imperfeft Rejprefentation of Thingjt 
in many Cafes, that they often reprefent falfly 
thofe very Objefts to which they feem to be fuit- 
ed^ fuch as the Shape^ Motion^ Size and Situation 
of grofs Bodies^ if they are but placed at a Dif- 
ftance from us ; and as for the minute Particles <rf 
which Bodies are compofcd, our Senfes cannot 
diftinguifh them* (4.) Wc fhould remember alfo 
that one prime and original Defign of our Senfes is 
to iftfbrm us what various Relations the Rxlics 
that are round about us bear to our own animal 
Body, and to give us notice what is pleafant and 
ufefiil, or what is painful and injurious to us; boc 
they are not fuflicient of themfclvcs to lead m in- 
to a phllolbphical Acquaintance with the inward 
Nature of Things. It muft be confcls*d it is by 
the Affiftance of the Eye and the Ear elpecially 
(which are called the Senfes cfVifcipline) that our 
Minds are fumifh'd with various Parts of KnoWr 
ledge, by reading, hearing, and obferving Things 
divine and human j ytt Reafon ought always to 
accompany the Exercife of our Senfes whenever 
we would form a juft Judgment of Things pro- 
poled to our Enquiry. 

Here it is proper to obferve alfo, that as the 
Weaknefs of Reafon in our Infancy^ and the JD/V- 
tates of our ^enfis fomctimes in advancing Tears^ 

kad 
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lead the wifer part of Mankind aftray from Truth ; 
b the meaner rarts of our Species, Perlbns wtefe 
Ghiius is very low, whofe Judgment is always 
weak, who are eVer indulging the DiStates cf 
Vtnfe and Humour^ arc but Children of a larger 
Size, they ftand expofed to everlailing Miltakes in 
Life, and live and die in the midft (^Prqudices. 

III. Imagination is another fruitfiil Spring of 
foife Judgments. Our Imagination is nothing felfe 
bk Ac various App^rances of our fenfible Ideas 
in Ac Brain, where Ac Soul frequently works in 
uniting, disjoining, multiplying, magnifying, di- 
miniihing and altering Ac feveral Shapes, Colours, 
Sounds, Motions, Words and Things Aat have 
been communicated to us by the outward Organs 
of Senfe. It is no wonder Aerefore if Fancy 
leads us into many Miftakes, for it is but Senfe 
at Second-hand. Whatever is fhx>ngly impreft upon 
Ac Imagination fome Perfons befieve to be true. 
Scffioe will choofe a particular Number in a Lot- 
tery y or lay a large Wager on zftngle chance of a 
Dyej and doubt not of Succefi, becaufe their 
Fancy feels fo powerful an Impreflion, and aflures 
Acm it will be profperous. A thoufand pretended 
Prophe/ies and InfpirationSj and all Ac Freaks of 
Entbufiafm have been derived from this Spring. 
Dreams are noAing elfe but Ac Deceptions of 
Fancy : A Delirium is but a Aort Wildnefs of the 
Imagination ; and a fctdcd Irregularity of Fancy 
is Diftraclion and Madnefs. 

One Way to gain a Viftory over Ais unruly 
Faculty, is to fet a Watch upon it perpetually, 
and to briddle it in all its Extravagances ; never to 
believe any Aing merely becaufe Fancy didatcs it, 
any more than I would believe a Midnight Dreamy 
nor to truft Fancy any firAcr Aan it is attended 

with 
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with yh;^r^ Reafon. It is a very ufcfbl and enter?- 
taining Power of human Nature in Matters of it- 
luftration^ Perfuafton^ Oratory^ Poejy^ Wit^ Cou: 
verfation^ &f r* biit in the calm Enquiry after Trutili 
and final Judgment of flyings Fancy ihould it- 
rire, and ftand afide, imlefs it be called in to tit^- 

f>iain or ilhillrate a difficult Foint by a Suni- 
itude. 
Another Method of Deliverance from thcfc Pre- 
judices of Fancy ^ is to , compare ;he Ideas tluut arife 
in our Imaginations with the real Nature 6j Thin^Sy 
as often as we have occafion t6 judge concerning 
them ; and let calm and fedate Reafon govon and 
determine our Opinions, tho* Fancy Ihould Ihew 
never fo great a Relu<9tance. Fatuy is the inferior 
Faculty, and it ought to obey« 

IV. ^be various Pafjions or Affe5lions rf the 
JMind are numerous and endlels Springs ot Pre- 
judice. They difguife every Objed they convert 
with, and put their own Colours upon it, and 
thus lead the Judgment aflray from Truth. It is 
Love that makes the Mother thmk her own Child 
the faireft, and will fometimes perfuade us that a 
Blemifh is a Beauty. Hope and Deftre make an 
Hour of Delay feem as long as two or three 
Hours ; Hope inclines us to think there is nothing 
too difficult.to be attempted ; Defpair tells us that 
a brave Attempt is mere Rafhnels, and that every 
Difficulty is unfurmountable. Fear makes .us 
imagine that a Bufh (haken with the Wind has 
feme favage Bead in it, and muldplies the Dan- 
gers that attend our Path: But flill there is a 
more unhappy Effedt of Fear when it keeps Mil- 
lions of Souls in Slavery to the Errors of an e&r 
bliflied Religion : What could perfuade the wife 
Men and Philofophers of a Popijb Country to be- 
- liet# 
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licve the grofi Abfurdities of the Roman Church, 
but the Fear of Tortus or Death, the Galleys or 
the Inquifition ? Sorrow and Melancholy tempt us 
to think otu: Circumftances much more difmal 
than they are, that we may have fome Excufe for 
Mourning : And En^y reprdents the Condition of 
our Neighbour better than it is, that there might 
be fome Pretence for her own Vexation and Un- 
eafinefs. Anger and W'ratb and Revenge, and all 
thofe hateful Pafllons excite in us far worfe Ideas 
of Men than they deferve, and perfuade us to be- 
lieve all that is ill of them. A detail of the Evil 
Influence of the Affe£lions of the Mtnd upon our 
Judgment would make a large Volume. 

The Cure of thefc Prejudices is attained by. a 
tt)nilant Jealoufy of ourfelves, and Watchfulnels 
over our Pajftons, that they may never interpofe 
when we are called to pafs a Judgment of any 
diing : And when our AfFcftions are warmly en- 
gaged, let us abftain from judging. It would be 
iU> of great Ufe to us to form our deliberate Judg- 
ments of Perfons and Things in the calmeft and 
Giieneft: Hours of Life, when the Pajftons of Na^ 
ture are all filent, and the Mind enjoys its moft 
perfeft Compofure J Andthefe Judgments fo formed 
(hould be treafured up in the Mind, that we might 
have Recourfe to them in Hours of Need. See 
many more Sentiments and Direftions relating to 
^ Subjedt in my Doctrine of the Pajfions. 2^ Editi- 
on enlarged. 

V. The Fondnefs we have for S^t f, and the 
Relation which other Perfons and Things have to 
our felves, furnifh us with another long Rank 
cf Prejudices. This indeed might be reduced 
ID the Paffion of Self-Love, but it is fo copioys 
an Head that I chofe to name it as a diftinft 
O ^ Spring 
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Spring of falfe Judgiaients. We are generally 
ready to fancy every thing of our own has fome- 
thing peculiariy vakiabk in it, when indeed there 
is no other Reaibn, but hecaufe it is our own. 
Were we born an^ongft the Gardens of Italy^ the 
Rocks of SwUzerlandy or the Ice and Snows of 
Rujffia and Sweden^ ftiil we &ould iinagine pecu- 
liar Excellencies in our native Land. We con- 
ceive a good Idpa erf the Town and Village where 
we firft breathed, and think the better of a Man 
for being born near us. We entertain the beft 
Opinion of the Perfons of our own Party^ and ea- 
fily believe evil Reports of Perfons of a different 
Setl or Fa5lion. Our own Sex^ or Kindred, our 
Houfes, and our very Names^ feem to have fome- 
thing good and defirable in them. We are ready 
to mingle all theie with our /elves, and cannot 
bear tp have others think meanly of than. 

So good an Opinion have we of our own Senii- 
tnents and Practices, that it is very diiRcult to be- 
lieve what a Reprover fays of our Condudt •, and 
we are as ready to affent to all the Language of 
Flattery. We fet up our own Opinions in Religi- 
on and Philofophy as the Tefts of 0^!^i{w^(wy and 
"frutb \ and we are prone to judge every Praftice 
of other Men either a Duty or a Crime which we 
think would be a Crime or a Duty to u$, tho* their 
Circumftances are vaftly different from our own. 
This Humour prevails fometimestofuch a Degree, 
that we would make our own Tajle and Inclination 
the Standard by which to judge of every Difti of 
Meat that is fet upon the Table, every Book in a 
^Library, every Employment, Study and Bufinels 
^ Life, as well as every Recreation. 

It is from this evil Principle oifetting up fdf 
for a Model what other Men ought to he, that the 
^(Mti^brijiicm S|pirit of Impofttion ^xni Pe^rfecution 

bad 
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had its Original : tho' there is no more Reafon 
for it than there was for the Praftice of that Ty- 
rant, who having a Bed fit for his own Size, was 
reported to ftretch Men of low Stature upon the 
Rack, till they were drawn out to the Length of 
his Bed ', and fome add alfo that he cut oft the 
Legs of any whom he found too long for it. 

It is alfo from a Principle near akin to this that'. 
we pcrrert and ftrain the Writings of any vene- 
rable Authors^ and cfpecially the facred Books of 
Scripture to make them fpeak our own Senfi^ 
Thxcf the Influence which our own Schemes or 
HypfAhefis have upon the Mind, we fomctimcs 
become fo fharp-fighted as to find thefe Schemes 
in thofe Places of Scripture where the holy Wri- 
ters never thought of them, nor the holy Spirit 
intended them. At other Times this Prejudice 
brings fuch a Dimnefs upon the Sight, that we can- 
not read any thing that oppofes our own Scheme* 
tho' it be written as with Sun-beams, and in the 
plaineft Language *» and perhaps we arc in Danger 
in fuch a Czlcof winking a little againft the Light. 

We ought to bring our Minds free, unbiafs'd 
and teachable to learn our Religion from the 
Word of God % but we have generally formed all 
the leflcr as well as the greater Points of our Re- 
ligion beforehand, and then we read the Prophets 
and Apoftles only to pcrfuade them to confirm 
our own Opinions. Were it not for this Influ-. 
cnce of Selfy and a Bigotry to our own Tcneti> 
wc could hardly imagine that fo many ftrange, 
abfnrd, inconfiftent, wicked, mifchievous, and 
bloody Principles (hould pretend to fupport and 
defend themfclves by the Gojpel ofChriji. 

Every learned Crilick has bis oum Hypothefis 1 

and if the common Text be not favourable to his 

Opinion, a various Leilion (hall be made authen* 

O % tkk 
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tick. The Text muft be fuppofed to be defective 
or redundant^ and the Senfe of it fliall be literaly 
ovmetapboricaly according as it bell fupports his 
own Scheme. Whole Chapters or Books fhall 
be added or left out of the facred Canon, or be 
turned into Parables^ by this Influence. Luther 
Icnew not well how to reconcile the Epiftle of St.. 
Jafnes to the Dodlrine of Juftification hy Faith 
alone, and fo he could not allow it to be Divine. 
The Papifts bring all the Apocrypha into their. 
Bible, and ftamp Divinity upon it -, for they can 
fancy Purgatory is there, and they find Prayers for 
the Dead. But they leave out the fecond Com- 
tnandment hecaufe it forbids the Worfinp of Images. 
Others fuppofe the Mofaick Hijiory of the. Creation 
and the Fall of Man to be oriental Ornaments, or 
a mere Allegory y becaufe the literal Senfe of thofe 
three Chapters of Genefts don't agree yoxh their 
Theories. Even an honeft plain-hearted and un- 
learned Chriftian is ready to find fomething in 
every Chapter of the Bible, to countenance his 
own private Sentiments ; but he loves thofe Chap- 
tfers beft which (peak his own Opinions plaineft : 
This is a Prejudice that flicks very clofc to our 
Natures 5 the Scholar is infefted with it daily, and 
the Mechanick is not free. 

Self h^s yet a farther and a pernicious Influence 
upon our Underftandings, and is an unhappy 
Guide in the Search after Truth. When our own 
Inclination or our Eafe, our Honour or our Profit 
tempts us to the Pra<ftice of any thing of fuipeft- 
cd Lawfulnefs, how do we ftrain our Thoughts 
to find Arguments for it, and perfuade our felves 
it is lawful ? We colour over Iniquity and Cnfiil 
Compliance with the Names of Virtue and Inno- 
cence, or at leaft of Conjiraint and Nec^ty. All 
the different and oppofitc Sentiments and Praftir 

ces 
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CCS of Mankind are too much influenced by this 
mean Bribery, and give too juft Occafion for fa- 
tyrical Writers to fay that Self- Inter eft governs all 
Mankind. 

When the Judge had awarded due Damages to 
a Perfon into whofe Field a Neighbour's Oxen 
had broke, it is reported that he reverfcd his own 
Sentence, when he heard that the Oxen which had 
done this Mifchicf were bis own. Whether this be 
a Hiftory or a P arable y it is ftill a juft Reprefenta- 
tion of the wretched Influence of Self to corrupt the 
Judgment. 

One Way to amend this Prejudice is to thruft 
Self fo far out of the Queftion that it may have 
no manner of Influence whenfoever we are called 
to judge and confider the naked Nature, Truth 
and Juftice of things. In Matters of Equity be- 
tween Man and Man, our Saviour has taugnt us 
an eflfeftual Means of guarding againft this Preju- 
judice, and that is to put my Neighbour in the place 
of myfelf and my f elf in the Place of my Neigh^ 
bour^ rather than be bribed by this corrupt Prin- 
ciple of Self Love to do injury to our Neighbours. 
Thence arifes that Golden Rule of dealing with others 
as we would have others deal with us. 

In the Judgment of ^ruth and Falfhoody Right 
and Wrongs Good and Evil^ we ought to confider 
that every Man has a Self as well as we ; and 
that the Taftes, PalTions, Inclinations and Inte- 
refts of different Men are very different, and often 
contrary, and that they diftate contrary Things : 
Unlefs therefore all manner of different and con- 
trary Propofitions could be true at once. Self can 
never be a juft Tcft or Standard of Truth and' 
Faljboody Good and Evil. 

o t -'- yi. TKV 
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VI. The Tempers, Humours, BXid peculiar Turns 
cf the Mind, whether they be natural or acquired, 
have a great Influence upon our Judgment, and 
become the Occafion of many Mfftakes, Let us 
furvey a few of them, 

(i.) Some Perfons are of an eafy and credulous 
Temper, while others are perpetqally difcovering a 
Spirit of Contradi5lion. 

The credulous Man is ready to receive everything 
for a Truth, that has but a Shadow of Evidence ; 
every new Book that he reads, and every ingenir 
ous Man with whom he converfes, has Power 
enough to draw him into the Sentiments of the 
Speaker or Writer. He has fo much Complai- 
iance in him, or Weaknefs of Soul, that he is 
ready to refign his own Opinion to the firft Ob- 
jedtion which he hears, and xo receive any Senti- 
ments of another that are aflerted with a pofitivp 
Air and much Afliirance. Thus he is under a 
kind of Ncceflity thro' the Indulgence of this 
credulous Humour, either to be often changing 
Jiis Opinions, or to believe Inconfiflencies. 

The Man of Contradi£lion is of a contrary Hu- 
mour, for he ftands ready to oppofe every thing 
that is faid : he gives a flight Attention to the 
Keafons gf other Men, from an inward fcomfid 
Preemption that they have no Strength in them. 
\yhen he reads or hears a Difcourfe different from 
his own SentimentSt he does not give himfelf leave 
to conflder whether that Difcourfe may be true 5 
but employs all his Powers immediately to con- 
ftite it. Your greai Difputers and your Men of 
Controverfy are in continual Danger of this fort of 
Prejudice : they contend often for Viftory, ami 
will maintain whatfoever they have aflerted, while 
l^nith is loft in the Noifc ana Tmnult of reci- 
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procal Contradidions ; and it frequendy happens 
that a Debate about Opinions is turned into a mu- 
tual Reproach of Perfons. 

Tht Prejudice of Credulity may in fome Mea- 
fure be cured by learning to fet a high Value on 
Truth, and by taking more Pains to attain it ; re^- 
mcmbring that Truth oftentimes lies dark and 
deep, and requires us to dig for it as hid Trea«- 
fure ; and that Falfhood often puts on a &ir Dif^ 
guife, and therefore we (hould not yield up our 
Judgment to every plaufible Appearance, It is 
no part of Civility or good Breeding to part with 
Trudi, but to maintain it with Decency and 
Candor. 

A Spirit of Contradiction is fo pedantick and 
hateful that a Man fhould take much Pains with 
himfelf to watch againft every Inftance of it : He 
Ihould learn fo much good Humour at leaft as 
never to oppofe any thing without juft and folid 
Reafon for it : He fhould abate fome Degrees of 
Pride and Morofenefs, which are never failing In- 
gredients in this fort of Temper, and fhould feek 
aft3er fo much Honefty and Confcience as never to 
contend for Conqucfl or Triumph; but to re- 
view his own Reafons, and to read the Arguments 
of his Opponents (if poffible) with an equal In- 
differency, and be glad to fpy Truth, and to fub* 
mit to it, tho* it appear on the oppofite Side. 

(2.) There is another Pair of Prejudices derived 
fix)m two Tempers of Mind, near akin to thofe I 
have jufl mentioned ; and thefe are the dogmatical 
and the feeptical Humour^ 1, e. always pojitive, or 
always doubting. 

By what means foever the Dogmatijl came by 

his Opinions, whether by his &nfes, or by his 

Fancy, his Education, or his own Reading, yet 

he bclieves^ them all with\the fame ^fTumnce that 

O 4 he 
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he does a mathematical Truth % he has fcarce any 
mere Prohahilitiesxhzt belong to him ; every thing 
with him is certain and infallible ; every Pundilio 
in Religion is an Article of his Faith, and he an- 
fwers all manner of Objections by a fovereign 
Contempt. 

Perfons of this Temper arefeldomto be con- 
vinced of any Miftake : A fiill Affurance of their 
own Notions makes all the Difficulties of their 
own Side vanifti fo intirely, that they think every 
Point of their Belief is written as with Sun-beams, 
and wonder any one ftiould find a Difficulty in it. 
They are amazed that learned Men fhould make a 
Controverfy of what is to diem fo perfpicuous and 
indubitable. The loweft Rank of People bodi 
in learned and in vulgar Life is very fubjedt to this 
Obftinacy. 

Sceptifm is a contrary Prejudice. The Dogma* 
tift is fure of every Thmg, and the Sceptick believes 
nothing. Perhaps he has found himfelf often mif- 
taken ih Matters of which he thought himfelf well 
afliired in his younger Days, and therefore he is 
afraid to give affent to any thing again. He fees 
fo much Shew of Reafon for every Opinion, and 
fo many Objedions alfo arifing againft every 
Dodtrine, that he is ready to throw off the Belief 
of every Thing : He renounces at once the Purfuic 
of Truth, and contents himfelf to lay. There is 
nothing certain. It is well if thro- the Influence of 
fuch a Temper he does not caft away his Religion 
as well as his Philofophy, and abandon himfelf to 
d profane Courie of Life, regardlefs of Hell and 
Jleaven. 

Both thefe Prejudices lajl mentioned, tho* they 
ure fo oppofite to each other, yet they arife from 
the fame Spring, and that is. Impatience of Study 
0fn4 fTant of diligent ^tcnfm in (hf $earcb rf 

Trufk, 
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Jrutb. The Bogmdtift is in haftc to belieVe Ibme- 
diing he can't keep himfelf long enough in SuC* 
pence till fome bright and convincing Evidence 
appear on one Side ; but throws hunfelf caiqally 
into the Sentiments of one Party or another, and 
then he will hear no Argument to the contrary. 
The Sceptick will not take Pains to fearch Things 
to the Bottom, but when he fees Difficulties on 
both Sides refolves to believe neither of them. 
Humility of Soulj Patience in Study j Diligence in 
Enquiry J with an bonefi Zeal for Truths would go 
a great way towards the Cure of both thefe Fol- 
lies. 

(3.) Another fort of temper that is very injuri- 
ous to a right Judgment of things is an mcon/tant^ 
fi^iley changeable Spirit^ and a wry uneven Temper 
of Mind. When fuch Perfons are in one Hu- 
mour, they pafs a Judgment of Things agreeable 
to it *, when their Humour changes, they revcrfc 
their firft Judgment, and embrace a new Opinion. 
They have no Steadinefs of Soul ; they want Ftrm- 
nefs of Mtnd fufficient to eftablifli themfelves in 
any Truth, and are ready to change it for the 
next alluring Falfliood that is agreeable to their 
Change of Humour, This Ftcklenefs is fometimes 
fo mingled with their very Conftitution by Na- 
ture or by Diftemper of Body, that a cloudy Day 
and a lawring Sky ftiall ftrongly incline them to 
form an Opinion, both of themfelves and of Per- 
fons and Things round about them, quite different 
from what they believe when the Sun Jbines and 
the Heavens areferene. 

This fort of People ought to judge of Things 
and Perfons in their mod fedate, peaceful and 
compofed Hours of Life, and refcrve thefe Judg^ 
ments fpr (beir QHKiu(5t at mpre unhappy Sea«> 
fcns, 

(4.) Some 
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(4.,) Some Pcrlbns have a violent and turgid Man- 
%er hffth ef talking and tlmAing'^ whatfoevcr dicy 
judge rf, it is always with a Tin6hire of this Va- 
nity. They arc always in Esctrcmcs, and pro- 
nounce concerning every thing in the Superlatiyc, 
If they think a Man to be learned, be is the chief 
Scholar (f the Age: If another has low Parts, h^ 
is the greateft Blockhead in Nature : If they ap 
prove any Book on divine Subjefts, it is the hfi 
Book in the World nest to the Bible : If they fpcak 
of a Storm of Rain or Hail, it is the moft terrible 
Storm that fell Jince the Creation ; and a cold Win- 
ter Day is the coldeft that ever was known. 

But the Men of this fwelling Language ought 
to -remember that Nature has ten thcufend »wrf^ 
rate Things in it, and does not always deal in E^ 
tretnes as they do, 

(5.) X think it may be called another ftat of 
Prejudices derrifdfrom Humour ^ when Ibme Men 
believe a DoSlrine merely becaufe it is ancient and 
has been long believed ; others are lb fond of JVb- 
veltyy that nothing prevails upon their Af&nt & 
much as new thoughts and new Notions. Again 
there are fome who fet a high Efteem upon: every 
thing that v^ foreign^ and far-fetcVd\ therefore 
China Pillures are admired, how aukward focver : 
Others value Things the more for being of our 
own native Growth^ Invention^ or MamfaSure^ 
md thcfe as much ddpikforeign Things, 

Somt Men ef Letters and theology will not be- 
lieve a Propofition even concerning a fublime Sub* 
je6t, till every thing myfterious, deep and diffi* 
cuk is cut off from it, tho* the Scripture aflerts 
it never io plainly ; others are fb fond of a Mf- 
fiery and things incomprehenfible , that they would 
fcarce believe the Dodrine of the ^rinity^ if it 
could be explained i they incline to that fooliflt 
. . * 4 Rant 
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Rant of one of the Anticnts, CredO' qumiimp^- 
We eft 'j I believe it becaufe it is itf)|K>fl|ble, 

To cure thefe Milbikes remembef^ th^ neither 
0itique or navel^fireign or nafivej ^yftetious or 
jMn^ are certain Charaftcrs either of Tnith or 
Falflxood. 

I might mention Various other Humours pfMen 
chat excite in then) various Prejudices^ and lead 
them into raih and miftakeo Judgments ^ but thefe 
m fufEcient for ^ Specimen. 

VU. There are feveral other Weaknejfes which 
belong to human Natyre, whereby we arc led m*^ 
toJ^ftakesy and indeed are rendered almoft unca- 
IKd>le of pa0ing a folid Judgment in Matters of' 
great Depth and Difficulty. Some have a native- 
Obfcurity of Perception^: (or fhall I caU it a want- 
rf natural Sagacity J) , whereby they ate hindered 
from attaming clea^r and dillunfb Ideas. Tiieu: 
Thoughts always feem to have foipethmg con- 
flifed and cloudy in thenri, and therefore they judge^^ 
in the dark. Some have a "DefeEt in Memory^ and' 
then they are not capable of comparing^ their p»e- 
lent Ideas with a grcat^ Variety of other, ^ in or- 
der to fecure themfelves from Inconfiftency in. 
Judgment, Others may have a Memory large 
enough, yet they arcfubipft tp:the fame Errors 
from a Narrowness of Souly and fuch a Fixation and 
Confinement of thought to a few ObjeSts, that they 
toLTCc ever take a furvey of Things wide enough 
to judge wifely and vmW'^ and to iecure diemfelves' 
from all Inconfiftendes. 

Tho' thefe are natural DefeSh and Wealneffes^ 
wt.tbey may in fame meafure beiteliev'd by La- 
QDur, Diligence 9fA ^ di|p iUtemion to proper ^ 
Rides, ^ 

.^ ' But 
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But among all the Caufes of falfi Judgnutt 
which are wHinn ourfelves^ I ought by ito means 
to leave out that umverfal and original Spring (f 
Error ^ ^hkh we are infortned of by the Word^ 
of God, and that is the Sin and Befe5lion of- ottr 
firft Parents J whereby all our bcft natural Poweis 
both of Mind and Body are impaired, and ren- 
dered very much inferior to what they were in 
a State of Innocence. Our Underftanding is 
darkened, our Memory contracted, our corrupt 
Humours and Paffions are grown predominant, 
our Reafon infeebled, and various Dif orders attend 
our Conftitudon and animal Nature, whereby the 
Mind is ftrangely impofed upon in its Judgment 
of Things. Nor is there any perfeft Relief ta 
be expeft^ on Earth. There is no hope of ever 
recovering from thefe Maladies, but by a Jincen 
Return to Gi^i in the Ways of his own Appoint- 
ment, whereby we fliall be kept fafe from all dan- 
gerous and pernicious Errors m the Matters of 
Religion ; and tho* ImperfeStions and Mtftdkes will 
hang about us in the prefent Life as the Efiedts 
of our original Apojlacy from God, yet we hqx 
for a full Deliverance from diem wheh we arrive 
at Heaven, 

Sect. IV. 

Pr^udices arifingfrom other Perfons^ 

WE R E it not for the Springs of Prek£cej 
that are lurking in ourfehesi we ihomd not 
he fubjeft to fo many Miltakes from the Influence 
of others : But fince our Nature is fo liilceptive 
of Errors on all.Sides, it is fit we fhould love 
Hints and Notices given us, how fer other .iVrw 
fom may have Power over us, and become the 
4 tCauitt 
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Gauiesof our falfe Judgments. This mi^t all 
be caft into one Heap, ibr they are all near akb, 
lod mingle with each other : but for Diltinflion 
ilkelet d^mbecalled the Prejudices of Education^ of 
Cuftamj of Aitbority^ and fuch as arife from the 
memner of Propofal. 

1. Thofe with whom our Education is entruft- 
cd may lay the firft Foundation of maw^ Miftakes 
10 our younger Years, How many Fooleries and 
Erron are inftilled uitous by our Nurfes, our 
Fellow-Children, by Servams or unfkilfol Teach- 
ers, which are not only maintained through the fol- 
lowing Parts of Life, but Ibmetime^ have a very 
onhappy Influence upon us! We are taught that 
There are Goblings and Bugbears in the Dark ; our 
young Minds arc crowded with tlt^QXerrible I4eas 
of Gbofts appearing upon every Occafttmy or with the 
plea£mter Tales of Fairies dancing at ACdnigbt. 
Wekamto prophejy betimes j to foretel Futurities 
by good or evil Otnens^ and to prefage approaching 
Death in a Family by Rifvens apd little fTorms^ 
which we therefore call a Death-watch. We are 
taught to know beforehand, for a Twelvemonth 
tiogether, which Days of the Week will be fair or 
fauly which will be lucJy or unlucky ; nor is there 
any thing fo filly, but may be impofed upon our 
Undcrftandings in that early part of Life ; and 
thcfe ridiculous Stories abide with us too long, 
and too far influence die weaker :Part of Man- 
kind. 

Wechufe mr particular Sell and Party in the 
civil J the religious and the learned Life^ by the In- 
fluence oi Education. In the Colleges of l^earn- 
kig, fome are for the Nominals^ and fome for the 
Realifts in the Science of Metaphyficks, becauie 
their Tutors wer/e devoted to- thefe Parties. The 

old 
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bJd PUioJipirii &Ad the new have gaiiied thoufaikb 
dfPartizans the fame V^:- And every Rdigim 
h2iS Its IfrftmtJ^tihiesi wh6a*eborn, live and die 
in the fanne Fakh wkh<klt> Examination cS any 
Article. iTheyirritiiiredatightearly to believe in 
Mabofnet *, die Jews in Mofes -, the Heathens wor- 
Ihip a multitude of Gods under the Force of their 
Memcatiom And it would be well if there were 
not MiftioDi of ChriftiaHS^ who harq little more 
to fxf for thehr Religkx), ^an that they were 
bom artd bred up in it* Thd greateft part of the 
CbrifiiaH ff^atld can baldly gi^ any Reafon why 
they believe the 6ihle to h'tbe fVoH of Gody but 
becaufe they have always believed k, and diey 
were taught fo from thdr Tnfency. As Jews and 
Turks i mA American Heathens believe the mod 
monftfous and incredible Stories, becaufe tbey 
h*ve beentmin*d up amongft diem, as Articles of 
Faith t to the Paf^jis believe their Tranfubjianti- 
atiefty tind make no IXfficulty of aflfenting to Im* 
poffibilitiesv fince it is the current Dodtrine of 
their CatechifmSi By Ae fame Means the feveral 
Seds and Parries in GbrifHamty believe all the 
firained Interpretations cf Scripture by which they 
havift been taught to fupport their own Tenets: 
They fiiid nodUng didicuk in all the abfurd Glof 
fes 2iiSA far-fetcffd Senfe& that are fometimes put up- 
on the Words of the facred Writfefs, becaufe their 
Ears have beei^ always accuftbm'd to the(e Glofles; 
and theitfbre -they fit fa (hlooth and eafy upon 
their Underftandings, that they know not how 
to admk the mod natiiml and eafy Interpretation 
in Oppofirion to them. 

In the' ft me manner we art' nurft up in many 
filly and grbfi Miftakes zhom domeflick Affairs as 
well as in Matters o^ poiitkal Concernment. It 
is upon the fiime Ground that Children are trainM 

tip 
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up to be fFbigs and "Tories betimes ; and every one 
learns the diftinguifhing Terms of his own Party^ 
as the Papifts learn to jay their Prayers in Latin^ 
without any Meaning, Reafon, or Devotion. 

This fort of Prejudice muft be cured by calling 
all the Principles of our young Years to the Bar 
of more mature Reafon, that we may judge of 
the Things of JV^/«r<f zxid political Affairs byjuft- 
cr Rules of Philofophy and Obfervation : And 
even the Matters of Religion muft be firft inquired 
into by Reafon and Confciencey and when thefc have 
led us to believe Scripture to be the Tf^ord of God^ 
then that becomes our fovereign Guide, and Rea^ 
jfibn and Confcience muft lubmit to receive its 
Dictates. 

IL The nejct Prejudice which I fhall mention 
is, that which arifes from the Cujiom or Fafinon of 
tbofe amongft whom we live. Suppbfe we have 
freed our felves from the younger Prejudices of our 
Education^ yet we are in Danger of having our 
Mind tunned afide from Truth by the Influence of 
gtneral Cuftom. 

Our Opinion cX Meats and Drinksy of Gar^ 
ments and Forms of Salutation are influenced much 
more by Cujiom than by the Eye, the Ear, or the 
Tafte. Ciilom prevails even over Senfe itfelf, and 
therdfore no Wonder if it prevail over Reafon too. 
What is but Cujiom that renders many of the 
Mixtures of Food and Sauces elegant in Britain^ 
which would be aukward and naufeous to the In- 
habitants of Cbina^ and indeed were naufeous ta 
us when we firft tafted them ? What but Cujtoti^ 
coqld make thofe Salutations polite in Mufcovy^ 
which are ridiculous in France or England ? We 
call our felves indeed the politer Nations^ but it is 
fire who judge thus of ourfelves \ and that fan- 
cied 
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cied Politenefs is oftentimes more owing to Cuftom 
than Reafon. "Why are the Forms of our prejent 
Garments counted teautifuF, and thofe Fafliions of 
our Anceftors the Mattel- of ScofF and Contempt* 
which in their Day were all decent and genteel? 
It is Cuftom that forms oUf Opinion of Drefs^ and 
reconciles us by D^rees to thofe Habits which 
at firft feemed very odd and monftrous. It muft 
be granted there are fome Garments and Habits 
which have a natural Congruity or Incongruity, 
Modefly or Immodefty, Decency or Indecency, 
Gaudery or Gravity ; tho' for the moft part there 
is but little of Reafon in thefe Affairs : But what 
little there is of Reafon or natural Decency^ Cuftom 
triumphs over it all. It is almoft impoffible to 
perfuade a gay Lady that any thing can be de- 
cent which is out of Fajkion : And it were well if 
FafiAoH ftretch'd its Powers no ferther than the 
Bufinefs of Drapery and the fair Sex. 

The Methods of our Education are governed 
by Cuftom. It is Cuftofn and not Reafon that fends 
every Boy to learn the Roman Poets, and b^in a 
little Acquaintance with Greeks before he is bound 
an Apprentice to a Soapboiler or Leathericller. 
It is Cuftom alone that teaches us Latin by the 
Rules of a hatin Grammar ; a tedious and abiiird 
Method ! And what is it but Cuftom that has for 
paft Centuries confined the brighteft Graius's even 
of the high Rank in the Female World to the only 
Bufinefs of the Needle, and fecluded them moft 
unmercifully from the Pleafuncs of Knowledge, 
and the divine Improvements of Reafon ? But wc 
begin to break all thefe Chains, and Reafon b^i^ 
to diftate the Education of Yoitth, May the 
growing Age be learned and wife I 

It 
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It is by die Prejudice arifing from our own Cuf- 
tomsy that we judge of all other civil and religious 
Forms and PraHices. The Rites and Ceremonies 
of fVar and Peace in other Nations, the Forms 
of beddings and Funerals, the feveral Ranks of 
Magiftracyj the Trades and Employments of both 
Sej^, ditpublick and the domeftick Affairs ofLifcy 
and almoll every thing of foreign Cuftoms is judg*d 
irregular. It is all imagined to be unreafonable or 
unnatural, by thofe who have no other Rule to 
jodpe of Nature and Reafon, but the Cuftoms of 
their own Country, or the iitde Town where they 
dwell. Cuftom is called a fecond Na^re^ but we 
often miftake it for Nature it/elf. 

Befidesall this, there is a Fafliion in Opinions^ 
there is a Fafhion in Writing and Printing, m 
Stile and Language. In our Day it is the Vogue 
rf the Nation, that Parliaments may fettle thi 
SucceJJion of the Crown, and that a People can make 
a JKsng\ in the laft Age this was a DoArine akiit 
to Treafon. Citations from the Latin Poets were 
an Embellifliment of Stile in the laft Century, 
and whole Pages in that Day were covered with 
them ; it is now forbidden by Cuftom, and ex- 
pofed by the Name of Pedantry, whereas in 
Trud^ lx)th thefe are Extremes. Sometimes our 
printied Books (hall abound in Capitals, and fome* 
dmes rgeft them all. Now we deal much in £/l 
faysy and moft unreafonably defpife fyftematic 
Learning, whereas our Fathers had a Juft Value 
|pr Regularity and Syftems% then Folicfs and 
Stjfiirto^s were the fafhionable Sizes, as Volumes 
in OSavo are now. We are ever ready to run in- 
to ^ctremes, and yet Cuftom ftill perfuades us tha( 
Reafin and Nature are on our Side* 

? This 
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This Bufinels of the Fafinon has a moft power- 
ful Influence on our Judgnaents ; for it employs 
thofe two (trong Engines of Fear and Shame to 
operate upon our Underftandings with unhappy 
Succefe. We are afhamed to believe or prc^cfe an 
unfafliionable Opinion in Philofophy, and a cow- 
ardly Soul dares not fo much as indulge a Thought 
tontrary to the eftabUJbed or faftnonahU FaUbj nor 
ad: in Oppofition to Ct^om^ tho* it be acoxxling 
to the Di^tes of Reafon. 

I confer, there is a Refped due to Mankind 
Which (hould incline even the wifeit of Men to 
follow the innocent Cufioms of their Country in 
butward Praftices of the Civil Life, and in fomc 
Meafure to fubmit to Fafhion in all indifferent Af- 
fairs^ where Reafon and Scripture make no Re- 
monftrances againft it But the Judgments of the 
Mmd ought to be for ever free, and na biafTed 
by the Cujioms and Fajhions of any Age or Nation 
whatfbever. 

To deliver our Undcrflandings ftom this Dan- 
ger and Slavery, we ihould confider ihefc three 
Things. 

1. That the greatefl Part of the Civil Cufifms 
of any particular Nation or Age Q>ring from 
Humour rather than Reafon. Sometimes the Hu- 
mour of the Prince prevails, and ibmetimes the 
Humour of the People, It is either the Great or 
(he Many who diftate the Fafhim, and thcfc have 
not always the h^heft Reafon on their Side. 

2. Confider alfo, that the Cuftoms of the lame 
Nation in different Ages, the Cufioms of difibient 
Nations in the fame Age, and the Cufioms of dif- 
ferent Towns and Villages in the fame Nation, are 
very various and owitrary to each other. The 
fafhionable l^earning. Language, Sentiments and 
Rules of Politenefe dif%r greatly in different Conn- 

I tries 
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tries and jiges of Mankind ; but ^rutb and Reafon 
are of a more uniform and fteady Nature, and 
don't change with the Fafliion. Upon this Ac- 
count, to cure xht Prepojfejftotts which aiife from 
Cujiom^ it is of excellent Ufe to travel, and fee the 
Cuftoms of various Countries, and to read the 
Travels of other Men, and die Hiftory of p^ft 
Ages, that every thing may not feem ftrange and 
'uncomh which is not pradifed within the Limits 
of our own Parilh, or in the narrow Space of our 
own Life-time. 

3. Confider yet again, how often we our felves 
have changed our own Opinions concerning the 
Decency, Propriety, or Congruity of feveral 
Modes or Practices in the World, efpecially if we 
have lived to the Age of thirty or forty. Culiom 
or FaftAon^ even in all its Changes, has been 
teady to have fome Degree of Afcendency over our 
Underflanding, and what at one time leemed de^ 
centj appears obfolete and difagreeahle afterward, 
when the Fafhion changes. Let us learn there- 
fore to abftraA as much as pofllble from Cuftom 
and fajhion^ when we would pafs a Judgment 
concerning the real Value and intrinfic Nature of 
Things. 

in. l^e Authority of Men is the Spring of another 
Rank of Prejudices^ 

Among thefe the Authority of our Forefathers 
and ancient Authors is moft remarkable. We pay 
Deference to the Opinions of others, merely oe- 
caufe diey lived a thoufand Years before us ; and 
even the Trifles and Impertinencies that have a 
Mark rf Antiquity upon them are reverenced for 
this Reafon, becaufe they came from the Anci^ 
£nts. It is granted, that the Ancients had many 
wife and great Men among dheni> and fome oif 

Pa their 
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their Writings, which Time hath delivered down 
to us, as truly valuable : But thofe Writers lived 
rather m the Infant-State of the World ; and the 
Philofopbers^ as well as the polite Authors of our 
Age, are properly the Elders^ who have feen the 
Miftakes of the younger Ages of Mankind, and 
corrected them by Oblervation and Experience. 

Some borrow all their Religion from the Fa- 
thers of the Chrijtian Churchy or from their Sy- 
nods or Councils ; but he that will read Monfieur 
Daille on the Ufe of the Fathers will find many 
Reafons why they are by no means fit to diftate 
our Faith, fince we have the Gofpel of Chriji^ 
and the Writings of the Apoflles and Prophets in 
our own Hands, 

Some Perfons believe every thing that their 
Kindred^ their Parents^ and their Tutors believe. 
The Veneration and the Love which they have 
for their Anceftors incline them to fwallow down 
all their Opinions at once, without examining 
what Truth or Falfhood there is in them. Men 
take up their Principles by Inheritance, and de- 
fend them as they would their Eflates, becaufe 
they are born Heirs to them. I freely grant, that 
Parents are appointed by God and Nature to teach 
us all the Sentiments and Praftices of our younger 
Years •, and happy are thofe whofe Parents lead 
them into the Paths of Wifdom and Truth ! 1 
grant farther, that when Perfons come to Years 
of Difcretipn, and judge for themfelves, they 
ought to examine the Opinions of their Parents 
with the greatefl Modefly, and with a humble 
Deference to their fuperior Charader •, they ought 
in Matters perfeftly dubious to give the Prefer- 
ence to their Parents Advice, and always to pay 
them the firfl Refpedt, nor ever depart from their 
Opinions and Praftice, till Reafon and Conference 

make 
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make it neceflary. But after all, it is poflible that 
Parents may be miftaken, and therefore Reafon 
and S.cripture ought to be our final Rules, of Deter- 
mination in Matters that relate to this World, and 
that which is to come. 

Sometimes a favourite Author^ or a Writer of 
great Name^ drags a thoufand Followers after him 
into his own Miftakes, merely by the Authority 
of his Name and Charafter, The Sentiments of 
Ariftotle were imbibed and maintained by all the 
Schools in Europe for feveral Centuries -, and a 
Citation from his Writings was thought a fuffi- 
cient Proof of any Propofition. The great Def- 
cartes had alfo too many implicit Believers in the 
laft Age, tho* he himfelf, in his Philofophy, dif- 
claims all fuch Influence over the Minds of his 
Readers. Calvin and Luther^ in the Days of Re- 
formation from Popery^ were learned and pious 
Men, and there have been a SuccefTion of their 
Difciples even to this Day, who pay too much 
Reverence to the Words of their Matters. There 
are others who renounce their Authority, but give 
themfelves up in too fervile a manner to the Opi- 
nion and Authority of other Matters, and follow 
as bad or worfe Guides in Religion. 

If only learned^ and wife^ arid good Men had 
Influence on the Sentiments of others, it would 
be at leaft a more excufable fort of Prejudice, and 
there would be fome Colour and Shadow of Rea- 
fon for it : But that Riches^ Honours^ and outward 
Splendour ftiould fet up Perfons for Diftators to all 
the reft of Mankind -, this is a mott Ihameful In- 
vafion of the Right of our Underttandings on the 
one hand, and as Ihameful a Slavery of the Soul 
on the other. The poor Man or the Labourer too 
often believes fuch a Principle in Politicks^ or in 
Morality^ and judges concerning the Rights of the 
P3 ^«? 
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JGng and the PeopUj juft as his wealthy Neighbour 
does. Half the Parifh follows the Opinion of 
die Efquire^ and the Tenants of a Manor fall into 
the Sentiments of their Lordy efpecially if he lives 
amongft them. How unreafonable and yet how 
common is this ? 

As for Principles of Religion^ we frequently 
find how they are taken up and forfaken, changed 
imd refumed by the Influence of Princes. In all 
Nations the Priefts have much Power alfo in die* 
fating the Religion of the People^ but the Princes 
diftate to them : And where there is a great Pomp 
and Grandeur attending the Priefthood in any 
Religion whatfoevcr, with fo much the more Re* 
^rcnce and ftronger Faith do the People believe 
whatever they teach them : Yet it is too often 
fvidcnt that Riches^ and Dominions^ and high 
Titles in Church or State have no Manner of Pre^ 
tence to Truth and Certainty, Wifdom and Good^ 
nefs above the reft of Mortals, becaufc thefe Su- 
periorities in this World arc not always conferred 
according to Merit. 

I confcfs, where a Man of JVifdom and TearSy 
of Ohfervaiion and Epcperiencey gives us his Opi- 
nion and Advice in Matters of the civil or the 
p^dral Lifey Reafon tells us we fhould pay a great 
Attention to him, ft is probable he may be in the 
Right, Where a Man of long Epcercife in Piety 
fpeaks of practical Religiony there is a due Defe- 
rence to be paid to his Sentiments : And the feme 
^e may fay concerning an ingenious Man long verf^ 
fd in any Art or Science, he may juftly expcft due 
Regard when he fpeaks of his own Af&irs and 
proper Bufinefs, Bqt in other Things each of thefc 
may be ignorant enough, notwithftanding all theit 
Piety and Years, and particular Skill : Nor even 
in their own proper Proyincf ^e they {o be believed 
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in every thing without Refcire, and without Exa- 
mination, 

To free our felves from thefe Prejudices^ it is 
fufficient to remember that there is no Rank nor 
Charadter among Mankind, which has any juft 
Pretence to fway the Judgments of other Men 
by their Authority : For there have been Pcrfons 
of the fame Rank and Charafter who have main- 
tained different and contrary Sentiments ; but aU 
thefe can never be true, and therefore the mere 
Name or Reputation that any of them poflefles, is 
not a fufficient Evidence of Truth. 

Shall we believe the Ancients in Pinlofophy ? Bqt 
fome of the Ancients were Stoicks^ fome Pertpa- 
tettcksy fome Platonicksy and fome Epicureans, fome 
CytncSy and fome Sceptics. Shall we judge of Mat- 
ters of the Chrijiian Faith by the Fathers or Pn- 
mitive Writers for three or four hundred Yeaii 
after Chrift? But they often contradifted one an- 
other, and themfelvcs too \ and what is wprfc, 
they fometimcs contradifted the Scripture itfelf. 
Now among all thefe different and contrary Sen- 
timents in Pbilofophy and Religion^ which of the 
Ancients muft we believe, for we cannot believe 
them all? 

Again, To believe in all Things as our Prede* 
ccffors did, is die ready way to keep Mankind iii 
an everlafting State or Infancy, and to lay aiji 
eternal Bar againfl all the Improvements Of our 
Reafon and our Happinefs. lM.d the prefent Agp 
of Philofophers latisned to themfelves widi the7«*- 
ftantial Forms, and occult Ratifies of Ariftotk, 
with the folid Spheres, ^xcentricks and Epicycles of 
Ptolomy, and die ancient Aftronomers ; then, dig 

Seat Lord Bacon, Copernicus, and Defcartes, with 
t greater Sir Ifaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and Mt 
Boyle, had rifen in our World in vain. Wc muft 

P4 have 
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cied Politenefs is oftendmes more owing tx> Cuftm 
than Reafon. "Why arc the Forms of our pre/ha 
Garments counted beautiful, and thoie Fafliions of 
our Anceftors the Matter of ScofF and Contempt^ 
which in their Day were all decent and genteel? 
It is Cufiom that forms our Opinion of Dre/Sj and 
reconciles us by D^rees to thofc Habits which 
at firft feemed very odd and monftrous. It muft 
be granted there are fome Garments and Habits 
which have a natural Congruity or Incongruity, 
Modefty or Immodefty, Decency or Indecency, 
Gaudery or Gravity ; tho* for the moft part there 
is but litde of Reafon in thefe Affairs : But what 
litde there is of Rea/on or natural Decency j Cujlam 
triumphs over it all. It is almoil impoflible to 
perfuade a gay Lady that any thing can be iir- 
cent ^\m\itBO\XL of Faftnon: And it were well if 
FaflnoH ftretch'd its Powers no ferther than the 
Biifinels of Drapery and the fair Sex, 

The Methods of our Education are governed 
by Cuftom. It is Cuftofn and not Reafon that fends 
every Boy to learn the Roman Poets, and b^in a 
Tittle Acquaintance widi Greeks before he is boond 
an Apprentice to a Soapboiler or LeathM^Heller. 
It is Cuftom alone that teaches us Latin by die 
Rules of a Latin Grammar ; a tedious and abliiid 
Method ! And what is it but Cuftom that has for 
paft Centuries confined the brighteft Genius's even 
of the high Rank in the Female World to the onty 
Bufinefs of the Needle, and fecluded them moft 
unmercifully from the Pleafures of Knowle(^p» 
and the divine Improvements of Reafon ? But wc 
begin to break all thefe Chains, and Reafon b^os 
to diftate the Education of Yoitth, May the 
growing Age be learned and wife I 

It 
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It is by die Prejudice arifing from our own Cuf-- 
tomsy that we judge of all other civil and religious 
Forms and PraSiices. The Rites and Ceremonies 
of fVar and Peace in other Nations, the Forms 
of fjTeddings and Funerals^ the feveral Ranks of 
Mdgijlracyj the Trades and Employments of both 
Sexes, ihcpublick and the domefiick Affairs of Life ^ 
and almofl every thing of foreign Cuftoms is judged 
irr^ular. It is all imagined to be unreafonahle or 
unnatural^ by thofe who have no other Rule to 
judpe of Nature and Reafon^ but the Cuftoms of 
their own Country, or the litde Town where they 
dwell. Cuftom is called a fecond Na^re^ but we 
often miftake it for Nature itfelf. 

Bcfidesall this, there is a Fafhion in Opinions^ 
there is a Fafhion in Meriting and Printings in 
StiU and Language. In our Day it is the Vogue 
rf the Nation, that Parliaments may fettle thi 
SucceJJionof the Crown ^ and that a People can make 
a King I m the laft Age this was a Doftrine akiit 
to Trealbn. Citations from the Latin Poets were 
an Embellifhment of Stile in the laft Century, 
and whole Pages in that Day were covered with 
them ; it is now forbidden by Cuftom, and ex- 
pofixl by the Name of Pedantry \ whereas in 
Trud^ bKJth thefe aje Extremes. Sometimes our 
printed Books fhall abound in Capitals^ and fome* 
times rgeft them all. Now we deal much in Ef-^ 
faysy and moft unreafonably defpife fyftematic 
LcEmiing, whereas our Fathers had a Juft Value 
4pr Regularity and Syftems\ then Foliifs and 
Ratio's were the fafhionable Sizes, as Volumes 
in OSavo are now. We are ever ready to run in- 
to ^ctremes, and yet Cuftom ftill perfuades us tha( 
Reafon and Natitrc are on our Side* 

? This 
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cied Politenefs is oftentimes more owing to Cuftom 
than Reafon. Why are the Forms of our prejint 
Garments counted beautifuf, and thofe Fafhions of 
our Anceftors the Matter of Scoff and Contempt^ 
which in their Day were all decent and genteel ? 
It is Cuftom that forms our Opinion of Drefsj and 
reconciles us by Degrees to thofe Habits which 
at firft feemed very odd and monftrous. It mu(t 
be granted there are fome Garments and Habits 
which have a natural Congruity or Incongruity, 
Modefty or Immodefty, Decency or Indecency, 
Gaudery or Gravity -, tho* for the moft part there 
is but litde of Realbn in thefe Affairs : But what 
litde there is of Reafon or natural Decency^ Cuftom 
triumphs over it all. It is almoft impoffible to 
perfuade a gay Lady that any thing can be de- 
cent which is out of Faflnon : And it were well if 
FaJbioH ftretch'd its Powers no farther than the 
Bufinefs of Drapery and the fair Sex. 

The Methods of our Education are governed 
by Cuftom. It is Cuftom and not Reafon that lends 
every Boy to learn the Roman Poets, and begin a 
little Acquaintance with Greeky before he is bound 
an Apprentice to a Soapboiler or LeatherfcUer. 
It is Cuftom alone that teaches us Latin by the 
Rules of a Latin Grammar •, a tedious and abfiird 
Method ! And what is it but Cuftom that has for 
paft Centuries confined the brightcfl: Genius's even 
of the high Rank in the Female World to the only 
Bufinefs of the Needle, and fecluded them moft 
unmercifiilly from the Pleafurcs of Knowledge^ 
and the divine Improvements of Reafon ? But we 
begin to break all thefe Chains, and Reafon b^ns 
to dictate the Education of Youth. May the 
growing Age b€ learned and wife I 

It 
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It is by die 'Prejudice arifing from our own Cuf-^ 
tMiSy that we judge of all other civil and religious 
Farms and PraSices. The Rites and Ceremonies 
of JVar and Peace in other Nations, the Forms 
of Weddings and Funerals^ the feveral Ranks of 
Mojgi/lracyj the ?r^i^j and Employments of both 
Seaces, Ht^publick and the domeftick Affairs of Life ^ 
and almoft every thing of foreign Cuftoms is judged 
irr^ular. It is all imagined to be unreafonahle or 
MttHiUural^ by thofe who have no other Rule to 
jodpe of Nature and Reafon^ but the Cuftoms of 
their own Country, or the litde Town where they 
dwell. Cuflom is called a fecond Na^rCy but we 
often mi&akt it for Nature itfelf. 

Befidesall diis, there is a Fafhion in Opinions^ 
there is a Fafliion in fFriting and Printings in 
&x2f and Language. In our Day it is the Vogue 
of the Nation, that Parliaments may fettle thi 
Succeffitm. of the Crown j and that a People can make 
a ¥ing\ m the laft Age this was a Do£trine akin 
to Trealbn. Citations from the Latin Poets were 
an Embellifliment of Stile in the laft Century, 
and whole Pages in that Day were covered with 
them ; it is now forbidden by Cuftom, and ex- 
poled by the Name of Pedantry \ whereas in 
Trud^ both thefe a/e Extremes. Sometimes our 
|»iiiccd Books (hall abound in Capitals^ and fome- 
dnaes rgcft them all. Now we deal much in Ef- 
fySf and moft unreafonably defpife fyftematic 
Learning, whereas our Fathers had a Juft Value 
fpt Regularity and Syftemsy then Polices and 
Sfgarto^s were the felhionable Sizes, as Volumes 
in OSavQ are now. We are ever ready to run in- 
to Extremes, and yet Cufiom ftill perfuades m tha( 
Reafin and Nature are on our Side* 

g This 
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There is no Way to cure thefe Evils in fuch a 
dcgpnerate World as we live in, but by learning 
to diftinguilh well between the Subflance of any 
DoSirinej and the manner of Addrefs either in pro- 
pofing, attacking, or defending it ; and then by 
fttting a juft and fevere Guard of Reafon and 
Confcience over all the Exercifes of our Judg- 
ment refolving to yield to nothing but the con- 
vincing Evidence of Truth, religioufly obeying 
the Light of Reafon in Matters of pure Reafon^ 
and the Diftates^of Revelation in Things that re- 
late to our Faitb. 

. Thus we have taken a brief Survey of fome of 
Ac infinite Varieties oi Prejudice ihsxt attend Man- 
kind on every fide in the prefent State, and the 
Dangers of Error or of rafh Judgment^ we arc 
perpetually expofcd to in this Life : This Chapter 
fliall conclude with one Remark^ and one Piece of 
Adn)ice. 

The Remark is diis. This fame Opinion, whe- 
ther falfe or true^ may be diftated by many Pre- 
judices at the fame time ; for as I hinted before. 
Prejudice may happen to didbiie Truth fometimes 
as well as Error. But where two or more Prejudices 
oppofe one another, as it often happens, the ftrong- 
cr prevails and gains the Affent : i et how feldom 
does Reafon interpofe with fufficient Power to get 
the Afcendant of them all as it ought to do! 

The Advice follows, (viz.^ Since we find fuch 
^ fwarm of Prejudices attending us both within 
and without ; fince we feel the Weakncfe of our 
Reafon, the Frailty of our Natures, and our In-* 
fufficiency to guard our felves from Error upon 
this Account, it is not at all unbecoming the Cha-r 
rafter of a Logician or a Pbilofopher (together with 
the Advice already given) to dired every Perfon 
\£i his Search after Truth to make his daily Ad^- 
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drefles to Heaven, and implore the God of ^rutb 
to lead him into all Truth, and to ajk tVifdom of 
him who givetb liberally to them that alk it, and 
upbraidelb us not with our own Follies. 

Such a devout Praftice will be an excellent Pre- 
parative for the bcft Improvement of all the Di- 
reSlions and Rules propofed in the two following 
Chapters. 



CHAP. IV. 

General DireSlions to ajjift us in judging 
aright. 

THE chief Defign of the Art of Logick is to 
aflifl; us in forming a true Judgment of 
Things I a few proper Obfervations for this End 
have been dropt occafionally in fome of the fore- 
going Chapters: Yet it is necelTary to mention 
them again in this Place, that we may have a 
more compleat and fimultaneous View of the ge- 
neral DirehionSj which are neceffary in order to 
judge aright. A Multitude of Advices may be 
framed for this Purpofe ; the chief of them may, 
for Order fake, be reduced to the following 
Heads. 

I. DireSl. When we confider our fclves as Phi-' 
hfopbersj or Searchers after Truths we (hould ex- 
amine all our old Opinions afrejh^ and enquire what 
was the Ground ^ them^ and whether our Affent 
were built onjuft Evidence ; and then we fhould caft 
off ail thofe Judgments which were formed, hereto- 
fore Without due Examination. A Man in purfuit 
of Knowledge (hould throw off all thofe Preju- 
^ dices 
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^ces which he had imbibed in Times paft, and 
^uard againft all the Springs of Error mentioned 
:in the preceding Chapter j with utmoft Watchful- 
Heft for Time to come. 

Obferve here, that this Rule of cafting away all 
fiur former prejudicate Opinions and Sentiments j is 
not propofed to any of us to be praftifed at once, 
confidered as Men ofBuftnefs^ or Religion^ as Friends 
or Neighbours J as Father i or Sons^ as Magijirates^ 
Subje^s QT Ckriftians ; but merely as Philofophers 
and Searchers after Truth : And though it may be 
well prefumed that many of our Judgments, bodi 
true and falfe, together with the Praftices built 
thereon in the natural, the civil and the religious 
Life were formed without fufficient Evidence ; 
yet an univerfal RejeStion of all thefe might deftroy 
at once our prefent Senfe and Pra6ticc of Duty 
with R^rd to God^ our Selves^ and our Fellow- 
Creatures. Mankind would be hereby thrown in- 
to fuch a State of Doubting and Indifference j that 
it would be too long e*re they recovered any 
Principles of Virtue or Religion by a Train of 
Reafonings. 

Beftdes^ the common Affairs of human Life of- 
ten demand a much Ipeedicr Determination, and 
we muft many times aft upon prefent Probabili- 
ties : The Bullc of Mankind have not Time and 
Leifure, and Advantages fiifficient to b^in all 
their Knowledge anew, and to build up every 
fingle Opinion and Praftice afrefh upon the juftcft 
<jrounds of Evidence. 

Yet let it be obferved alfo, that fb far as any : 
Perfbn is capable of forming and correfting his ^ 
Notions and his Rules of Condu6t in the natural, ' 
civil and religious Life by the llrift Rules of 2> \ 
gick ; and fo far as he hath Time and Capacitv to ? 
review bis old Opinions, to rc-cxaminc all thofc i 

whicb 
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Fhich are any Way doubtful, and to determine 
pothing without juft Evidence, he is likely to be^- 
come fo much the wifer, and the happier Man. 
md (if Divine Grace aflift him) fo much the better 
Chriftian. And tho* this cannot be done all at 
QDGe, yet it may be done by prudent Steps and 
D^rees, till our whole Set of Opinions and Prin- 
ciples be in time corrected and reformed, or at 
leaft eftabliflied upon jufter Foundations. 

. II. DireH. Endeavour that all your Ideas of tboji 
Objeffs concerning winch you pafs any Judgment^ be 
dear and diftinifj compleat^ comprehenftve^ extenfive 
mJ orderly y as far as you have Occafton to judge 
concerning them. This is the Subflance of the laft 
Oiapter of the Jirji Part of Logick. The RmIcs 
which dire£l our Conceptions^ midft be reviewed, if 
we would form our Judgments aright. But if 
we will make hafte to judge at all Adventures, 
while ojar Ideas are dark and confufed and very 
imperfeffj we fhall be in Daiiger of running into 
many Miftakes. This is like a Perfon who would 
pretend to give the Sum total of a large Account 
in Arithmetick^ without furveying all the Particu- 
lars ; or as a Painter who profe&s to draw a fair 
and diftind Landfkip in the Twilight, when he 
can hardly diftinguilh a Houfe from a Tree. 

Obferve here, that this DireStion does not re- 
quire us to gain clear, diftindt, compleat Ideas of 
Things in all their Parts, Powers, and Qualities 
in an abfolute Senfe^ for this belongs to God alone, 
and is impolfible for us to attain : But it is expreft 
in a relative or limited Senfe ; that is, our Ideas 
flundd be clear, diftindt and coipprehenfive, &?r. 
at :leafl: fo far as we have Occafton at that time to 
ju4g^ concerning them. We may form many true 
nd certain Judgnoents concerning GoJ, Angels^ 

jinimalsj 
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Animals y Men^ Heaven, Hell, 6f r. by thofe partial 
and very imperfed: Conceptions of them to which 
we have attained, if we judge no farther cofxrem- 
ing them dian our Conceptions reach. 

We nuy have a clear and diftin£t Idea of the 
Exijlence of many Things in Nature, and affirm 
diat ibey do exiftj tho' our Ideas of their Imimate 
EJfences and Caufes, their Relations and Manners of 
A£lion are very confufed and obfcure. We may 
judge well concerning feveral Properties of any 
Being, tho' other Properties are unknown, for per- 
haps we know not all the Properties rf any Being 
whatfoever. 

Sometimes we have clear Ideas of the dbpAute 
Properties of an Objedt ; and we may judge of 
them with Certainty, while the reUuive Proper- 
ties are very ob(cure and unknown to us. So we 
may have a clear and juft Idea of the Area of a 
Parallelogram without knowing what Relation it 
bears to the Arfa of a Triangle or a Polygon. I may 
know the length of the Diameter of a Circle , with- 
out knowing what Proportion it has to the Cir-^ 
cumference. 

- There arc other Things whofe external Relative 
Properties with refpeft to each other, or whc& 
Relations to us we know better than their own 
inward and abfolute Properties, or their eflfential 
diftinguifhing Attributes. . We perceive cleariy, 
diat Fire will warm or bum us, and will evaporate 
Heater ; and that Water will allay our TUrfl, or 
quench the Pire, tho* we know not the inward dii^ 
dnguifliing Particles or prime eflential Properties 
of Fire or fFdter. We may know the Eng, and 
Lord Chancellor, and affirm many Things of diem 
in their legal CbaraSers, tho* we can have but a 
conhifcd Idea of thdr Perfons or natural Features^ 
if we have ocvcr ieca dieir Faces. So the Saip' 
X cure 
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tune has revealed God himfelf tons, as ourCr^ 
ator^ Prefervery Redeemer^ and Sanilifier^jznd m 
iheObjeil of our JVorJhip in clearer Ideas .than it 
has revealed many other abftrufe Queftions which 
may be raifed about his awn Divine ' Effence or 
Subftance^ hk Immenfity, of Omniprefsnce. '- 

This therefore .i? the general Ohfervation in on- 
der to guide ou^ J^jdgrnents, that w^ Jhould not air- 
hw our felves Mform a. Judgment fipncerning Things 
farther ilxin our clear and MJiit^^ reacby and 

then we are not in daiiggr of ErrPtT. 
.. But there is one 4:pfftderable Qbjeilion againft this 
kule whichris^'neceflitry to be anfwered ; and there 
is xxi^Juft arid reafbnable Exceptiony .which is as 
lieedful to be mentioned. 

The Obje^ion is this : May we not judge lafely 
concerniiigibme total or compleat Ideas^ when we 
have a clear Perception only of fome Parts or 
Properties of them? May we not affirm, thsxAll 
that is in God is eternal^ or that all his unknown 
Attributes are infinite^ tho* we have fo very imper- 
feft an Idea of God ^ Eternity ^ and Infinity ? Again^ 
May we not fafely judge of particular Objects 
whofe Idea is obfcure by a clear Idea of theG^- 
neral? May I not affirm, that every unknown Spe^ 
iies of Animals has inward Springs of Motion^ be- 
caufe I have a clear Idea that thefe inward Springs 
belong to an Animal in general ? 

Anfwer. All thofe fuppofed unknown Parts j PrO' 
periies or Species are clearly and diftinftly perceiv- 
ed to be connefted with, or contained in the 
known Parts j Properties or general Ideasy which 
we fiippofe to be clear and diftindt as far as we 
judge of them : And as we have no particular 
Idea of thofe unknown divine Attributes ^ or unknown - 
Species of Animals ; fo there is nothing particular 
affirmed concerning them beyond what belongs to 

Q^ the 
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ihc general Idea of Divine Attributes or jtfdmals^ 
with which I clearly and diftinfkly perceive them 
to be conneded. 

It may be illuftra^ in this manner. Suppofe 
a long Chain lies before me, whofe neareft Links I 
fee are Iron Rings, and I fee them faften'd to a Poft 
near me, but the mctt dijtant Links fie beyond the 
reach of my Sight, fo that I kikJW not whether 
they ate oval or round, Brafs or Iron : Now I 
may boldly affirm the whole Length of this ChSnn 
isfajleried to tbePoSt, for I have a clear Idea that 
the neareft Links are thus 6ften'd, and a -dear 
Idea that the diftant Links are connected with the 
neareft, if I can draw the whole Chain by one 
Link. 

Or thus ; If two known Ideas, A and B are 
evidently join'd, or agree, and if C unknown be 
included in A, and alfo D unknown be included 
in B, then 1 may affirm that C and D are join*4 
and agree •, for I have a clear Perception of the 
Union of the two known Ideas A and B ; and 
alfo a clear Perception of the G)nnexion of the 
unknown Ideas with the known. So that clear 
and dijlinlf Ideas muft ftill abide as a general ne- 
ceflary Qualification in order to form right Judg- 
ments : and iqdeed, it is upon this Foot that all 
Ratiocination is built, and the Conclujions are.thus 
formed, which deduce Things unknown from 
Things known. 

Yet it feems to me that there is one juft Zi- 
mitation or Exception to Am general Rule of Judg- 
frienij as buik on clear and diftinft Ideas, and it 
isdiis; 

Exception. In Matters of mere Tejtimo^j whether 
human or divine, there is always a NeceJJity of clear 
anddiStinU Ideas of the Things which are believed. 
T^oF the Evidence of Propofitions» which are en-- 

tirely 
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Hrelyfrrmid ty mtrfelves^ depends on the Cleamefi 
and Diftindnefs of thofe Ideas of which they are 
compofed, and on our own clear Perception of 
their Agreement or Difagreement, yet we may 
^ly aflfent to Propofitions formed by dbersj when 
we have neither a very clear Conception in our 
felves of the two Ideas contained in the Words^ 
nor how they agree or difagree ; provided always 
that we have a clear and fufiicient Evidence of the 
Credibility of the Perfons who inform us. 

Thus when we read in Scripture the great Itoc- 
irincs of the Deiiy of Cbrift^ of the Union of the du 
vine and human Natures in bim^ of the divine Agetir' 
eyofthe bleffed Spirit^ that the Son is the Brightnefs 
of bis Faiber*s Glory^ that all Things were created 
fybim^ and for bim^ that the Son ft>aU give up his 
fct^dom to the Father ^ and that GodjhaU he, all 
in tf//, we may fafely believe them : , For tho* our 
Ideas of thefe Obje&s themfelves are not fuf&cient- 
ly clear, diftind;, and perfed, for our own Minds 
to fcxok thele Judgments or Prc»poIitions concern- 
ing them, yet we have a clear and diftindt Per- 
ception of God*s revealing th(:m, or that they 
are contained in Scripture ; and this is fufficienc 
Evidence to determine our AfleDt. 

T^ feme Thing holds true in fome meafure^ 
where credible human Tejlimony afiures us of fome 
Propofidons, while we have no fufficient Ideas of 
die Subje& and Predicate of them to determine 
our Aflent. So when an honeft and learned Ma- 
thematician afliires a Plowman that the three An^ 
^s of a Triangle are equal to two right Angles^ or 
that the Square of the Hypotenufe oj a right-angled 
Triangle is equal to the Sum of the Squares of the 
^wo Sides ; me Plowman, who has but confus'd 
Ideas of thefe Thuigs, may firmly and fafely be- 
lieve thcie PropcfitiQns upon the fame Ground, 

Q^% bccaufc 
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becaufe he has Evidence of the Skill and Faidi- 
falncls of his Informer ♦. 

III. Dire&ion. When you have obri|ijpd as 
clear and comprebeoiive Ideas as is needfi^lKodi 
of die Subjeft and Predicate of a Propofition, 
iSaicn cimpare ibofe Ideas of the SutjeSf an4.PreiU- 

caU 

•Paifaaps ibme may objeQ*^i!nft this Rq»re(entation of Tlunp, and 
fiy, that *' We cannot ^Mpeify Be iaid to ieEwe m Prtfufitim. any fotber 
^ thairw^ oorielyca have Idfaa. under the Terma: Therefore if we have m 
** Jdeat under the TerniSy we betiei^ nothing bat the Connexion of Words 
^* or Sonndi} and (if Ve have hut ctfitre aiuL hditqu9ie. M«r under .thtf 
«( Terms, then we partly. believe a Conne£l|on .of Th$ngs» and paitlj a 
«« Connection of SouiMs r but thA'wt cannot prd^ljr be fiud to baeve tbt 
*< Prcfofiiim^ for opr Fahh can never go beyond our Ideas. 

Now to iet this Matter in a clear Lights 1 fuppofe that every Propofitioft 
wluch is propoied- to my ASknt, is a Sentence made up of Terms which 
have ^me Ideas under them, ,]no#n or unknown to me^ I .cojoiefi, if I 
heliev^ |here are no Ideas at aU under the Terms, and tlucre is nothing 
meant ty them, then indeed (with Regard to me) it is the wctfejoinhg 9/ 
Smais's But if (fir iqftance) a Phmjtoan has ordible Information from an 
honeft and fkilful Mathematidan, that an EUipJit is made by tbf SeSiom ^ 
s Cone, he believes t^ Propofition, cr he* believes the Sentence is true, as it 
is made up of Terms which his Informant underfhnds, the* the Ideas be 
imkoown to him $ that is, he believes there are iome Ideas which his In- 
formant has under thefe Words vvhich are really ctMmeded. And, I think 
this may jufUy be called, believing the Propofition, for it is t Belief of fome- 
thing more than the mere joining of Sounds^ it is a belief of the real Coo- 
nedion of ibme unknown Ideas belonging to thofe Sounds : ' and in ffaii 
Senfe a Man may be faid (x> believe the Truth of a Propo6tico, which he 
doth not onderfbnd at all. 

¥nth more Reafon ftiU may we be faid to bdieve a Trepofitsm upon ere* 
dihie Teftimony, if we have fime ion of Ideas under the Terms, tho* they 
are but partial or inadequate, and obfcure ; fuch as Divine Anfmers viere 
given iy Urim nnd fthnmmim : For fince it is purely upon TefUmony we be* 
fieve the knownPartt of the Ideas fignified by thofe Words to be ronncflirdj 
upon the fame TefUmony we may alk) believe all the nnknevm Pnrtt of the 
Ideas fignified by thofe Words to be connected, (vix.) becaufe our Informant 
is knowing and £uthful« And in this Senfis we may juftly be fiud to be«, 
lieve a Propofitioo of Scripiure entirefy, which we underftand but very smftr* 
/iSfy» becaufe God who reveals it is knowing and fiuthfnl ia Perfedioii. • 

And Indeed, unkfi this Repreiiaitatioo of the Matter beallowed, there aie 
but very few Fropofitbns in the World, even in hanan Tbingi, to which 
we can g^e an entire Aflent> or whkh we may be fiud either to hew^ or 
ie believe, becaufe there is -leasee any thmg on Earth of wluch we have an 
adequate^ and mofi perfe^ Idea. And it is evident that in Divine things 
there is icarce any thing which 'we could either know or believe withoot 
this AUowaoce: For tho* Reaibn and Revebtion join to inform me, tbat 
Ged is belj, bow efcrfding uadequateare my Ideas otGod, and of hk i^ 
iimfs f yet I may boldly and entiitly aflent to this whole Piopofition^ ^BtK 
|aafiKt$hat cferykaowa wd Bakami I^ca figifified by the Ton C^i' 
» Ji 
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oat tt^itber with utmoft Attention^ and ohferve bow 
far tbey agree^ and wherein they differ: Whether 
dw Prbpofition may be affirmed Jbjolutely or Re- 
laihsly^ whether in fFhole or in Parly whether 
Umverfally or Particularly ^ '^nd then under what 
particular Limitations. Turn thefe Ideas about in 
your Mind, and take a View of them on all Sides, 
jufl: as a Afafon would do to fee whether two hewn 
Stones cxadUy fuit each other in every Part, and 

a co nn ca ed with the Ideas of the Term Holimfs, becaufe Reaibn parti j 
iD^nna bm, bat efpedally becaufe the'Difine Teftimony which hu coniie£t« 
«l Aem^ h oertaiiily credible. 

I misbt argue upon this Head perhaps more forcibly from the Dodrine 
of GoiTs httrnprtbenfihlenefi. If we could believe nothing but what we hav« 
Idesi of« it wiiuld be ImpofTible for us .to believe that God it Incmprtben* 
fik i For thia impliea in it a Belief, that there are fbme unknown Ideas 
belooging to' the Nature of God. Therefore we do both believe and profbia 
tjbat fimMdubg concerning unknown Ideas^ wheo we believe and profoia 
tbat G^ it lumprthenfihU, 

' \ perfiulde myteif that moft of thoie very Perfons «»ho objeft againft my 
towfrnratioD of Things, will yet readily confofi, tbn beUeve all the Pro- 
pDndona in Scripture, rather than declare ?l^y do mt believe feveral of them ; 
day* they mail acknowledge that feveral of them are 6r above their Under« 
ftandiiiK, or that they have icarce any Ideas of the true Senie of them« 
And therefoie where Propofitions derived from tredible Teftimony are made 
■p of 4atk. or inadequate Ideas, I think it is much more proper to fay. 



, than thztff^e do not believe tbem, letk we cut off a Multir 
tilde of the Propofitions of the Bible firom our Afl^nt of Faith. 

Yet let It be obferved ha%, that when we believe a Ptopofition oo mc|9 
Teftimoajy of wluch we have no Ideas at all, we can only be (aid to B^ye^a 
irnrst mfh'eit Jtjent to tbe Truth of that Pre^ftion, without any particujar 
Knowledge of, or exfSp't jfffait to the hecial Truth eontaiued in that Propof" 
tim t And this our tmplieit Afftnt is of very little Ufe, uolefs it be to teftify 
oar Belief of the Knowledge and Veracity of him that informs us. 

Ai on Idait of a PlDpofitlon are noore or le(s clear and adequate, as well 
as joft and proper, fo we do explicitly aflent more or le(s to tHat particular 
Truth ca6tained in that Propofition. And our Aflent hereby becomes more 
ir left nfcfiil fiK the Encreafe of our Knowledge or the Direction of our 
Praaiffi 

WhbT Divine Teflimony plainly propoies to our Faith fuch a Propofidoa 
wbMfaire bajre but oblbire, doubtful aad inadequate Ideas, we are bound 
ioffidtly to believe tbe Truth of it, as expreil in thofe Terms, in order to 
mm 6ax Submifton to' God who revealed it, as a God of perfoA Know* 
kte and Veiadty : Bat it is our Doty to ufe all proper Methods to obtain 
a iirthcr and explicit Knowledge of the particular Truth contained in the 
nppofition, if we would improve by it either in Knowledge or Virtoe. All 
■aorfiry Roles of Grammar and Criticifm fhould be employed to find out 
die very Ideas that belong to thofe Words, and which were defigned by the 
Dffine Speaker or Writer. Tho* we may believe the Truth of a Propofition 
i4ich we do not undarftand, yet we fhould endeavour to uoderffaund every 
nppofitta which we believe to be true. 
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are fit to be joined in ere&ing a carved or fluted 
Pillar. 

Compare the wboU Subje£l with the^wboU Prf- 
dicaie in their fcveral Parts : Take heed in this 
Matter that you neither add to, or diminifh the 
Ideas contained in the Subjeft or in the Predicate ; 
for fuch an Inadvertence en' Miftake will expofe 
you to great Error in Judgment, 

IV. DireSt. Search for Evidence of Truth with 
Diligence and Honefly, and he heartily ready to re- 
ceive EvidencCy whether for the Agreement or Dif 
^r cement of Ideas. 

Search with Diligpice ; fparc no Labour in fcarch- 
ing for the Truth' in due Proportion to the Im- 
fiortance of the Propofirion. Read the bcft Au- 
thors who have writ on that Subject \ confiilt 
irour wife and learned Friends in ConveHation; 
and be not unwilling to borrow Hbts toward 
your Improvement, firom the meaneft Perlbn, nor 
to receive any Glimpfe of Li^t. from the moft 
unlearned. Diligence and Humility \^ the Way 
to dirive in the Riches of the Underftanding, as 
JpcH as in Gold or Silver. Search Carefully for the 
Evidence of Truth, and dig for Wifdom as for bid 
Treafure. 

Search with a fteady Honefty of SouU and a fin- 
cere Impartiality to find the Truth. Watch 
againfl: every Temptation that might bribe your 
Judgment, or warp it afide from Truth. Po Qot 
jndulge yourfelf to wijh any unexamined Prwpofu 
tion were true orfal/e. A Wifh qhth pervertt, die 
J[udgment, and tempts the Mind ftrangely to be* 
Hcve upon flight Evidence whatfoevcr W wifli to 
be falfe. 

Y.DireH. 
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V, Direll. Since the Evidence of the Agree- 
ment or Dt^reement of two Ideas is the Ground 
of our Aflent to aqy Propofidon, or the great Cri- 
terim of Trudi \ therefore we jhould fufpend cur 
JmdgmeHty and neither affirm or deny till this Evi- 
dence appear. 

This DireSion is different from the fecond i' for 
the* the Evidence of the Agreement or Difagreement 
9f two Ideas moft times depend on the Clearnefs 
and DyHnHneJs rftbe Ideas tbemfelvesj yet it does 
not always arifc dience. TeftimoHy may be a fu^. 
ficient Evidence of the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of two obicure Ideas, as wc have feen juft 
before in the Exception under the fecond Direction. 
Therefore, tho* we are not univerfally and in all 
Cafes bound to fufpend our Judgment //// our Ideas 
of the OljeSs them/elves are clear and dijlinffj yet 
we muft always fiifpend our Judgment, and with- 
hold our A0ent to, or Denial of any Propofition, 
tUlJbmehifi Evidence appear of its Truth or Faljhood. 
It IS an Impatience of Doubt and Sufpence, a Rafh- 
nc6 and Precipitance of Judgment, and Haftinefs 
to believe fomcuiing on one Side or the other, that 
phnnges lis into many Errors. 

Thb Direltion to delay and fufpend our Aflent, 
fe more particularly neceflary to be obferved when 
iUcb. Propofitions offer themfelves to us as are 
fuf^xxted by Educationy Authority^ Cuftom^ Indi- 
nattoH^ Interefij or other powerful Prejudices; for 
our Judgment is led away infenfibly to believe all 
that they diftate ; and where Prejudices and Dan- 
glers of Error are multiplied, we fhould fet the 
ftrifler Guard upon our Aflent. 

Yet remember the Caution or Limitation here 
which I gave under tht firft Dire£lion^ (viz.) that 
tiiis is not to be too flriftly applied to Matters of 
d(nly Praaic€y cither m human Life or Religion ; 

0^4 but 
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but when we confider our felvefi as Pbilofipbers o 
Searchers after ^ruth^ we (hould alwayslwith-hold 
our Aflent where thcw^ is- not juft E<ridcnce : 
Afid as far and as fait as we can in a idue Confif- 
tence with our daily neceflfary Duties .we ihould 
alfo reform and adjuft all our Principles and Prac- 
tVfc^ both in Religion and the civil Life by thefe 
Rules. 

, VI. Dire£l. We muft judge of every Prcpofition 
hy tbofe proper and peculiar Mediums cr Means 
whereby the Evidence of it is to be obtained, whe- 
ther it be Senfe, Confcioufneft^ Intelligence^ Rea^ 
fin, or Teftimony. All our Faculties and Powers 
are to be employed in judging of their proper 
Obicfts. 

IfwejudgeofiSw«ii;, Colours, Odours, Sapors, 
the Smootbnefs, Rougbnefs, Soflnefs, or Hardnefs of 
Bodies, it muft be done by the Ufe of our Senfes : 
But then we muft take ^heed that our Senfes are 
well difpoied as (hall be fhewn afterward. 

And fince our Senfes in their various Exercifes 
are in fome Cafos liable to be deceived* and more 
efpecially when by our Eyes or Ears we judgp of 
|he Figure, S^tfantity, Diftance and Pofttion of Ob- 
jedts that are afar off,, we ought to call our Reafon 
into the Afliftancc of our Senfes,.. and .cprreft the 
Errors of one Senfe by the help oif another. 

It is by the Powers, ai Senfe ^and Reafon joined 
together that we muft Judge philofofnuicaUy of 
the inward Nature, the fecret Properties and P^w- 
€rs, the Caufes and EffeSts^ the Relations ^nd Pro* 
portions of a thoufand corporeal Objcdte which 
furround us on Earth, or are placed at a diftance 
in the Heavens. If a Man on the ope hand con* 
fines himfclf only to finftble Experiments, znd, docs 
not cxcrcife Reafon upon thcmj he may furprife 
a bimfelf 
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him&lf and others with ftrange Appearances, and 
kam to entertain the World with Sights . and 
Shews, but will never become a Philofbpher: And 
on the other hand, if ^a Man imprifon himfelf in 
his Qoiet, and employ the moft exquifite Powers 
of Reafon to find out the Nature of Things in 
the corporeal World , without the Ufe of Ira 
SeM/es^ and the Praftice of ExperinientSy he will 
fiame to himfelf a Scheme of Chimeras inftead of 
true Philofophy. Hence came the Invention of 
fubftantial Forms and ^alittesy of Materia Prima 
and Privation^ with all the infignificant Names 
ufed by the Peripatetick Writers 5 and it was for 
want of more Experiments that the Great Def- 
cartes foiled in Ibveral Parts of his philofophical 
Writings. 

In the dbftraSled and fpeculative Parts of the 
Matbmaticksy which treat of family and Num- 
her J the Faculty of Reafon muft be chiefly em- 
ploy^ to perceive the Relation of various ^an- 
titles^ and draw certain and ufeful Concluftons ; but 
it wants the Affiftance of Senfe alfo to be acquaint- 
ed widi JJneSy Angles and Figures. And irr praRical 
Maibematicks our Senfes have ftill grciater Lmploy- 
ment; 

If we would judge of the pure Properties^ and 
Asians' ef the Mind^ of the Nature (f Spirits^ 
their various Perceptions and Powers^ we muft not 
eoqufa^ X)f our Eyes and our Ears, nor the Images 
cm: Shapes laid up in the Brain, but we niuft.have 
recourie to our own Confcioufnefs of what paflcS 
within our own Mind. 

If we are to pafs a Judgment upon any thing that 
fdates to Spirits in a State of Union with Animal Na- 
ture^ and the mixt PropertSes of Senfation^ Fancy ^ Ap-- 
fetite, PaJ/ionj Pleafure and Pain^which arife thence, 
«e ouift confult our own Senfations and* the other 

Powers 
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Powers which we find in ourfelves cdnfidePd as Men 
or Creatures made up of a Mind and an Animal \ and 
by juft Reafinings deduce proper Confequences, 
and improve our Knowledge m chefe Subjecb. 

If we have Occafion to judge concerning Matters 
done inpaftjigesy or in diftant Countries^ and where 
we oqrfclves cannot be prefent, the Powers ofSenfe 
and Reafon (for the moft part) are not fulEcient to 
inform us, and we mull therefcH-e have rccourfe to 
the ^^imafTf of others : and this is either divine or 
human. 

In Matters of mere human Prudence we ihall 
find the greateft Advantage by making wife Ohfer- 
vations on our own Conduct j and the Condud of 
others, and a Survey of the Events attending llich 
Conduft. Experience in this Cafe is equal to a 
natural Sagacity^ or rather fuperion A treafure 
of Ohfervations and Experiences colle£ted by wife 
Men, is of admirable Sovice here^ Andperiiaps 
there is nothing in the World of this kind equal 
16 the facred Booh of Proverbs^ even if we look on 
it as a mere human.Writing. 

In Qi^ftions of Natural Religion we timft exer- 
cifc thcTacuky of Reafon whidi God has given 
us ; and fince he has been pleafed to afibrd us bis 
WordU vit fliouki confirm and iiriprbve or camSt 
our Readings on this Subjedt hf the Divine Af- 
fiftance of the Bible. 

In Matters of reveaVd ReligioHy that is, Chri- 
fiiamty^ Judaifmy &c. which we could never have 
Icnown by the Light cS Nature, the JV'ord of 
God is our only Foundation and chief Light; tho* 
hers our Reafon muft^ be ufed both to find out the 
true Meaning of- God in his Word, and to derive 
juft Inferences fi-om wiiat God has written, as well 
as to judge of the Credentials whereby Divine Tefti' 
mony is diftingui(hieid firom mere human Tejimon;^ 
or from Impofiure, As 
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As Divine Revelation can never contradid; right 
Ree^Hf (for they are two great Lights eiven us 
by our Creator tor our ConduA) fo Reajon ought 
by no Means to affume to itfelf a Power to contra- 
diA Divine Revelation. 

Tho* Revelation be not contrary to Reafon^ yet 
there zxtfour Clajfes wherein Matters oi Revela^ 
tim may be faid to rife above^ or go beyond our 
ReaJM. 

I. When Revelation ajferts two Things of which 
wi have clear Ideas ^ to bejoitfd^ whofe Connexion or 
4greiment is not difcoverable by Reafon ; as when 
Scripture informs us that 72v Deadjhall rifej that 
Tbi Earth Jhall be burnt up^ and the AUn Chrift 
Jefus fiall return from Heaven^ none of thefe 
Things could ever be found out or proved by 
Reaibn. 

a. fTben Revelation affirms any Propqfition^ 
wbUe Rea(bn has no clear and diftinil Ideas of the 
Sutjeffy or of the Predicate ; as God created all 
Things by Jdiis Chrift : By the Urim and Thum- 
mim God fan)e forth Divine Oracles. The Predi* 
cate of each of thefe Propofitions is to us an ob- 
finirc Idea» for we know not what was the peculiar 
4teney of Jefus Chrift when God the Father created 
tK World by him y nor have we any clear and 
certain Conception what the Urim and Tbummim 
were, nor how God gave Anfwers to his People by 
tbem. 

3. fnen Revelation, in plain and exprefs Lath 
m^^y declares fome DoSlrine which (mr Reafon at 
tr^ent knows not with evidence and certainty how or 
m what Senfe to reconcile to fome of its awn Princi^ 
fUs i as, that the Child Jefus is -the mighty God^ Efa. 
OL $., which Propofition carries a feeming Oppo- 
fidoo K> the Unit^ and Spirituality of the Godhead^ 
which are Principles of Reafon. 

4. men 
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4. ff^en two Propofitions or Dolfrines are plainly 
afferted by divine Revelation, v>hich our Reafon at 
frefent knows not how or in whatSenfe with Evidence 
and Certainty to reconcile with one another \ as. The 
Father is the only true God, John xvii. 3. and yet 
Chrift is over all, God blejfedfor ever, Rom. ix. 5* 

Now divine Revelation having declared all thefe 
Propofitions, Reafon is bound to receive them, be- 
cauie it cannot prove them to be utterly inconfif- 
tent or impoflible, tho* the Ideas of them may be 
bbfcure, tho* we ourfelves fee not the rational Con- 
nexion of them, and tho* we know not certainly 
how to reconcile them. In thefe Cafes Reafon muft 
fiibmit to Fcnib ; that is, we are hound to believe 
what God afferts, and wait till he (hall clear up 
that which fcems dark and difficult, and till the 
Myfieries of Faith (hall be farther explained to us 
either in this World or in the World to come *, 
and Reafon itfelf diftates this Submiflion. 

Vlf^h Direlfion. It is vtry ufeful to havefomege^ 
fieral Principles of Truth fettled in the Mind, whofe 
Evidence is great and obvious, that they may be air- 
ways ready at hand to afjUJi us in judging of the 
great Variety of Things which occur. Thefe may 
be CdWcd frft Notions, or fundamental Principles i 
for tho* many of them are deduced from each 
other, yet Irioft or all of them may be called Prin- 
ciples when compared with a thoufand other Judg- 
ments whidl we form under the Regulation and 
Influence of thefe primary Propofitions. 
'. Every Art and Science, as well as the Affairs of 
civil Lifi^ and Reli^on, have peculiar Principles 
of this kind belonging to them. There arc Me- 
tapbfficat, Pbyfical, Mathematical, Political^ Oeco- 
nomical. Medicinal^ Theological, Moral and Pru- 
f SeelomcthiQg more on thisSubjcajZ>/r;^. Ihfrteid, lad Ch0p. V. Sea.S. 

dentioL 
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Jential Principles of Judgment. Ic would be too 
tedious to give a Specimen of them all in this 
Place. Thofe which are of the moft univerfid life 
to us both as Men and as Cbriftians^ may be found 
in the fblbwing Chapter among tho Rules rfju^g" 

meMt about particular ObjeSls. > 

. . . ■ I 

VIII«»» DirelIiott.,{Lct\hCiDegrees 0/ your AJfent 
to every Propo/ttiom^ear lOft exaS Proportion to the 
Afferent Digrees of. Evidence. Remember this is 
one of the greateil Principles of Wifdom that Man 
canarrive^at in this World, and the belt human 
Security agamft dangirous Miftakes in Speculation 
or Praitice^ 

In the Nature of Things of which our Know- 
ledge is made ud there is inBnice Variety in their 
Degrees of Evidence. And as God hath given 
our Minds a Power to fufpend their AlTeht till 
the Evidence be plain, fo we have a Pow6r to re- 
ceive Things wnith are propofed. to us with a 
fttxmger or weaker Belief- in infinite. Variety of 
Dq^«es proportionable to their Evidence. I be- 
lieve that the Planets are^ inhabited^ and I believe 
that the Earth rolls among them yearly round the 
Sun I but I don't believe both thefe rropofitions 
with an equal Firmnefs of Aflent, becaufe the Ar- 
ffinaents for the latter are drawn from mathematical 
Oifervations \ but the Arguments for the former are 
but probable Conje£lures and moral Reafonings. Yet 
neither do. I believe either of thefe Propoficions io 
firmly, as I do that the Earth is about twenty four 
tboufand Miles rounds becaufe the mathematical 
Proof of this is much eafier, plainer and ftrongcr. 
And yet farther, when I fav that the Earth was 
created br the Power of God^ I have ft ill a more in- 
fallible Afliirance of this than of all the reft, becaule 
Reafon and Scripture join to aflure me of ic. 
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IX^ DinBian. Keep your Mnd always open ta 
recwui Trtabf and never fet Limits to your own Im- 
prwemenis. Be ready always to hear what may be 
objefted eymagainft your feivourite Opinions, and 
thofe .vducb have had lonKcft Pofieffion of your 
Aflent. And if there fliould be any new and un- 
controulable Evidence brought againft thefe old or 
beloved SenttmenQ, don*CJ9tink your Eyes fait 
ag^unft die Light, but^Mut with^^any diing for the 
lake of Truth: R^emember when you overcome 
an Error you gain Truth ; tht VidcMy is on your 
Side, and the Advantage is all your own* 

I confefs thoie grand Principles of Belief and 
PraSlice which univerfally influence our Ctandud 
both with R^^aid to this Life and the Life« to 
come, fhould be fiq>pofed to be well fetded in the 
firfl: Years of our Studies, {\Kk ss^ the Exijfenee 
md Providence of Godj tbe^rutb of Cbriftianity^ 
the Authority of Scriptttrei the great Rules cfMo- 
ralitfy (^c. We< fhould avoid a light fluttering 
Genius, ever ready to change our Foundations, 
and to be carried about with every Wind ofDoBtrine. 
To guard againft\diich. Inconvenience, we fliould 
labour with eameft Diligence and fervent Prayer, 
diat our mod: fiindamental and imix)rtant Poincs oH 
Belief and Practice may be eftablifhed upon juft 
Grounds jof ii^^^if and Scripture when we come 
to Years of Difcredon, and fit to judge for enat^ 
ielves in fiich important Points. Yet finoe it is 

?>(Iible that the Folly or Prejudices of younger 
ears may have eftabliffaed Perfons in fome 
miftaken Sentiments, even in very important Mat-- 
ters, we fhould alwiays hold our&lves ready to re* 
ceive any new Advants^e towatd the Corredion or 
Improvement even of our ^ftabtififd Princ^Usj as 
well as Opinions of Icffer Moment, 

CHAR 
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C H A P. V. 

T^dal Ruks to diregf us in juicing of parti^ 
.. * \ cular Obje^s. 

IT would he .endkfi to run thro* all thofe par* 
.'dcular Obje^ /cQnceming which we have Oc* 
cafioa tt> pals a Ju^gpienc at one tiine or an- 
odben:; Tilings of the mofl: fiequqnt Occurrence, 
qC the, widcft Extent, and of die greateft Im- 
pQrtsuK:^^' are jt^e Qbieds and ExcrcUcs of Senfe^ 
oSRea/bHy and Speculation^ die Matters of Mora^ 
^9 ^ipon and Prudence^ of baman and dmnt 
JfllKwwpfc togedier with the EJfays of Reafomng 
MfOH S^bM^s paft and future. Special Rules relating 
tt> all chefe will h^ the Subjea; of the following 

Sect. I. . ' 

Princifles and Rules of Judgment concerning the 
ObjeBs of Senfe. 

rHO* oca<Sen/es are (bmedmes ^liable to be 
deceived, yet when they are righdy difpofed^ 
fidy cxcrcilai about their proper ObjeUsy with 
iie ji^ Aflifbmce of Reafonj they give us fufficienc 
BTidence of Truth. 

This may be proved by an Argument drawn 
rom the Wifdom^ Goodnefs^ and Faitbfidnefs of 
lod our Creator. It was he gave us our Senfes^ 
Lod he would not make us of fuch a Conltitudon 
IS tb be liable to perpetual Deception and una^ 
voidable Error in ufing thefe Faculties of Senfo in 
HJodOi manner we are capable of, about thele 
a very 
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very Things which are the proper Objeas of 
ihem. ^ •. 

This may be proved alfo By Ihe ill Conferences 
that would follow from the Suppofttioncf the cpMh 
trary. If '-we' could K^ve no Certainty of^die 
Diftates of our Sdnfes, we cOiild never be fure of 
any of thf; cpmmon Affairs and Ocqirrences of 
Life. MencQul?! tk)t tranfatSt-^nyfcrf^ AHr'w^ 
or moral Cohdcrhs with ^n^ Cfcifekihtjh df-}tSi\cS% 
nor indeed cbuld Hve eat or dnnfc^ ^^lk;tir'<flciye 
with Safety.' Our Senfisiir^ ti ift aU- thefe: ■-• 

Asain, the Matters of Religion AepcnS'iifibrA^ 
Meamrc upon the Certainty of;the D/^tfif^i of 
Senfe\ for Fdtb comes by HeaAkgs and it is to 
ourScnfes that God appeals in working Miracles 
to prove his Qwii R^velatSm. Now if when our 
£ycs and Earsj and. othfer Or^ns of Sisir^ are 
F%My difpofed -and iexcrci(ed JtboUt their- pfbper 
Objefts, they were always liable to be deceived, 
there could be no Knowledge of the Gofpel, no 
Proof of divine Reyelation^byVifions, Voices, or 
Miracles. 

Our Senfes.wili difcover Things near us and 
round about us, wUch are neceflSiry for our pre- 
fent State with fufficient ' Exa£lnefs, and Things 
diftant allb^To fer as they rela^^to our neceflary 
Uieof them. 

Nor is there need of any irtore accurate \R«fef 
for the Ufe .of our Senles in the Judgment of all 
the common Affairs of Life, or even of miraculous ■ 
and divine Operations^ than the vulgar Part of 
Mankind are fufficiently acquainted with by Na- 
ture, and by their own daily Obfervations. 

But if we would expre& thefe Rules in a more 
exa6t manner, bow to judge by the Dilates of our 
Senfesj they fhould be reprefented thus, 

■ I. We" 
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1. We muft take care that the Organs of our 
Senfe bi rightly difpofedy and not under the Fower 
of any Diftemper or confiderable Decay -, as for 
Iid^ce, that our Eyes are not tinftured with the 
Jaundiccj when we would iudge of Colours^ left 
we pronounce them all yellow : That our Handi 
are not burning in a Fever ^ nor benumm*d with 
Froft or the Paljy^ when we would judge of the 
Heat or Coldnefs of any Object : That our Palate 
be not vitiated by any Difeafes or by fome other 
improper 'faftej when we would judge of the true 
Tafte of any Solid or Liquid. This Direftion re- 
lates to all our Senfesy but the following Rules 
chiefly refer to our Sight. 

2. We muft obfcrve whether the Objeii be a^ 
s proper Diftance^ for if it be too near or too fa^* 
off, our Eyes will not fufficiendy diftinguifh ma- 
ny Things which are properly the Objedts of 
Sight } and therefore (if poffible) we muft make 
nearer Approaches to the Objeft, or remove tar- 
dier from it, till we have obtained that due Dif- 
tance which gives us the cleareft Perception, 

3. We muft not employ our Sight to take a 
full Survey at once of Objects that are too large for 
itj but we muft view them by Parts, and then 
judge of the Whole : Nor muft our Senfes judge 
of ObjeHs too fmallj for fome Things which ap- 
pear thro* Glafles to be really and diftinftly exif- 
tent, arc either utterly invifible, or greatly con- 
hkd when we would judge of them by the naked 
Eye. 

4. We muft place our/elves in fuch a Pofition 
toward the Ohje5l^ or place the Obje5l in fuch a 
Pofition toward our Eye^ as may give us the clear- 
eft Reprefentadon of it ; for a different Pofition 
gready alters the Appearance of the Shape of Bo* 
Qiet» And for this Reafon we fhould change the 

R Pofition 
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Pofition both of the Eye and the OhjeSt in fome 
Cafes, that by viewing the OhjeSt in feveral Ap- 
pearances we may pafe a more compleat and cer- 
tain Judgment concerning it. 

5. We muft confider what the Medium is by 
which Objeifs are reprefented to our Senfcs ; whe- 
ther it be thinner or thicker -, whether it be Air^ 
or Vapour, or Water, or Glafs, i^c. whether it 
be duly enlightened or dufky ; whether it refleft, 
or refradt, or only tranfmit the Appearance of the 
Objeft •, and whether it be tinftured with any 
particular Colour •, whether it be moving or a; 
Reft. 

6. We muft Ibmetimes ufe other Helps to aflift 
cur Senfes ; and if we make ufe of Glajfes^ we 
inuft make all juft Allowances for the Thicknefs 
or Thinnels of them, for the Clearnefs or Dul- 
nefs, for the Smoothnefs or Rougbnefs, for the 
Plainnefi, the Convexity or Concavity of them, 
and for the Diftance at which thefe Glaffes are 
iplaced from the Eye, or from the Objeft, (or 
from one another, if there be two or more Glaf- 
fes ufed) and all this according to the Rules of 
Art. The fame fort of Caution fhould be ufed 
alfo in Mediums which aflift the Hearing, fuch as 
Speaking-trumpets^ Hearing-Trumpets^ &c. 

7. If the Objeft may be propofcd to more Senfes 
than one^ let us call in the Affiftance of fome 
other Senfes to examine it, and this will increafe 
the Evidence of what one Senfe diftates. Ex, gr. 
Our Ear may aflift our Eye in judging of the Di- 
ftance of Bodies, which are both vifible and fp- 
nbrous, as an exploded Canon^ or a Cloud charged 
with Thunder. Our Feeling may aflift our Sight in 
judging of the Kind, the Shape, Situation or Di- 
ftance of Bodies that are near at Hand, as whe- 
ther a Garment be Silk or Stuffy &c. So if I both 
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fee^ bear J And embrace my Friend^ I am fure he is 

/ 8*» We (hould alfo rmkt feveral Trials j at fomc 
diflant Times, and in different Circumflances, 
Gomparilig former Experiments with later, and 
our own Obfervations with thofe of other Per* 
f«i$. 

It is by fuch Methods as thefc that modern Pbi^ 
hfipby has been fo greatly improved by the ufe of 
fif^ftJHi Experiments. 

SECt. It. 

Principles and Rules cf Judgment in Matters 6f 
Reafon and Speculation. 

IT is by Reafon we judge both in Matters of 
Speculation and Pratlice ; there are peculiar 
Rules which relate to Things pfa^ical^ whether 
they be Matters of Religion^ Morality^ or Prudence^ 
yet mznj Things in this Seftion may be applied 
to fraliical Enquiries and Matters of Faith^ tho* 
it chiefly relates to Knowledge or Speculations of 
Reaibn. 

1. Whatfoever clear Ideas we can join togethet 
without Inconfiftency, are to be counted Pojfthle^ 
becaufe Almighty Power can make whatfoever 
we can conceive. 

2. From the mere Pojfihility of a Thing we can- 
not infer its a£lual Exiftence \ nor from the Non^ 
Exiftence of it can we infer its ImpoJ/ibility. 

NotCj The Idea of God feems to claim an Ex* 
cmption from this general Rule ; for if he be pof- 
fible, he certainly exifts, becaufe the very Idea 
iochxies Eternity^ and he cannot begin to be : If 
he cxift not, he is impolTible, for the very fame 
Reufbti* 

R 2 3. What- 
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3. Whatfocver is evidently contained in the Idea 
of any thing, may be affirmed of that thing with 
Certainty. Reafon is contained in the Idea of a 
Man ; and Exijlence is contained in the Idea of 
God ; and therefore we may affirm God exiftsj and 
MdH is reajbnable. 

4. It is impoffible that the fame Thing fliould 
be, and not be at the fame Time, and in the fame 
RefpeA^ Thence it follows, that two cmtradic" 
tory Ideas cannot he joined in the fame Part of the 
fame Subje5l^ at the fame Ttme^ and in the fame 
RefpeSls : Or, that two contradiitory Propofitions can 
never be both true. 

' 5. The more we converfe with any SuljeH in 
its various Properties^ the better Knowledge of it 
we are likely to attain -, and by frequent and re- 
peated Enquiries and Experiments, Reafoningi 
and Conver^tions about it, we confirm our true 
Judgments of that Thing, and correfb our former 
Milhkes. 

6. Yet after our utmoft Enquiries, we can never 
be affured by Reafon, that we know all the Powers 
4ind Properties of any finite Being. 

7. If finite Beings are not adequately known by 
us, much lefs are Things infinite : For it is of the 
Nature of a finite Mind not to be able to compre- 
hend what is infinite. 

8. We may judge and argue very juftly and 
certainly concerning Infinites j in fome Parts of 
them, or fo far as our Ideas reach, tho* the Infi- 
nity of them hath fomething incomprehenlible in 
it. Arid this is built on the general Rule foUow- 

9. Whatfoever is Efficiently clear and evident 
ought not to be denied, tho* there are other things 
belonging to the fame Subjeft which cannot be 
comprehended. I may affirm many Things with 

Certainty 
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Certainty concerning human Souls j their Union with 
Bodies^ concerning the Viviftbility of Matter^ and 
the Attributes of Godj tho* many other Things re- 
lating to them are all Darknefs to us. 

10. If any Opinion propofed has either no Argu- 
ments^ or equal Arguments for and againft it, wc 
muft remain in perfedt Sufpence about it, till con- 
vincing Evidence appear on one Side. 

n. Where prefent Neceflity of Adlion does 
not conftrain us to determine, we fliould not im- 
mediately yield up our AlTent to mere probable 
Arguments^ without a due Referve, if we have any 
m£)nable Hope of attaining greater Light and 
Evidence on one Side or the other : For when the 
Balance of the Judgment once refigns its Equili- 
brium or Neutrality to a mere probable Argument, 
it is too ready to fettle itfelf on that Side, fo that 
the Mind wiU not eafily change that Judgment, 
tho' bright and ftrong Evidence appear afterwards 
on the other Side. 

12. Of two Opinions if one has unanjiverable 
Difficulties attending it, we muft not rejeA it im- 
mediately, till we examine whether the contrary 
Opinion has not Difficulties as unanfwerable, 

1 3. If each Opinion has ObjeSlions againft it 
which we cannot anfwer, or reconcile, we ihould 
rather embrace that which has the leaft Difficul- 
ties in it, and which has the beft Arguments to fup- 
port it: And let our Affent b^r Proportion to the 
fiiperior Evidence. 

14. If any Doftrine hath very ftrong and fuf- 
fictent Light and Evidence to command our Affent, 
we (hould not rcjedt it becaufe there is an Objec- 
tion or two againft it which we are not able to 
anfwer \ for upon this Foot a common Chriftian 
would be baffled out of every Article of his Faitb^ 
and muft renovmcc even the DiSates of his Rea^ 

R3 fQn 
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Jpn and bis Senfes \ ^ the moft learned Man per- 
haps would hold but very few of them iaft ; for 
fome Objeftions which attend the facred Doc* 
trine of thp Eternity and the Omniprefence 9/ God^ 
and the philofophical Po&rincj of Lights Aiams^ 
Space ^ Motion, (^c. are hardly folvabic to thii 
Pay. 

15. Where two Extrcnoes are prdpofed, either 
in Matters of Speeulation or Prafticc, and neither 
erf* them has cekain and convincing Evidence^ it is 
generally fafeft to take the middls Way^ Midera- 
t^on is more likely to come near the Truth than 
4ouhtful Extremes. This is an excellent Rule to 
judge of the CbaraSiers and Falu£ of the greatefl: 
rart of Perfons and ^hit^s ; for Nature icldom 
ideals in Superlatives. It is a good Rule alfe by 
which to form our Judgment in xmny Jpeculative 
Qontroverftes ; a reconciling Medium in fiich Caies 
^oes often beft fecure Truth as well as Peace. 

16. When two different Propofttions have each 
a very fir ong and' cogent Evidence, and do not plain- 
ly appear inconfiftent, we may believe both of 
ihem, tho- we cannot at prefent fee the Way to 
reconcile them. Reafon^ as well as our own Con- 
fiioufnefs^ aflures us that the Will of Man is free, 
and that Multitudes of human Anions are in that 
ReJpeSi contitigent •, and yet Reafon and Scripture 
affure us that God forehio'u^s them all, and this im- 
plies a certain Futurity. Now tho' learned Men 
nave not to this Day hit on any fo clear and hap- 
py Method as is defired to reconcile thefe Propo- 
fitions, yet fmce we do not fee a plain Inconfifiency 
in them, we juftly believe them both, becaufe their 
EviderCw is great. 

17. Let us not therefore too fuddenly determine 
in difficult Matters that two Things are utterly in- 
confiflent : Fpr thefe ^q niany Propofitjons which 
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may appear inconftfteni at firft, and yet afterwards 
wc find their Conftftency^ and the Way of recon^ 
ciling them may be made plain and eafy : As alfo, 
there are other Propofitions which may appear 
cmjiftent at firft, but after due Examination we find 
their Inconftjiency. 

18. For the fame Reafon we ftiould not call 
thole Difficulties utterly infolvahle^ or thofe Ob- 
jefUons unarjfwerable^ which we are not prefently 
abk to anfw^r : Time and Diligence may give far* 
ther Light. 

19. In Ihort, if we will fecure ourfelves from 
Error, we fhould not be too frequent or hafty in 
aflerting the certain Confiftency or Inconftjiency^ th« 
ablblute Univerfality^ Neceffity^ or Impojfibility of 
Things, where there is not the brightcft Evidence. 
He is but a young and raw Pbilofopher, who, 
when he fees two particular Ideas evidently agree^ 
immediately aflerts them to agree univerfally^ to 
agree necejfarily^ and that it is impojftble it Jhould be 
otberwife : Or when he fees evidently that two par- 
ticular Ideas happen to difagree^ he prefently aflerts 
their conftant and natural Inconftjiency^ their utter 
Impojftbili^y of Agreement, and calls every thing 
contrary to his Opinion Abfurdity and Nonfenfe. A 
true Philofopher will affirm or deny with much 
Caution or Modefty, unlefs he has thoroughly ex- 
amined and found the Evidence of every Part of 
his Afiertion exceeding plain. 

20. Let us have a Care of building our Aflii- 
rtince of any important Point of Doftrine upon one 
fingle Argument^ if there are more to be obtained. 
We Ihould not flight and rejedt all other Argu- 
ments which fupport the fame Dodtrine, left if 
our favourite Argument fhould be refuted, and fail 
us, we fhould be tempted to abandon that impor- 
tant Principle of Truth. I think tliis was a very 

R4 culpablq 
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culpable Praftice in Defiartes^ and fome of his 
Followers, who when he had found out the Ar- 
gument for the Exifience of God, derived from the 
Idea cf a moft ferfeSl and felf-exiftent Being, he 
feemed to defpife and abandon all other Arguments 
^gainft Atbeifm. 

21. If we happen to have our chief Arguments 
for any Opinion refuted, we fhould not immedi- 
ately give up the Opinion itfelf ; for perhaps it 
may be a Truth ftill, and we may find it to be 

j uftly fupported by other Arguments, which wc 
might orxe think weaker, or perhaps by new Ar- 
guments which we knew not before. 

22. We ought to efteem that to be fufficient E- 
vidence of a Propofttion, where both the Kind and 
the Force of the Arguments or Proofs are as great 
as the Nature of the Thing admits, and as the 
Ncceffity or Exigence of the Cafe requires. So if 
we have a credible and certain Tejlimony that Cbriji 
rcfe from the Dead, it is enough ; we arc not to 
expeft mathematical or ocular Demonjlration for it, 
at leaft in our Day. 

,23. Tho* we fhould fcek what Proofs may be 
attained of any Propofition, and we fhould receive 
any Number of Arguments which are jufl and 
evident for the Confirmation of the fame Truth, 
yet we muft not judge of the Truth of any Pro- 
pofition by the Number of Arguments which are 
brought to' fupport it, but by the Strength and 
Weight of them : A Building will fland firmer and 
longer on four large Pillars of Marble, than oh 
ten of Sand, or Earth, or Timber. 

24. Yet where certain Evidence is not to be 
found or expeded, a confiderable Number of pro- 
bable Arguments carry great Weight with them 
even in Matters of Speculation. . That is a prcba- 
i?/^ Hypotbefis in Ptnlofophy or in Theology^ whick 

goes 
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goes fartheft toward the Solution of many diffi- 
cult Qucftions arifing on any Subjedt. 

Sect. III. 

Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of 
Morality and Religion. 

HERE it may be proper in the firft Place 
to mention a lew Definitions of Words or 
Terms. 

By Matters of Morality and Religion^ I mean 
thofe Things which relate to our Duty to God, 
our Selves, or our Fellow-Creatures. 

Moral Goody or Virtue^ or Holinefsy in an Ac- 
tion or Temper conformable to the Rule of our 
Duty. Moral Evil^ or Ficej or Sin^ is an Aftion 
or Temper unconfornuble to the Rule of our 
Duty, or a Negleft to fulfil it 

Note^ The W ords Vice or Virtue^ chiefly imply 
the Relation of our Aftions to Men and this 
World : Sin and Holinefs rather imply then- Re- 
lation to God and the other World. 

Natural Good is that which gives us Pleafure or 
Satisfaftion. Natural Evil is that which gives us 
Pain or Grief. 

Happinefs confifts in the Attainment of the 
higheft and moft lafting natilral Good. Mifery 
confifts in fuffering the higheft and moft lafting 
natural Evil •, diat is, in Ihort, Heaven or Hell. 

Tho* this be a juft Account of perfett Happinefs 
and perfe5l Mifery^ yet wherefoever Pain overba- 
lances Pleafure^ there is a Degree of Mifery ; and 
wherefoever Pleafure overbalances Pain^ there is a 
pegree of Happinefs. 

I proceed 
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I proceed now co lay down fome PHntifUs and 
Rules of Judgment in Matters of Morality and Re* 
ligion. 

1. The Will of our Maker, whedier difcover- 
cd byReafon or Revelarion, carries the higheft 
Authority with it, and is therefore the bigbeji Ride 
cfDuty to intelligent Cteatures; a Conformity or 
Non-conformity tO it determines their A£tions to 
be morally good or eviL 

2. Whatfoever is really an immediate Duty to- 
ward ourfelves, or toward our Fellow-Creatures, , 
is more remotely, a, Duty to God ; and therefore in 
the Pradlice of it wc mould have an Eye. to the 
Pf^ll of God as our Rule, and to his Glory as our i 
End. 1 

3. Our wife and gracious Creator has clofcly 1 
united our Duty and our Happinefs togetlier ; and ; 
has connected Sin or Vice, and Punijkment ; that I 
is, he has ordained that the higbejl natural Good \ 
and Evil fliould have a clofe Connexion with mo- 
ral Good and Evil^ and that both in the Nature . 
of Things, and by his own pofitive Appoint- 
ment. 

4. Confcience (hould feck all due Information 
in order to determine what is Duty^ and what 
is Siny becaufe Happinefs and Mifery depend up- 
on it. 

§. On this Account our Inclination to $refent ' 
temporal Goody and our Averfion to prefent tempo- 
ral Evil, muft be wifely overbalanced by the Con- j 
fideration of yi^/«r^ and eternal Good or Evil j that ; 
i^, Happinefs or Mifery. And for this Reafon we , 
Ihould not omit a Duty or commit a Sin, to \\ 
gain any temporal Good, or to a.void any temporal ; 
Evil. - pi 

6. Tho' L 
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€. The' our natural R$afon in a State of Inno^ 
cence might be fufficient to find out thofe Duties 
which were neceflary for an innocent Creature, in 
Ofder to abide in the Favour of his Maker, yet in 
% faUen State our natural Reafin is by no means 
fiifficient to find out all that is neceflary to reft on 
a finfiil Creature to the divine Favour. 

7. Therefore God hath condefcended in vari- 
ous Ages of Mankind to reveal to finfol Men wjiat 
he requires of them in order to their i2^(?r^f 0/1^ 
and ras ^>pointed in his Word fome peculiar Mat- 
ters of Faith and Pradlice, in order to their Sal- 
vidoii. This is called revealed Religion^ as the 
Things knowable concerning God, and our Du- 
ty by the Light of Nature are called natural Reli- 
pom. 

There are alfo many Parts of Morality^ and 
naiural Religion, or many natural Duties relating 
to God, to our felves, and to our Neighbours^ 
which would be exceeding difficult and tedious 
for the Bulk of Mankind to find out and deter* 
Biine by natural Reafon ; therefore it has pleafed 
God in this facred Book of Divine Revelation to 
ezprels the nioil neceflary Duties of this kind in 
a very plain and eafy manner, and made them in* 
telligible to Souls of the loweft Capacity •, or they 
may be very eafily derived thence by the Ufe of 
Reafon. 

9. As there are fome Duties much more necef- 
fitry, and more important than others arc, fo every 
Dcncy requires our Application to underftand and 
pradife it in Proportion to its Necejftty and Impor- 
tance. 

10. Where two Duties fcem to ftand in Op- 
pofition to each other, and we cannot pr^dlife 
both, the lefs muft give Way to the greater, and 
the OmifliQn of the leis is npt finful So ceremo- 
nial 
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nial Laws gjve Way to moral : God will bavi Mercy 
and not Sacrifice. 

11. In Duties of natural Religion, we may 
judge of tbe diflTerent D^ees of their Neceflity 
and Importance by Reafon, acccn-ding to their 
greater or more apparent Tendency to the Ho- 
nour of God and me Good of Men : But in Mat- 
ters of revecded Rdigimj it is only divine Revela- 
Hon can certainly inform us wlut is moft ne- 
cefiary and moft important ; yet we may be 
affified alio in that Search by the Exercifes of 
Reaibn. 

12. In Aftions wherein there may be fome fcru- 
fie about the Duty or Lawfulnefs of them, we 
ihould choofe always the fa/eft Side, and abftain 
as far as we can from the Praftice of Things whofe 
Lawfuhiefs we fufpeA. 

13. Points of the greateft Importance in human 
3L»ife» or in Religion, are generally the moft m- 
dent, both in the Nature of Things and in the 
V/ord of God ; and where Points of Faith or 
Praftice are exceeding difficult to find out, they 
cannot be exceeding important. This Propofition 
may be proved by the Goodnefs and Faithfulncfe 
of God, as well as. by Experience and Obferva- 
tion. 

14. In fome of the outward Praftices and 
Forms of Religion, as well as human Affairs, 
there is frequently a prefera Neceffity of fpeedy Ac- 
tion one Way ot another : In fuch a Cafe, hav- 
ing furvcyed Arguments on both Sides, as far as 
our Time and Circumftances admit, we mud 
guide our Praftice by thofe Reafons which appear 
Tn^ft probable, and feem ^t that Time to overbalance 
the reft -, yet always referving ropm to admit far^^ 
ther Light and Evidence, when fuch Ocqwrences 
return again, Jt is ^ Freponderadon of circumftantial 

Argumenti 
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Arguments that muft determine our Afttons in a 
thwikml Occurrences. 

15. Wc may alfo determine upon prohabU Ar- 
guments where the matter is of Jmall Ctmfequence 
aod would not anfwer the Trouble of feeking af- 
ter Certainty. Life and Time arc more precious 
dum to have a large Share of them laidf out in 
fcrupulous Enquiries^ viYitxhtT fmoaking Tobacco^ or 
wearing a Periwig be lawful or no. 

16. In Affairs of greater Import ance^ and which 
may have a long and lafting, and extenfive Influ- 
ence on our future Conduft or Happinefs, we 
Ihould not take up with Probabilities^ if Certain- 
ty may be attained. Where there is any Doubt 
on the Mind, in fuch Cafes we fhould call in the 
AlBftance of all manner of Circumftances, Rea- 
ionss Motives, Confequences on all Sides : We 
muft wait longer and with earnelt Requelt feck 
human and divine Advice before we fully deter- 
mine cur Judgment and our Pradlice, according 
to the old Roman Sentence, ^od ftatuendum eft 
femeU deliberandum eft diu. We fhould be long 
in confidering what we muft determine once 
fbr.all. 

Sect. IV. 

Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of hu- 
man Prudence. 

THE great Defign of Prudence^ as diflindt 
from Morality and Religion^ is to determine 
and nnianage every Affair with Decency, and to 
the beft Advantage. 

. This is decent, which is agreeable to our State, 
Condition, or Circumflances, whether it be in 
Behaviour, Difcourfe, or A£lion. 

3 That 
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That is advantageous which attains the moft and 
beft Purpofes, and avoids the mdit and greateft In- 
conveniencies/ 

As there is infinite Variety in the CircuinlUmces 
of Perfaris^ ^ngs^ ASlions^ ^mes and Places, fo 
we mdSt be ftimifiied with fiich general Rules as 
are a^oinfimodabk to all this Variety by a wife 
Judgnienc and Difcredon : For what is an Aft <£ 
confutntnate Prudence in fottie fimes. Places and 
CircumftOikes, would be confummate Foily in bthers. 
Now thefe Rules may be nuiged in the following 
manner. " 

I. Our Regard to Perfons or Things fhould be 
governed by the Degrees of Concernment we have 
with them, die Relation we have to them, or the 
ExpeStation we have from them. Thefe fhould 
be the Meafiires by which we fhould proportion 
our Dffigence and Application in any thing that re- 
lates to Aem. 

1. We fhould always confider whether the 
Thing we purfiie be attainable ; whether it be 
'Worthy our Purfuit ; whether it be worrfiy die 
J>egree of Purfuit ; whether it be worthy of the 
Means ufed in order to attain it. This Rule is ne- 
ceflary both in Matters of Knowledge^ and Matters 
of Practice. 

3. When the Advantages and Difadvantages^ 
Conwniencies and Inconveniencies of any A(5tion arc 
balanced together, we muft finally determine on 
that Side which has the fup^ior Weight 5 and 
the fboner in things which are necc&rily and 
fpeedily to be done or determined. 

4. If Advantages and Difadvanfages in their 
own Nature are equal, then thofe which arc moft 
€ertain or likely as to the Event fhould turn die 
Scale of our Judgment, and determine our Prac- 
tice. 

•5. What 
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5. Where the Improbabilities of Succcfs or Ad- 
vantage are greater than the Probabilities ^ it i$ 
HOC Prudence to aft or venture. It is proper to 
enquire whether this be not the Cafe in almoft all 
Lotteries -, for they that hold Stakes will certainly 
iecure Part to themfelves.; and only the Remainder 
bdng divided into Prizes muft render the Improba-- 
hility of Gain to each Adventurer greater tlwin the 
Prtibability. 

6. We (hould not defpife pr negleft any real 
Advantage^ and abandon the Purfuit of it, tho* 
we. cannot attain all the Advantages that we dc- 
firci This would be to aft like Children^ who 
are fond of fometbing which ftrikcs their Fancy 
moft, and fullen and regardlefs of every thing clfe, 
if they arc not humoured in that Fancy. 

7. Tho* a general Knowledge of Things be ufe- 
ful in Science and in human Life, yet we (hould 
content our fclves with a more fuperficial Know- 

. lo^gc of thofe dungs which have the leaft Rela- 
tiqn to our chief EncJ and Defign. 

8. This Rule holds good alfo in Matters of Bu- 
finefs and Pra£tice^ as well as in Matters of Know* 
Udge •, and therefore we Jhould not grafp at every 
tbingy left in the end we attain nothing. Perfons 
that cither by an IiKonftancy of Temper, or by a 
vain Ambition, will purfue every fort of Art and 
Science, Study and Bufinefs, feldom grow excellent 
in any one of them : And Projectors who form 
twenty Schemes feldom ufe fufficient Application 
to finiih one of them, or make it turn to good 
Account. 

9. Take heed of delaying and trifling amongft 
the Means inftead of reaching at the End. Take 
heed of wafting a Life in mere fpeculative Studies, 
which is called to ASlion and Employment : Dwell 
HOC. too long in philofophicali mathematical^ or 

3 gramma^ 
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grammatical Parts of Learning, when your chief 
Defign is Law^ Pbyftckj or Divinity. t)o hdt 
Ipend the Day in gathering Flowers by the Way 
Side, left Night come upon you before you ar- 
rive at your Journey's End, and then you will not 
reach it. 

lo. Where the Cafe and Circumjiances of wife 
and good Men refemble our own Cafe and Ciftum- 
fiances^ we may borrow a great deal of Inftrudtion 
toward our prudent Condu£t from their Example^ 
as well as in all Cafes we may learn much from 
their Converfation and Advice. 
. II, After all other i^«i^j remember this, that 
mere Speculation in Matters of human Prudence can 
never be a perfe6t Direftor without Experience and 
Obfervation. We may be content therefore in 
our younger Years to commit fome unavoidable 
Miftakes in Point of Prudence, and we Ihall fee 
Miftakes enough in the Condu£t of others, both 
which ought to be treafured up amongft our ufe- 
ful ObfervationSy in order to teach us better Judg- 
ment for Time to come. Sometimes the Mif 
takesy Imprudences and Follies^ which our iclves or 
others have been guilty of, ^ve us brighter and 
more effeftual Leflbns of Prudence j than the wifeft 
Councils^ and the faireft Examples could ever have 
done. 

S E c T. V. 

Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of 
human Tejiimony. 

TH E Evidence of human Teftimony is not (o 
proper to lead us into the Knowledge of 
the Effence and inward Nature of Things, as to 
acquaint us with the Exifience of Things, and to 

inform 



nform us of Matters of FaSt both . paft and pre- 
.^nt. And tho* there be a great deal of Fallibility 
in the Teftimony of Men, yet thef-e are fbma 
Things we may be alnioft as certain of, as that 
the Sun Jhines^ or that jive Twenties fnake a Hun-- 
dred. Who is there at London that knows any 
thing of the World, but believes there is fuch a 
City as Paris in France ; that the Pope dwells at 
Rome ; that Julius Caefar was an Emperor^ or that 
Luther bad a great hand in the Reformation ? 

If we obferve the following Rulesj we may ar- 
rive at fuch a Certainty in many Things of human 
Teftimony, as that it is morally impoflible wc 
flioold be deceived, i, e. we may obtain a moral 
Certainty. 

1. Let us confider whether the T^hing reported 
be in itfcjf paffible •, if not, it can never be rr^^- 
hle^ whofoever relates it. . 

2. Confider farther whether it be probable^ whe- 
ther there are any concurring Circumftances to prove 
it,, befide the mere Teftimony of the Perfon that 
rdates it. I confefs if thefe laft Conditions afd 
i^anting the thing may be true, but then it 
ought to have the ftronger Teftimony to fup-^ 
port it. . 

3. Confider. whether the I^erfon who relates it 
be capable of knowing the Truth : Whether he be 
zjkilfiil Judge in fuch Matters, if it be a Bufinefi 
of Art, or a nice Appearance in Nature, or fome 
curioos Experiment in Philofopliy. But if it be 
Sl mete Occurrence in Life, a plain, fenfible Mat- 
ter of Faa, it is enough to enquire whether hd 
irha relates it were an ]^e or Ear-Witnefs^ or 
lurhether he himfelf had it only by Hearfay^ or cad 
|[Mf it iip ^ the Ori^nali 

% /li Cort« 
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4* Omfider whether the Narrator be honefl and 
faitbfuU as well as ikilflil : Whether he hath no 
Biafs upon his Mind, no peculiar Gain or Profit 
by believing or reporting it, no Intereft or Prin- 
iiple whidi might warp his own Belief afide from 
Truth, or which might tempt him to prevaricate, 
to iixais. falfly, or to give a Reprefentation a lit- 
tle cufferent from the naked Truth of Things. Iri 
fhort, whether there be no Occafion of Sujpicion 
concerning his Report. 

5. Confider whether feveral Perfons agree toge- 
dier in the Report of this Matter ; and if {o, then 
whether thefe Perfons who joined together in their 
Tcftimony might not be fuppofed to combine to^ 
ge$her in a Fdjhood. Whether they are Perfons 
pf Jufficient Skillj Probity and Credit. It might be 
jaifo enquired, whether they are of different Na- 
tions, Sedls, Parties, Opinions, orlnterefts. For 
the more divided they are in all thefe^ the more 
likely is their Report to be true, if they agree to- 
gether in their Account of the fame Thing ; and 
cfpecially if they perfift in it without waver- 
ing. 

6. Confider farther, whether the Report wem 
capable of being eaftly refuted at firjl if it had not 
been true ; if fo, this confirms the Teftimony. 

7. Enquire yet again, whether there has been 
a conjlantj uniform Tradition and Belief of this Mat- 
ter from the very firft Age or Time when the 
Thing was tranfafted, without any reafonabfe 
Doubts or Contradiftions. Or, . 

8. If any Part of it hath been doubted by any 
confiderable Perfons, whether it has hetn fearcbed 
put and afterwards^ confirhtedj by having all the 
Scruples and Doubts removed. In either of thdfe 
Cafes ihQ TqftiuiQny becomes more firm and cre- 
dible, i 

9. Efl- 
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9. Enquire on the other Hand, whether there 
are any confideraUe Objections remaining againft the 
Belief of that Propofition fo attefted. Whethet 
there be any thing very improbable in the thing it 
fclf. Whether any concurrent Circumftances feeitl 
tooppofe it. Whether any Perfon or Perfons give 
% pofttive and plain Tejiimony againft it. Whether 
they are equaUy Jkilful^ and equally faithful as thofit 
who aflert it. Whether they be as many or niom 
in Number, and whether they might have any 
iecret Bia& or Influence on them to contradidt 
it. 

10. Sometimes the entire Silent e of a Thing may 
have fomething of Weight tov^ard the Decifiort 
of a doubtful Point of Hiftory, or a Matter rf 
human Faith, {viz.) where the Fa6t is pretended 
10 be publick, if the Perfons who are filent about 
it were ikilful to obferve, and could not but know 
fuch an Occurrence •, if they were engaged by* 
Principle or by Intereft to have declared it ; if 
Acy had fair Opportunity to fpeak of it : And 
theie Things may tend to niake a Matter fufpi* 
ciofus, if it be not very well attefled by pofitive 
Pnxjf. 

11. Remember that in fome Reports thett are 
fMre Marks cf Faljhood than of uruth^ and iii 
.odiers there are more Marks of Truth than of Falje^ 
hood. By a Comparifon of all thefe things togei-^' 
«hcr, and putting every Argument on one Side 
and the other into the Balance, we muft form aa 
mod a Judgment as we can which Side prepon-* 
derates 5 and give a flrong or a feeble Affent or* 
Diflent, orwith-hold our Judgment entirely, ac* 
omling to greater or lejfer Evidence, according to 
aore plain or dubious iWaf*j of truth or Falje^ 
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12. Obferve that in Matters of human Tefti- 
mony , there is oftentimes a great Mixture of Truth 
and Fdjhood in the Report itfelf : Some Parts of 
the Story may be perfeftly true, and fome utterly 
falfe -, and ibme may have fuch a blended Con- 
fiifion of Circumftanoes which are a litde warpt 
alide from the Truth, and mifreprefented, that 
there is need of good Skill and Accuracy to form 
a Judgment concerning them, and determine 
which Part is true, and which is falle. The whole 
Report is not to be believed, becaufe ibme Parts 
arc indubitably true^ nor the whole to be rejefted, 
becaufe fome Parts are as evident Faljhoods. 

We may draw two remarkable 0^n;^i^»i from 
this Se£lion. 

Obferv. I. How certain is the Truth of the 
Chrijtian Religion^ and particularly of the Refur- 
re£lion of Chrifty which is a Matter of Faft' on 
which Chriftianity is built ! We have almoft all 
the concurrent Evidences that can be derived from 
human Tefiimony joining to confirm this glorious 
Truth. The Fadt is not impoITible ; concurrent 
Circumftances caft a favourable Afpeft on it ; it 
was foretold by one who wrought Miracles, and 
therefore not unlikely, nor unexpected: TheA- 
poftles and firft Difciples were Eye and Ear-Wit- 
neffes, for they converfed with their rifen Lord j 
they were the moft plain, honeft Men in.them- 
felves ; the Temptations of worldly Interefts did 
rather difcouragc their Belief and Report of it : 
They all agree in this Matter, tho* they were 
Men of different Charadters ; Pharifees and Ft/her- 
meny and Publicans^ Men of Judaa and Galilee^ 
and perhaps fome Heathens j who were early con- 
verted : The Thing might eafily have been dit 
proved if it were falfe j it hath been conveyed by 

5 conftant 
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conftant Tradition and Writing down to our 
Times ; thofc who at firft doubted were afterwards 
convinc^ by certain Proofs ; nor have any pre- 
tended to give any Proof of the cx)ntrary, but 
merely denied the Fa£t with Impudence in Oppo^ 
fition to all theie Evidences. 

Obfirv. II. How weak is the Faith which is due 
to a Multitude of things in ancient human Hifto-' 

3! For tho* many of thefe Criteria^ or Marks of 
redibility are found plainly in the more general 
mtdpublick Falfsy yet as to a Multitude of particu* 
lor Fa£ls and Circumftances, how deficient are they 
in fuch Evidence as Ihould denund our Affent! 
Perhaps there is nothing that ever was done in all 
paft Ages, and which was not a jpublick Faft, fo 
well attefted as the Refurredion of Chrift, 

Sect. VI. 

Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of 
divine Teftimony* 

AS human Teftimony acquaints us with Matters 
, of Fall J both paji and prefent^ which lye 
beyond the Reach of our own perfonal Notice ; 
fo divine Teftimony is fuited to inform us both of 
^ Nature of Things^ as well as Matters of FaS^ 
and of Things future^ as well zsprefent or paft. 
Whatfoever is didtated to us by God himfelf, 
or by Men who are divinely infpired^ muft be be- 
Jieved with iull Afiiirance. Reafou demands us to 
believe whatfoever divine Revelation didtates: For 
God is perfe£Uy wife^ and cannot be deceived ; he 
is faithful ^ndgood^ and will not deceive his Crea* 
tures : And when Reafon has found out the cer- 
pmJtfiM}» or Credentials of divine feftimwy to 

S3 bclon^^ 
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belong to any Propofition, there remains then na 
farther Enquiry to be made, but only to find out 
the true Senfe and Meaning; of that which God 
h^ revealed, for Reafon itfelf demiands the Belief 
of it. 

Now divine "Teftimony or Revelation requires thcfa 
following Credentials. 

I. That the Froppfitions or Doftrines reveal- 
ed he not inconfifient with Reafon ; for intelligeut 
Creatures can nevtr be bound to believe real \n- 
confift^cics. Therefore we are fure the Popift 
Doftrine of Tranjubjiantiation is not a Matter •( 
divine Revelation^ bccaufe it is contrary to all our 
Senfes and our Reafon^ even in their proper Ex- 
trcifcs. 

God can didate nothing but what is worthy of 
himfelf, .and agreeable to his own Nature and 
divine PerfedHons. Now many of thefe Per- 
feftion^ are difcoverable by the Light of Reafon^ 
land whatfoever is inconfiftent with thefe Perfedtions, 
cannot be a £vine Revelation. 

But let it be noted that in Matters of PraStict 
toward our Fellow Creatures^ God may command 
us to a£fc in a Manner contrary to what Reafon 
would dire& antecedent to that Command. So 
^rabam was commanded to offer- Mp his Sen a 
Sacrifices T\yt Ifraelites were order^ to borrow 
vi th& Egyptians withoiM: paying them, ai^ to 
plunder and flay the Inhabitants of Canaan : fie- 
cauie God has a fovereign R%ht to all Things, 
snd can with Equity dif|)oflef$ his Creatures of 
'Life, and every Thing which he has given then^ 
land efpeciaUy fuch fiiiful Creatures as Manldnd -, 
;|ind he can appdnt whom he pleaies to be the In- 
ftruments of diis juft DifpolTeffion w Depriva- 
tion^ So that thefe divine Commaiuls are not 
feally inconftfim vn^ right Re(^ms \ Ibr'WhMlbcvcr 
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is fb cannot be believed where that Inconfiftency 
appears. 

2. Upon the fame Account the whole DoSrine 
of Revelation muft be confiftent with itfelf\ every 
fart of it muft be confiftent with each other: 
And tho* in Points of PraSlice latter Revelatioa 
may repeal or cancel former divine Laws, yet in 
Matters of Belief no latter Revelation can be 
inconfiftent with what has been heretofore re- 
vealed. 

3. Divine Revelation muft be confirmed by 
fome divine and fupernatural Appearances^ (bme 
CJCtraordinary Signs dc Tokensj Ptftonsy Voices^ or 
Miracles wrought, or Prophecies fulfilled. There 
muft be fome Demonftrations of the Prefencc and 
Power of God, fuperior to all the Powers of 
Nature, or the fetded Connexion which God as 
Creator has eftabliflied among his Creatures in 
this vifible World. 

4. If there arc any fuch extraordinary and won- 
derful Appearances and Operations brought tc| 
conteft with, or to oppofc divine Revelation^ there 
muft and always will be fuch a Superiority on die 
Side of that Revelation which is truly divine^ as 
to manifeft that God i$ there. This was the 
Cafe when the Egyptian Sorcerers contended with 
Mofes. But Jthe Wonders which Mo/es wrought 
did fo far tranfcend the Power of the Magicians^ 
as made them confcfs, // was the Finger of God. 

5. Thefe divine Appearances or Atteftations t^ 
Revelation muft be cither known to our/elves^ by 
our own perfonal Obfervation of them„ or they 
niuft be fufficiently attefted by others^ according to 
the Principles and Rules by which Matters of 
human Faith are to be judged in the foregoing 
ISc&ioiv 

§4 Soi^ 
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Some of thole who lived in the Nations and 
Ages where Miracles were wrought, were Eye and 
Ear-Witneffes of the Truth and Divinity of the 
Revelation •, but we who live in thefe diftant Ages, 
muft have them derived down to us by juft and in- 
contcftable FJiftory and Tradition. We alfo evca 
in thefe diftant Times may fee the Accomplifhr 
ments of fome antient PredtStions^ and thereby ob-r 
tain that Advantage toward the Confirmation of 
our Faith in dtvitfe Revelation beyond what thofe 
Perfons enjoyed who lived when the JPrediilionf 
were pronounced. 

6. There is another very confiderable Confir- 
mation of dfvine Tejliniony •, and that is, when the 
Poch-ine? themfelves either on the Publication or 
the Belief pf them produce fupematural Effefts. 
Such were the miraculous Powers which were comr 
fnunicated to Believers in the firft Ages of Chri- 
ftianity, the Qonverfton of Jews or Gentiles^ the 
^mazing Succefs of the Gofpd of Chrift without 
human Aid, and in Oppofition to a thoufand Im- 
pediments, its Ppwer in changing the Hearts and 
jLivej of ignorant and vicious Heathens j and wicked 
and profane Creatures in all Nations^ and filling 
them with a Spirit of Virtue, Piety and Goodnefi.' 
Wherefoever rerfons have found this Effeft in their 
pTfii Hearts, wrought by a Belief of the Go^ 
of Cbrijlj they haye a Wimefs in themfelves of the 
Truth of it, and abundant Reafon tq believe it 
divine. 

Of the Difference between Reafim and Revela- 
iion, and in what Senfe the latter is (uperior, fee 
fnore in Chap. II. Self. 9. and Cl?ap. IV. Dire&. 6^ 
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Sect. VII. 

Principles and Rules of judging^ concerning fbinjgs 
f^9 prefent^ and to comcy by the mere Ufe rf 
Reafon. 

T Hough we attain the greatdft Aflurance oF 
Things pajl and futun by ^tvine Faitby and 
kam many Matters of FaA, both paft and prefent^ 
by human FaUb^ yet Reafon alfo may in a good 
D^pree aflTift us to judge of Matters of Fa6^ bodi 
paft^ prefenty and to come^ by the following Prin- 
eipk;. 

1. There is a Syftem of Beings round about us, 
of which we ourfelves are a Part, which we call 
thtff^orldi and in this World there is a Courfe of 
Nature, or a fetded Order of Caufes^ EffeHs^ Ante^ 
cedents^ Concomitants j Confequencesj tSc. from which 
the Author of Nature doth not vary but upon 
very imixHtant Occafions. 

2. Where Antecedents J Concomitants and Confe^ 
quints J Caufes and EffeSls^ Signs and ^ngs figni^ 
fiedy SuhjeSls and AdjunSls are necel&rily conneAed 
wAi each odier, we may infer the Caufes from 
die Efitds, and Efie£U from Caufes, the Antece^ 
denti from the Confequents, as well as Confequents 
from Antecedents, &r. and thereby be pretty cer- 
tain of many Thing? both paft^ prefent^ and to 
come. It is by this Principle that Aftronomen can 
tell what Day and Hour the Sun and Moon were 
icHpfed five hundred Tears agOj and oredift all fie^ 
ture Ecl^pfes as long as the World fhall ftand. They 
can tell precifely at what Minute the Sun rifes or 
fets this Day at Pequin in China, or what Altu 
tude the Dog'flar bad at NMn^bt or AEdnoon hg 
lUxACi ^2f the Day when Julius Cadar was flahs^ 
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Gardiners upon the fame Principle can foreteJ the 
Months when every Plant will be in Bloam^ and the 
Plowman knows the Weeks of Harvejl : We are 
jftjf c if there he a Chicken^ there was an Egg : If 
there he a Rainbow^ we are certain it rains not far 
hff: If we behold a Tree growing on the Earthy we 
know it has naturally a Root under Ground. 

3. Where there is fuch a neceffary Conneftion 
between Caufes and EffeSts^ Antecedents and Confe- 
fuentSj Signs and Things Jignifed, we know alfo 
that like Caufes will have like Effefts, and pro- 
fortionahle Caufes will have proportionable Eflefls, 
contrary Caufes will have contrary EfFeds ; and ob- 
icrving Men may form' many Judgments by the 
Kuks of Similitude and Proportion, where the 
Caufes^ EffeSls, &c. are not entirely the ftme. 

4, Where there is but a probable and uncertain 
Connexion between Antecedents^ Concomitants and 
ConfequentSf we can give but a C(?^>5«r^, or zpro^ 
i^^Wf Determination. If the Clouds gather^ or the 
tFeather-glafs finks^ we fuppofc it will rain : If a 
^m fpit Blood frequently with coughing^ wefuppofe 
his Lungs are hurt : If very dangerous Symptoms 
appear,! we exped his Death. 

fy. Where Caufes operate freely with a Liberty 
if Indifference to this or the contrary^ there we can- 
not certainly know what the Efteds will be : For 
k iieems to be contingent^ and the certain Know- 
Ikdge of it belongs only to God. This is the Cafe ^ 
in the greateft Part of human Adlions. 

6. Yet wife Men by a jufl: Obfervation of hu- 
m$n Nature will give very probable Conjedhircs ; 
in this. Matter alfo cbncerning Things paft^ or 1 
Things futuri^ becaufe human Nature in all Ages 
and Nations has fiich a Conformity to itfelf. By 
a Knowledge of the Tempers of Men and their 
prefent Cir^wx^iUnces^ we may tje gble to give isi 

happ? 
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h^ppy Guefswhat their Condud Mrill be, and what 
wUl be the Event, by an Obfervaticxi erf* the lik« 
Cafes in former Times. This made the Emperor 
Mfircus Antoninus to fay, «« By lookkjig back inta 
>' Hifiarfy and c&nfidering the FaU and Revolutions. 
w rfGovernmentSj you will he able to form a Guefs^ 
^* and dmofi propbefy upon the future'. For 'Things 
** /^» prefenty and to comey are ftrangely uniform^ 
*^ and ^f a Colour ; and are copimonly cqfi in the 
« jam Mould. So that upon the Matter ^ fortf. 
« Tears ^ human Life may ferve for a Sample of 
« ten thoufand:* Collier's Antoninus, Book VH* 
Seft. 50. 

7. There are alfo fome other Principles of judg- 
ing concerning the paft Aftions of Men in former 
Ages, bcfides Books ^ Hi/lories^ and Traditions, which 
are the Mediums of conveying human Teftimony ; 
as we may infer the Skill and Magnificence of the 
Antients by fome Fragments of their Statues, anJ 
Ruins of their Buildings. We know what Roman 
JLegions came into Great Britain by Numbers of 
Bricks dug out of the Earth in fome Parts of the 
Ifland, with the Marks of fome particular Legioft 
upon them, which mufthave been employed there 
in Brick-making. We reftify fome Miftakes in 
Hiftory by Statues, Coins, old Altars, Utenftls of 
War, &c. We confirm or difprove fome pre- 
tended Traditions and hiftorical Writings, by Me^ 
dalsj Images, PiSIures, Urns, ^c. 

Thus I have gone thro* all thofe particular Ob-- 
jeSs of our Judgment which I firft propofed, an4 
have laid down Principles and Rules by which we 
may Cifdy conduft ourfelves therein. There is a 
Variety of other Objefts concerning which we 
trc occafionally called to pais a Judgment, {viz.\ 

7hc Cbaraffers pf Perfons^ the Value and fTortb 

- ,1 
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ff things f die Senfi and Mtamng ef particular 
Writers, Maters ofWit^ Oratory, Poejy, Matters; 
^Equity in judicial Courts, Matters of^raffick and 
Commerce betwixt Man and Man, which would be 
tfidfeft to emimerate. But if the general and fpe* 
iial Rules of Judgment which have been mentioned 
in theie two kft Chapters are treafured up in the 
Mind, and wrought into die very Temper of our 
Souls in our younger Years, they will lay a Foun- 
dadon for juft and regular Judgment concerning a 
ibcn&aA roecial Oocujrrences in the religious, civil 
wodUamei Liic. 
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Of 'Reckoning and Sylbgifm. 

AS the firft Work of the Mind is Perceplion^ 
whereby our Ideas are framed, and the fe« 
cond is Judgment J which joins or disjoins 
our Ideas, and forms a PropofitioHy to the third 
Operation of the Mind is Reafoningf which joins 
ieveral Propofitions together, and makes a Syllogtfm^ 
that is, an Argument whereby we are wont to infer 
fometbing that is lefs known^ from Truths which arc 
more evident. 

In treating of diis Subjed, let us confider more 
particularly, 

I. ^e Nature of a Syllogifm, and the Tarts ef 
which it is compofed. 

. 2. The feveral kinds of Syllcgifms, with parti- 
odor Rules relating to them. 

I- y»? 
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3. ^be Dotfrine ^Sophifms, or falfe Reafoning, 
together with the Means of avoiding tbem^ and thd 
Manner of folving or anfkvering them. 

4. Somegenerd Rules to dire5l< our Reafoning, 
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Of the Nature of a Syllogifm, and tU Farts 
of which it is compofed. 

IF the mere Perception and Comparijon of twp* 
Ideas would always (hew. us whether they agrde 
or difagree^^ then all rational Propofitions wooH 
be Matters of Intelligence j Or firji Principles^ and 
there would be no Ufe of Reafoningj or drawing 
any Confequences. It is the Narrownels of the 
human Mind which introduces' the Neceflity of 
Reafoning. When we are unable to judge of the 
Truth or Fallhobd of a Propofition in an inrne- 
diate Manner, by the mere Contemplation of ks 
Subject and Predicate, we are then conftrained to 
iife a Medium^ and to compare each of them with 
fomie third Idea^ that by feeing how far they agpec 
or difagree with it, we may be able to judge how 
tar they agree or difagree among themfelves : As, 
if there arc two LiiKs ji and 5, and I know not 
whether they are equal or no, I take a third Line 
C; or an Inch, and apply it to each of them ; if it 
agree with them both, then I infer that A and B 
ere 'equal '9 but if it agree with one and not with 
the other, then I conclude -^ and S are unequal: 
if it agree With neither cf them, there c«i be nq 
Comparifpn, 
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So if the Qucftion be whether God muft he «w- 
Jhtpped^ we fcek a tlnri Idea^ fuppofc the Idea <rf 
a Creator, and fay. 

Our Creator muft he worftdpped. 

Cod is our Creator. 

^erefore God muft he worjhipped^ 

The Comparifon of this third Idea^ with thi^ 
two diftinft Parts of the Qtfeftion, ufually require! 
two Propofitions which are called the Premijfes: 
.The third Propofition which is drawn from them 
is the Cottclufionj wherein the ^eftion itfelf is an- 
swered, and the Subgeft and Predicate joined eithet 
■in the Negative or the Affirmative. 

The Foundation of all Affirmative Concluftons is 
laid in this general Truth, that fo far as two pro* 
pofed Ideas agree to any third Idea, they agree al- 
io among themfelves. The Charafter of Creator 
agrees to Godj and WorJUp agrees to a Creator^ 
fdierefore Worjhvp agrees to God. 

Thfe Foundations of all negative Concluftons fe 
this, that where one of the two propofed Ideas 
agrees with the third Idea, and the other difagrees 
i^^ith it, they muft needs difagree fo far alfo with 
one another ; as, if no Sinners are happy y and if 
Angels are happy ^ then Angels are not Sinners. 

Thus it appears what is the ftrift and juft No- 
lion of a Syllogiftn : It is a Sentence or Argument 
made up of three Propofitions fo difpofed, as that 
the laft is neceffarily inferred from thofe which go 
before, as in the Inftances which have been juft 
-mentioned. 

In the Conftitfition of a Syllogifm two Things 
"may be confidcred, (viz.) the Matter zxi^di x!tBtForm 
of it. 

TheMatter of which a Syllogifm isihadenpi, 
is three Propofitions ; and thde three Propofiooris 
ye made up of three Ideas or 2Vn»i varioufly join- 
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cd. The three Terms are called the remote Matter 
of a Syllogifm; and the three Propqfitions the 
froxime or immediate Matter of it. 

The three Terms are named the Major ^ die 
Minor ^ and the Middle. 

The Predicate of the Conclufion is called the 
major Term^ becaufe it is generally of larger Ex- 
tenfion than the minor Term^ or the Subjetli The 
major and minor Terms are called the Extremes; 

The w/M^ Ti?rw is the third Idea invented and 
difpofed in two Propofitions in fuch a manner as 
to Ihew the Conneftion between the major and 
minor Term in the Conclufion -, for which Reafon 
the middle Term itfelf is fomedmes called the Ar- 
gument. 

That Propofition which contains the Predicate 
of the Concldion, conne6ted with the middle TeriHi 
is ufually called the major Propofition^ whereas the 
minor Proportion connefts the middle Term with 
the Subjeft of the Conclufion, and is fometimes 
called the AJfumption. 

Note J This exadt Diftin£bion of the fcveral Paris 
of a Syllogifm, and of the major and minor Terms 
connected with the middle Term, in the major and 
minor Propofitions, does chiefly belong to Jim^t 
or categorical Syllogifms^ of which we fliaJl fp^ 
in the next Chapter, tho* allSyllogifms whatfoevcr 
have Ibmething analogical to it. 

Note ferdier, that the major Propofition is ge- 
nerally placed firft, and thb minor fecond, and the 
Conclufion in the laft Place, t^rhcfe the Syllogifm 
is regularly compofed and reprefented. 

The Form of a Syllogifm is the fiaming and dif- 
pofing of the Premiflcs according to Art, or juft 
t^rinciples of Reafbning, and the regiilar Infe^ 
rence of the Conclufion from dicm. 

• r\0. 
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So if the Qucftion be whether God muft he «w- 
fikppedy we ieek a thtri Idea^ fuppole the Idea <^ 
a Creator, and fay. 

Our Creator muft he worftdpped. 

Cod is our Creator. 

^therefore God muft he worjhipped^ 

The Comparifon of this third Uea^ with thi^ 
two diftinft Parts of the Qtfeftion, ufually requireH 
two Propofitions which are called the Premijfes: 
.The third Propofition which is drawn from them 
is the Cottclufion^ wherein the ^eftion itfelf is an- 
fwered, and the Subgeft and Predicate joined eithet 
in the Negative or the Affirmative. 

The Foundation of all Affirmative Concluftons is 
laid in this general Truth, that fo far as two pro* 
pofed Ideas agree to any third Idea, they agree al- 
io among themfelves. The Charaftcr of Creator 
agrees to God^ and FFbrJhip agrees to a Creator^ 
l^erefore IVorfinp agrees to God. 

Thfe Foundations of all negative Concluftons 16 
diis, that where one of the two propofed Ideas 
agrees with the third Idea, and the other difagrecs 
ym&L it, they muft needs difagrec fo far alfo with 
one anodier ; as, if no Sinners are happy ^ and if 
Af^s are happy ^ then Angels are not Sinners. 

Thus it appears what is the ftridl and juft No- 
tion of a Syllogifm : It is a Sentence or Argument 
made up of three Propofitions fo difpofed, as that 
tbe laft is neceffarily inferred from thofc which go 
b^ire, as in the Inftances which have been jSt 
-mentioned. 

In the ConftitUtion of a Syllogifm two Things 
Tnay be confidcred, (viz.) the Matter ^ndi xSn&Form 
xf it. 

^ The Matter of which a Syllogifm is ihade up^ 

b three Propofitions ; and thefe three Propofitiorts 

ye made up of three Ideas or 2Vnvi varioufly join« 
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may be which are marked with the Letters J, Ey 
1,0. 

In an univerfal affirmative Syllogifm, one Idea is 
proved univerfally to agree with another, and may 
be univerfally affirmed of it, as every Sin deferves 
Death, every unlawful fFiJk is a Sin ; therefore every 
unlawful Wifh deferves Death. 

In an univerfal negative Syllogifm, one Idea is 
proved to difagree with another Idea anivcrlally, 
and may be thus denied of it, as, no Injuftice can 
he pleajing to God •, all Perfecution for the Sake of 
Confcience is Injuftice \ therefore no Perfecution for 
Confiience Sake can be pleaftng to God. 

Particular affirmative, and particular negative 
Syllogifms may be eafily underftood by what is laid 
of Univerfals, and there will be fufficient Exam- 
ples given of all thefc in the next Scftion. 

The general Principle upon which thefe univer- 
fal and particular Syllogifms are founded is this ; 
whatfoever is affirmed or denied univerfally of any 
Idea, may be affirmed or denied of all die parti- 
cular Kinds or Beings, which are contained in the 
Extenfion of that univerfal Idea. So the Defert 
cf Death is affirmed univerfally of Sin, and an «»• 
f awful Wifh is one particular Kind of Sin, which 
is contained in the univerfal Idea of Sin, therefore 
the Defert of Death may be affirmed concerning 
an unlawful Wifh. And fo of the reft. 

Note, In the Dodrinc of Syllogifms, a fingular 
and an indefinite Propofition are ranked among 
Univerfals, as was before obferved in the Dodrine 
of Propofitions. 
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Sect. ll. 
Of plaifii ftmple Syllogifmsy and their Rules. 

THE next Divifion of Syllogifms is into fingU 
and compound. This is drawn from the Na^ 
ture and Compofition of them. 

Single Syllogifms are made up of three Propofi* 
dons : Compound Syllogifms contain more thaa 
thrtc Propofitions, and may be formed into two or 
nore Syllogifms. 

Sif^ Syllogifms^ for Diftinftion's Sake, may 
be divided into * Simple^ Complex and Conjunc-^ 
five. 

Thofe are properly called Jimple or categorical 
SyUcjgifms^ which are made up of three plain^ Jin- 
gle^ or categorical Propofitions^ wherein the middle 
Term is evidently and regularly joined with one 
Part of the Queftion in the major Propofition, 
and with the other in the minor, whence there 
ibllow3 a plain fingle Conclufion ; as, every bu-^ 
man Virtue is to be fought with Diligence \ Prudence 
u a human Virtue \ therefore Prudence is to be fought 
HkgiHtly. 

Note^ Tho* the Terms of Propofitions may be 
complex J yet where the Compofition of the whole 
Argument is thus plain, ftmple and regular, it is 
properly called a ftmple Syllogifm, fince the Com-- 
pleSlion does not belong to the fyllogiftic Form 
of it. 



* As Ideas and Propofitions are divided into JrigU and con^und, ahd 
fingU are fubdrvided into fmpU and comfUni fo tEer^ are tjbfi iame DivifioM 
Md SubdivJfioQS applied to SyllogHmi. 
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Simple Syllogifms have feveral Rules belonging 
to them, which being obferved, will generally fe- 
cure us from falfe Inferences : But thefe Rules be- 
ing founded on four general Axioms, it is neceflary 
to mention thefe Axioms beforehand, for the Ufe 
of thofe who will enter into the Ipeculative Reafon 
of all thefe Rules. 

Axiom I. Particular Propofitions are contained 
in Univerfak, and may be inferred from them ; but 
Univerlals are not contained in Particulars, nor 
can be inferred from them. 

Axiom 2. In all univerfal Propofitions, the Sub- 
j eft is univerfal : In all particular Propofitions, the 
Subjeft is particular. 

Axiom 3. In all affirmative Propofitions, the 
Predicate has no greater Extenfion than the Sub- 
jeft ; for its Exttnfion is reflrained by the Sub- 
jeft, and therefore it is always to be efleemed as a 
particular Idea. It is by mere Accident, if it 
ever be taken univerfally, and cannot happen but 
in fuch univerfal or fingular Propofitions as are 
reciprocal. 

Axiom 4. The Predicate of a negative Propo- 
fition is always taken univerfally, for in its whole 
Extenfion it is denied of the Subjeft. If we fay 
no Stone is vegetable, we deny all forts of Vegeta- 
tion coTiCttrm^ Stones. 

The Rules of Jtrnple^ regular Syllogifms arc 
thefe. 

Rule I. ^he. middle ^erm ?nujl not he taken twice 
particularly, but once at leaft univerfally. For if 
the middle Term be taken tor two different Parts 
or Kinds of the fame univerfal Idea, then the Sub- 
jeft of the Conclufian is compared with one of 

thefe 
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thefe Parts, and the Predicate with another Part, 
and this will never fliew whether that Subjedt and 
Predicate agree or dilagree : There will then be 
four diftin£l Terms in the Syllogifm, and the two 
Parts of the Qiicftion will not be compared with 
the fame third Idea ; as if I fay, fome Men are pious ^ 
and fome Men are Robbers^ I can never infer that 
fome Robbers, are pous^ for the middle Term Men 
being taken twice particularly, it is not the Jame 
Men who are fpoken of in the major and minor 
Propofitions, 

Rule II. The Terms in the Conclufion muft never 
be taken more univerfally than they are in the Pre^ 
mijfes. The Reafon is derived from the firft 
Axiom, that Generals can never be inferred from 
Particulars. 

Rule III. A negative Conclufion cannot be proved 
by two affirmative Premiffes. For when the two 
Ternis of the Conclufion are united or agree to 
the middle Term, it does not follow by any Means 
that they dilligree with one another. 

Rule IV. If one of the Premiffes be negative^ the 
Conclufion muft be negative. For if the middle 
Term be denied of either Part of the Conclu- 
fion, it may fhew that the Terms of the Conclu- 
fion difagree, but it can never fhew that they 
agree. 

Rule V. If either of the Premijes be particular^ the 
Conclufion muft be particular. Thi^may be proved 
for the mofl part from the firfl Axiom. 

Thefe two lafl Rules are fometimes united in 
this fiflgle Sentence, The Conclufion always follows 
the weaker Part of the Premijfes. Now Negatives 

T3 and 
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and Particulars arc counted inferior to A&matives 
and Univerfals. 

Rule VI. From tf»o negative Premljfes nothing 
can he concluded. For they feparate the middle 
Term both from the Subjeft and Predicate of the 
Conclufion, and when two Ideas difagree to a 
third, we cannot infer that they either agree or dif- 
agree with each other. 

Yet where the Negation is a Part of the middle 
Termj the two Premiffes may look like Negatives 
according to the Words, but one of them is af- 
frmathe in Senfe ; as, What has no Thought can- 
not reafon ; but a Worm has no bought ; tihereforc 
a Worm cannot reafon. The minor Propofition do^ 
really affirm the middle Term concerning the Sub- 
jeft, (i;fz.) a Worm is what has no Thought, and 
thus it is properly in this Syllogifm an affirmative 
Propofidon. 

Rule VII. From two particular Premiffes, no- 
thing can be concluded. This Rule depends chiefly 
pn the firfl: Axiom. 

A more laborious and accurate Proof of thefe 
Rules, and the Derivation of every Part of them 
in all poflible Cafes, from the foregoing Axioms, 
require fo much Time, and are of fo little Im- 
portance to alTift the right Ufe of Reafon, that it 
is needlefs to infift longer upon them here. Sec 
^11 this done ingenioufly in the Logick called, the 
jfrt of fbinkingy Part iii. Chap. iii. &c. 
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Sect. III. 
Of the Moods and Figures of ftmple Syllogifms. 

Simple Syllogifms are adorned and furrounded in 
the common Books of Logick with a Varie- 
ty of Inventions about Moods and Figures^ where* 
in by the artificial Contexture of the Letters^, 
£, /, and O, Men have endeavoured to transfornfi 
Dfgickj or the yfr/ of Reafoning^ into a fort of 
Mecbanifm^ and to teach Boys to fyllogize, or 
frame Arguments and refute them, without any 
real inward Knowledge of the Queftion. This is 
almcft in the fame Manner as School-boys have 
been taught perhaps in their trifling Years to com- 
pofe Latin Verfes ; i. e. by certain Tables and 
Squares, with a Variety of Letters in them, where- 
in by counting every fixth, fcventh, or eiglith Let- 
ter, certain Latin Words Ihould be framed in the 
Form of Hexameters or Pentameters \ and this may 
be done by thofe who know nothing of Latin or 
of Verfes. 

I confefs fomc of thefe logical Subtilties have 
much more Ufe than thofe verfifying Tables, and 
there is much Ingenuity difcovered in determining. 
the precife Number of Syllogilms that may be 
formed in every Figure^ and giving the Reafons of 
them ; yet the L'ght of Nature, a good Judg- 
ment, and due Confideration of Things tend more 
to true Reafoning than all the Trappings of Moods 
and Figures. 

But left this Book be charged with too great 
Defedls and Imperfedions, it may be proper to 
give Ihort Hints of that which fome Logicians 
have fpent fo much Time and Paper upon. 

T4 All 
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All the poflible Combinations of three of the 
Letters-^, £, /, O, to make three Propofitions 
amount to Jixty four •, but fifty four of them are 
excluded from forming true Syllogifms by the fe- 
ven Rules in the foregoing Seftion : The remaining 
^en are varioufly diverfified by Figures and Moods 
into fourteen Syllogifms. 

The Figure of a Syllogifm is the proper Difpo- 
fition of the middle Term with the Parts of the 
Qucftion. 

A Mood is the regular Determination of Pro- 
pofitions according to their Quantity and Quality, 
i, e. their univerfal or particular Affirmation or 
Negation-, which are fignified by certain artifi- 
cial Words wherein the Confonants are neglefted, 
and thefe four Vowels A^ £, /, O, are only re- 
garded. 

There are generally counted three Figures. 

In the firfi of them the middle Term is the 
Subjeft of the major Propofition, and the Predi- 
cate of the minor. This contains four Moods 
{viz.) Barbara^ Celarent^ Dariiy Ferio. And it 
is the Excellency of this Figure that all Sorts of 
Queftions or Conclufions may be proved by it, 
whether J, £, /, or 6, /. e. univerfal or parti- 
cular, affirmative or negative, as. 

Bar- Every wicked Man is truly miferable. 
ba- All Tyrants are wicked Men ; 
ra. Therefore all Tyrants are truly miferable. 

Ce- He that's always in Fear is not happy 5 
la- Covetous Men are always in Fear ; 
rent, Therefore covetous Men are not happy. 
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Da- Whatfoever furthers our Salvation is good 
for us ; 
ri" Some Affliftions further our Salvation ; 
i. Therefore fome Affliftions are good for us, 

Fe- Nothing that muft be repented of is truly 

defirable ; 
ri' Some Pleafures muft be repented of; 
o. Therefore there are fome Pleafures which arc 
not truly defirable. 

In the fecond Figure the middle Term is the 
Predicate of both the Premifles ; this contains 
four Moods, {viz.) Cefare^ Camejires, Fejiino, Ba- 
rocOy and it admits only of negative Conclufions ; 
as, 

Ce- No Liar is fit to be believed ; 

y&- Every good Chriftian is fit to be believed ; 

re. Therefore no good Chriftian is a Liar. 

The Reader may eafily form Examples of the 
reft. 

The third Figure requires that the middle Term 
be the Subjeft of both the Premifles. It has fix 
Moods, {viz.) Daraptiy Felapton, Difamis, Datifiy 
Bocardo, Ferifon : And it admits only of particu- 
lar Conclufions ; as, 

Da- Whofoever loves God fliall be faved ; 

rap' All the Lovers of God have their Imper- 

feftions ; 
ti. Therefore Ibme who have Imperfeftions Ihall 

be faved. 

I leave the Reader to form Examples of the 
reft. 

The 
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The Moods of thefe three Figures are comprized 
in four Latin Verfes. 

Barbara^ Celarent^ Dariij Fmo quoque primae, 

Cefarcy Cameftres^ Feftino^ Baroco, fecundae. 
Tertia DarapH fibi vindicat, atque Fdapton^ 
Adjungens Difamis^ Datifty Bocardoj Ferifon. 

The fpecial Rules of the three Figures arc thefe. 

In the firft Figure the major Propofition muft 
always be univerfal, and the minor affirmative. 

In the fecond Figure alfb the major muft be uni- 
verfal, and one of the Premiffes, together with 
the Concluiion, muft be negative. 

In the third Figure the minor muft be affirma- 
tive, and the Conclufion always particular. 

There is alfo z fourth Figure wherein tlie middle 
Term is predicated in the major Propofition, and 
fubjeded in the minor : But this is a very indireft 
and oblique manner of concluding, and is never 
ufed in the Sciences, nor in human Life, and 

thereftM-e I call it ufelels. Some Logicians will 

allow it to be nothing elfe but a mere Inverfion 
of the firft Figure •, the Moods of it, {viz.) Ba- 
raliptonj or Barbaric CalenteSy Dibatisj Fefpamo^ 
Freftfom^ are not wordiy to be explained by one 
Example. 

Sect. IV. 
Of Complex Syllpgifms. 

IT is not the mere Ufe of complex Terms in a 
Syllogifm that gives it this Name, tho* one 
of the Terms is ufually complex ; but thofe are 
propel ly called complex Syllogifms^ in which the 
middle Term is not conncftcd with the whole 

Subjcft; 
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Sub^, or the whole Predicate in two diftinft 
Propoficions, but is intermingled and confipared 
with them by Parts, or in a more confiifed man- 
ncr, in different Forms of Speech ; as, 

The Sun is a fenfelefs Being ; 

^e Pcrfians worftnpped the Sun \ 

^erefore the Perfians worjhipped a fenfelefs Be- 
ing. 

Here the Predicate of the Conclufion is wor^ 
finpped a feftfelefi Being, part of which is joined 
with the middle Term Sun in the major Pfopofi- 
tion^ and the other Part in the minor. 

Tho* this fort of Argument is eonfefled to be 
entofigledy or confufedy and irregular , if examined 
by the Rules of Jimple Syllogiftns ; yet there is a 
great Variety of Arguments ufcd in Books of 
Learnbg* and in common Life, whole Confe- 
quence is ftrong and evident, and which muft be 
ranked under this Head ; as, 

I. Exclujive Propofitions will form a complex 
Ai^timent ; as, pious Msn are the only Favourites 
i$f Heaven ; true Chrijiians are Favourites of Hea-- 
ven f therefore true Chrijiians are pious Men. Or 
thus, Hypocrites are not pious Men % therefore Hy^ 
pocrites are no Favourites of Heaven. 

II. Exceptive Propditions will make fuch com- 
plex Syllc^ifms •, as« None but Phyftcians came to 
the Confultation \ the Nurfe is no Phyftcian % there- 
fore the Nurfe <ame not to the Confultation. 

III. Or, Comparative Propofitions j as. Know- 
ledge is better than Riches -, Virtue is better than 
Knowledge ; therefore Virtue is better than Riches^ 
Or thi|s, a Dove will fly a Mile in a Minute -, a 

Swallow 
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SwalUm flies fwifter than a Dove ; therefore a 
Swallow will fly more than a Mile in a Minute. 

IV. Or Inceptive and Dejitive Propofitions ; as, 
the Fogs vanijb as the Sun rifes ; but the Fogs 
have not yet begun to vanijh \ therefore the Sun is 
not yet rifen. 

V. Or Modal Propofitions ; as, // is necejfary 
that a General under/land the Art of War \ but 
Caius does not underftand the Art of War \ there- 
fore it is necejfary Oiius fl)ould not be a General. 
Or thus, A total Eclipfe of the Sun would caufe 
Darknefs at Noon -, it is pojftble that the Moon at 
that Time may totally eclipfe the Sun ; therefore // 
is pojjible that the Moon may caufe Darknefs at 
Noon. 

Befide all thefe, there is a great Number of 
complex Sylhgifms which can hardly be reduced 
under any particular Titles, becaufe the Fornis of 
human Language are fo exceeding various ; as, 

Chriftianity requires us to believe what the Apojlles 
wrote ; St. Paul is an Apoftle ; therefore Chriftianity 
requires us to believe what St. Paul wrote. 

No human Artift can make an Animal \ a Fly or 
a Worm is an Animal % therefore no human Artift 
can make a Fly or a Worm. 

The Father always lived in Ijondon •, the Son al- 
ways lived with the Father ; therefore the Son always 
lived in London. 

I^e Bloffom foon follows the full Bud -, this P ear- 
Tree hath many full Buds \ therefore it will Jhortly 
have many Bloffoms. 

One Hailftone never falls alone ; but a Hailftom 
fell juft nowi therefore others fell with it. 

Thunder 
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Thunder feldom comes without Lightning ; but it 
thundered Tejierday \ therefore probably it lightened 
aljb. 

Mofes wrote before the Trojan War •, the firft 
Greek Hijiorians wrote after the Trojan War ; 
therefore the firft Greek Hiftorians wrote after 
Mofes*. 

Now the Force of all thefe Arguments is io 
evident and conclufive, that tho* the Form of the 
Syllogifm be never fo irregular, yet we are fure 
the Inferences are juft and true •/ for the Premiffes^ 
according to the Realbn of Things, do really con- 
tain the Conclufton that is deduced from them^ which 
is a never failing Teft of true Syllogifin, as fhall 
be (hewn hereafter. 

The Truth of moft of thefe complex Syllogifms 
may alfo be made to appear (if needful^ by r^u* 
cing them either to regular^ ftmple Syllogifms^ or 
to fome of the conjun^ive Syllogifms^ which are 
defcribed in the next Seftion. I will give an In- 
fiance only in the firft, and leave the reft to exer- 
ciie the Ingenuity of the Reader. 

The firft Argument may be reduced to a Syllo- 
^m in Barbara thus, 

37>e Sun is a fenfelefs Beif^ ; 

What the Perfians worfhipped is the Sun ; 

Therefore what the Perfians worfhipped is a 
fenfelefs Being. Tho* the conclufive Force of this 
Argument is evident without this Reduftion. 

• Perhaps fome of thefe Syllogifms may be reduced to thofe which I 
call Cwnexive afterward ; but it is of little Moment to what Species they 
belong : for ic is not any formal Sett of Rules fo much as the Evidence 
and Force of RcafoD that muft detenoloe the Truth or Falihood of all fuch 
SyUogUini. 



Sect. 
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S E c f. V. 

Of conjunilroe Syllogifms. 

THofe are called conjunStive Syllogi/kSj wherein 
one of the PremifTcs, namely the major, has 
diftin£t Parts, which are joined by a Conjun&ion, 
or fome fuch Particle of Speech. Moft Times 
the major or minor, or both, are explicitly am- 
found Propqfititms : And generally the fnajar Pro- 
pofition is niade up of two diftind Parts or Pro- 
pofitions in fuch a manner, as that by the Afler^ 
tion of one in the minor j the other is either af- 
fcrted or denied in the Conclufton: Or by the De- 
nial of one in the minor ^ die other is either aflerted 
or denied in the Conclujion. It is hardly poffible 
indeed to fit any Qiort Definition to include all 
the Kinds of them ; but the chief ambngft them 
are the c&ndkimal Syllc^m, the disjunffive^ the 
relative^ and the cannexive, 

h The conditional or hypothetical Syllc^fm is 
whofe major or minor, or both, are conii$i$nd 
Propofitions ; as, If there be a God, the World is 
governed by Providence \ but there is a God \ there- 
fore the World is governed by, Prmndence. 

Thefe Syllogifms admit two forts of true Ai^gu- 
mentation, where the fnajor is conditional. 

1. When the Antecedent is aflerted in the mi- 
nor, that the Confequent may be aflerted in the 
Conclufion 5 fuch is the preceding Example. This 
is called arguing from the Pofition of the Antecedent 
to the Pofition of the Confequent. 

2. When the Confequent is contradifted in 
the minor Propofition, that the Antecedent may 
be contradidted in the Conclufion •, as. If Jtbeifis 

4 are 
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are in the rights then the fTorld exijis without a 
Caufe\ but the World does not exifi without a 
Caufe i therefore Atheifts are not in the right. This 
is called arguing from the removing of the Confe- 
fuent to the removing of the Antecedent. 

To remove the Antecedent or Confcquent here 
docs not merely fignify the Denial of it, but the 
CofUradiffion of it ; for the mere Denial of it by 
a contrary Propofition will not make a true Syllo- 
^m, as appears thus : If every Creature he rea- 
fonablej every Brute is reafonable: but no Brute is 
reafonahle ; therefore no Creature is reafonable. 
Whereas if you fay in the minor, but every Brute 
is not reafonable^ then it would follow truly in the 
Conclufion, therefore every Creature is not reafon* 
able. 

When the Antecedent or Confequent are >^£»- 
tvoe Propofitions, they are removed by an Affir- 
mative -, as. If there be no Godj then the World 
does not difcover creating Wtfdom ; but the World 
does difcover creating Wtfdom -, therefore there is a 
God. In this Inftance the Confequent is removed 
or contradidted in the minor, that the Antecedent 
0iay be contradicted in the Conclufion. So in this 
Argument of St. PauU i Cor. xv. If the Dead rife 
mtj Chriji died in vain •, but Chrift did not die in 
vain •, therefore the Dead fhall rife. 

There are alfo two forts of falfe Arguing, {viz.) 
(i.) From the removing of the Antecedent to the re- 
moving of the Conjequent \ or (2.) From the Poft^ 
tion of the Confequent to the Pofttion of the Antece- 
dent. Examples of thefe are eafily framed ; as, 

(i.) If a Mtnifter were a Prince he mufl he ho- 
noured ; But a Minifier is not a Prince \ 
therefore he mufl not be honoured. 
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(2.) If a Mtmfter were a Prince^ he muft be ho- 
noured •, But a Minijier muft he honoured % 

merefore he is a Prince. 

Who fees not the ridiculous FaUhood of both 
thefe Syllogifms ? 

Obferv. h If the Subjeft of the Antecedent and 
the Conlequent be the fame, then the hypothetical 
Syllogifm may be turned into a categorical One ; 
as. If Caefar be a King he muft be honoured ; hut 
Caefar is a King ; therefore, £s?f. This may be 
changed thus. Every King muft be honoured ; hut 
Caefar is a King ; therefore, Qc. 

Obferv. 11. If the major Propofition only be 
conditional^ the Conclufion is categorical: But if 
the minor or both be conditional^ the Conclufion is 
zKo conditional 'j as. The fTorftnppers of Images are 
Idolaters -, If the Papifts worfhip a Crucifixy they 
are Worfhippers of an Image •, therefore If the Pa- 
pifts worfhip a Crucifix^ they are Idolaters. But 
this fort of Syllogifms (hould be avoided as much 
as poffible in Difputation, becaufe they greatly em- 
barrafs a Caufe: The Syllogifms, whofe major on- 
ly is hypothetical^ are very frequent, and ufod with 
great Advantage. 

II. A disjunctive Syllogifm is when the major 
Propofition is disjunftive ; as, ^e Earth moves in 
a Circle or an Ellipfts -, but it does not move in a 
Circle ; therefore it moves in an Ellipfts. 

A disjunctive Syllogifm may have many Members 
or Parts thus -, it is either Springs Summer ^ Au- 
tumn^ or Winter \ but // is not Springs Autumn^ or 
Winter •, therefore it is Summer. 

The true Method of arguing here is from the 

Affertion of one^ to the Denial oj the reft^ or jrom 

4 tb^ 
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the Denial of one or more^ to the AJfertion of what 
remains : but the major fhould be fo framed, that 
the feveral Parts of it can't be true together, tho* 
one of them is evidently true. 

III. A relative Syllogifm requires the major Pro- 
pofition to be relative ; as WherS Cbrift is there 
pall bis Servants be j but Chrift is in Heaven ; 
therefore bis Servants fhall he there alfo. Or, As is 
the Captain^ fo are his Soldiers ; but the Captain is a 
Coward ; therefore bis Soldiers are fo toq. 

Arguments that relate to the Dodbine of Pro-^ 
portion muft be referred to this Head ; as. As 
two are to four^ fo are three to fix \ but two rriakd 
the half of four \ therefore three make the half of 
fix. 

BeGdes thefe, there is another fort of Syllogifm 
which is very natural and common, and yet Au- 
thors take very litde Notice of it, call it by an 
improper Name, and defcribe it very defeftively, 
and that is, ^ 

IV. A conttexhe Syllogifm. This fome have 
called copulative '9 but it does by no means require 
the major to be a copulative nor a compound Pro* 
pofition (according to the Definition given of it. 
Part II. Chap. II. Se£l. 6.) but it requires that 
two or more Ideas be fo connedted either in the 
complex Subjeft or Predicate of the major, that 
if one of them be affirmed or denied in the minor, 
common Senfe will naturally fliew us what will 
be the Confequence. It would be very tedious 
and ufelefs to frame particular Rules about them, 
as will appear by the following Examples, which 
are very various, and yec may be farther multi- 
plied. 

U {u)Meek^ 
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(i.) Meeknefs and Humility always go together ; 
Mofes was a Man of Meeknefs^ therefore Mofcs 
was alfo hufnble. Or we may form this minor, 
Pharaoh was no bumble Man ; therefore he was not 
meek. 

(2.) 1^0 Man canferve God and Mammon ; the 
covetous Man ferves Mammon -, therefore he can- 
not ferve God. Or the minor may run thus, the 
true Chriftian Jerves God ; therefore he does not ferve 
Mammon. 

(3.^ Genius mufi join with Study to make a great 
Man ; Florino has Genius hut he cannot fludy ; there- 
fore Florino will never be a great Man. Or thus, 
Quintus fludies hard but has no Genius ; therefore 
Quintus will never be a great Man. 

C4.) Gulo canU make a Dinner without Flefh and 
Fifh \ there was no Fifh to be gotten to Day •, there- 
fore Gulo this Day cannot make a Dinner. 

(5.) London an{i Paris are in different Latitudes ; 
the Latitude of London w 5ii Deg. therefore tUs 
cannot be the Latitude (?^ Paris. 

(6.) Jofeph and Benjamin had one Mother ; 
Rachel was the Mother of Jofeph ; therefore ylS^ 
was Benjamin'^ Mother too. 

(y.) The Father and the Son are of equal Stature \ 
The Father is fix Foot high ; therefore the Son isftx 
Foot high alfo. 

(8.) Pride is i^iconjiftent with Innocence ; Angels 
have Innocence ; therefore they have no Pride. Or 
thus J Devils have Pride ; therefore they have not 
Innocence. 

i might multiply other Inftances of thefe con- 
nexive SyllogijmSy by bringing in all forts of ex- 
ceptivcj exclujlve, comparative, and modal Propo- 
fitions into the Compofition of them -, for all 
diefe may be wrought into conjun£live, as well as 
into fmple Syllogifins, and thereby we may render 

them 
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them complex. But it would wafte Time and Pa- 
per without equal Profit. 

Concerning thefe various Kinds of conjuniliv£ 
Syllc^ifms, take thefe two Obfervations. 

Obferv. I. Moft of them may be transformed 
into categorical Syllogifms by thofe who have a 
mind to prove the Truth of them that Way •, or 
they may be eafily converted into each other by 
changing the Forms of Speech. 

Obferv. II. Thefe tonjuncttve Syllogifms are fel- 
dom deficient or faulty in the Form of them ; for 
fuch a Dcficience would be difcovered at firft 
Glance generally by common Reafon, without 
any artificial Rules of Logick : The chief Care 
therefore is to fee that the major Propofition be true, 
upon which the whole Force of the Argument ufu- 
ally depends. 

Sect. VI. ' 

Of compound Syllogifms. 

WE properly call thofe compound Syllogifms which 
are made up of two or more ftngle Syllogifms ^ 
and may be refolved into them. The chief Kinds 
are thefe, Epicbirema^ Dilemma^ Profyllogifmusj 
and Sorites. 

I. Epichirema is a Syllogifm which contains the 
Proof of the major or minor, or both, before ic 
draws the Conclufion. This is often ufed in Writ- 
ing, in publick Speeches, and in common Con- 
veriation, that fo each Part of the Difcourfc may 
be confirmed and put out of Doubt, as it moves 

U 2 on 
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on toward the Conclufion, which was chiefly de- 
figned . Take this Inflance -, 

Sicknefs may be good for us ; for it weans us from 
the Pleafures of Life^ and makes us think of dy- 
ing \ 

But we are uneafy under Sicknefs^ which ap- 
pears by our Impatience^ Complaints^ Groanings^ 
&c. 

Therefore we are uneafy fometimes under that 
which is good for us. 

Another Inftance you may fee in Cicero*^ Oration 
in Defence of Miloy who had flain Clodius. His 
major Propofidon is, that it is lawful for one Man 
to kill another who lies in wait to kill him •, which 
he proves from the Cuftom of Nations y from natural 
Equity y Examples^ &c. his minor is, that Clodius 
laid wait for Milo ; which he proves by his Arms^ 
Guards^ &c. and then infers the Conclufion, that 
it was lawful for Milo to kill Clodius. 

II. A Dilemma is an Argument which divides 
the whole into all its Parts or Members by a dif 
jun^ive Propofition, and then infers fomething 
concerning each Part which is finally inferred con- 
cerning the whole. Inftances of this are frequent ; 
as. In this Life we mujl either obey our vicious In- 
clinations or refifi them : To obey them will bring Sin 
and Sorrow^ to reftfi them is laborious and painful ; 
Therefore w^ cannot be perfectly free from Sorrow or 
Pain in this Life. 

A Dilemma becomes faulty or ineffectual three 
Ways : Ftrji^ When the Members of die Divifion 
are not well oppofed, or not fully enumerated -, for 
then the major is falfe. Secondly y When what is 
afferted concerning each part is not juft ; for then 
the minor is not true, Thirdly j When it may be 

retorted 
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retorted with equal Force upon him who utters 
it. 

There was a famous ancient Inftancc of this 
Cafe wherein a Dilemma was retorted. Euathlus 
promifed Protagoras a Reward when he had taught 
him the Art of Pleadings and it was to be paid the 
firft Day that he gained any Caufe in the Court. 
After a confiderable time Protagoras goes to Law 
with Euathlus for the Reward, and ufes this Di- 
lemma •, Either the Caufe will go on my Side or on 
yours: If the Caufe goes on my Side^ you mufi pay 
me according to the Sentence of the Judge : If the 
Caufe goes on your Side^ you muft pay me according 
to your Bargain : Therefore whether the Caufe goes 
for me or agaiofi me you mufi pay me ths Reward. 
But Euathlus retorted this Dilemma thus : Either I 
Jballgain the Caufe or lofe it : If I gain the Caufe, 
then mthing will be due to you according to the Sen-' 
tence of the Judge : But if I lofe the Caufe, nothing 
will be due to you according to my Bargain : There- 
fore whether I lofe or gain the Caufe I will not pay 
yeu^ for nothing will be due to you. 

Note I. A Dilemma is ufually defcribed as tho* 
it always proved the Abfurdity, Inconvenience, or 
Unreafonablenefs of fome Opinion or Praftice ; 
and this is the moft common Defign of it •, but it 
is plain, that it may alfo be ufed to prove the Truth 
or Advantage of any thing propofed ; as. In Hea- 
ven we fhall either have Deftres or not : If we have 
no Deftres, then we have full Satisfaltion -, if we 
have De fires, they fhall be fatisfied as fafl as they 
arife ; therefore in Heaven we fhall be compleatly 
fatisfied. 

Note 2. This fort of Argument may be com- 
poled of three or more Members, and nwy be 
called a Trilemma. 

V3 III. A 
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til. A Profyllogifm is when two or more Syllo- 
gifms are fo conne<fted together, that the Con- 
cluiion of the former is the major or the minor of 
the following ; as, Blood canU think ; but the Sofil 
of Man thinks ; therefore the Soul of Man is not 
Blood ; but the Soul of a Brute is bis Blood acccM-jd- 
ing to the Scripture ; therefore the Soul (f Man is 
different from the Soul of a Brute. See another In- 
ftance in the Introdu£tion to this Treatife, p. 5. 

IV. A Sorites is when feveral middle Terms are 
chofen to conneft one another fucceffively in feve- 
ral Propofitions, till the laft Prqxrfidon connecfts 
^ \ its Predicate with the firft Subjeft. Thus, All 

Men of Revenge have their Souls often uneafy ; un- 
eafy Souls are a Plague to themfelves ; now to be 
pnes own Plague is Folly in the Extreme ; therefore 
fll Men of Revenge are extreme Fools. 

The Apoftle, Rom. viii. 29, gives us an Inftance 
of this fort of Argument if it were reduced to ex- 
aft Form : Whom Ije foreknew thofe he predeflinated y 
whom he predefiinated he called j whom he called he 
juftified y whom he juftified he glorified ; therefore 
whom he foreknew he glorified. 

To thefe Syllogifms it may not be ]iipiprop«" to 
add Indu5liony which is, when from feveral parti- 
cular Propofitions we infer one general ; as, ^he 
Doifrine of the Socinians cannot be proved from the 
Gojpelsy it cannct be proved from the A£ls of the 
ApoftleSy it cannot be proved from the EpiftleSy nor 
the Book of Revelations •, therefore /*/ cannot be proved 
from the New Tejiament. 

Note J This fort of Argument is often defeftive, 
becaufe there is not due Care .taken to enumerate 
gU the Particulars pn which the Conclufioa fhould 
depend, 

^ All 
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All thefe four Kinds of Syllogifms in this Seftion 
may be called redundant^ becaufe they have more 
than three Propofitions. But there is one fort of 
Syllogifm which is defe^ivcy and is called an En- 
tbymem^ becaufe only the Conclufion with one of 
the Premifles is expreft, while the other is fuppofed 
and referved in the Mind : Thus, T'bere is no true 
Religion without good Morals •, therefore a Knave 
cannot be truly religious : Or thus, // is our Duty to 
love our Neighbours as our Jelves ; therefore there 
are but few who perform their Duty. 

Note, This is the moft common fort of Argu- 
ment amongft Mankind both in Writing and in 
Speaking ; for it would take up :oo much Time, 
and too much retard the Difcourfe to draw out all 
our Arguments in Mood and Figure. Befides, Man- 
kind loves to have fo much Compliment paid to 
their Undcrftandings as to fuppofe that they know 
the Major or Minor , which is fupprefled and im- 
plied, when you pronounce the other Prcmils and 
the Conclufion. 

If there be any Debate about this Argument, 
the Syllogifm muft be compleated in order to try 
its Force and Goodncfs by adding the abfent Pro- 
pofition. 

Sect. VII. 

Of the middle Terms, of common Places or Topes, 
and Invention of Arguments. 

THE nextDivifion of Syllogifms is according 
to the middle Term, which is made ufe of in 
the Proof of any Propofition. Now the middle 
Term (as we have hmted before) is often called 
Argument, becaufe the Force of the Syllogifm de- 
pends upon it : We muft make a litde Delay here 

U4 to 
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to treat briefly of the Dodtrine of Topics or Places 
whence middle Terms or Arguments are drawn. 

All Arts and Sciences have fome general Sub^ 
jefts which belong to them, which are called To- 
pics, or common Places ; becaufe niiddle Terms arc 
borrowed, and Arguments derived from them for 
the Proof of their various Propofitions which we 
have occafion to difcourfe of. The Topics of 
Grammar are Etymology^ Noun, Verb, Conjiruiii- 
en. Signification, &c. The Topicks of Logic are 
Qenus, Species, Difference, Property, Definition, 
Drvifion, &c. The Topics of Ontology or Meta-^ 
fhyftcs are Caufe, Bffe^, A£tion, Paffion, Idenfu 
ty, Oppofition, SuhjeSt, AdjunS, Sign, &c. The 
Topics of Morality or Ethics are Law, Sin, Dur 
ty. Authority, Freedom of Will, Command, Threat- 
mng. Reward, Punijhment, &c. The Topics of 
Theology are God, thrift, faith, Hope, Worjhip, 
Salvation, &c. 

To thefe feveral Topics there belong particular 
Obfervations, Axioms, Canons or Rules *, which 
are laid down in their proper Sciences ; as. 

Grammar hath fuch Canqns, (viz.) fFords in a 
different Conftru£lion obtain a different Senfe. tFords 
derived from the fame Primitive may probably have 
fome Affinity in their original Meaning, &c. 

Canons in Logic are fuch as thefe. Every Part 
of a Diviftott fingly taken muft contain lefs than 
the Whcle. A Definition muft be peculiar and pro- 
per to the Thing defined. Whatever is affirmed or 
denyd of the Genus, may be affirmed or denied ofthi 
Species, &c. 

Metaphyftcal Canons arc fuch as thefe •, final 
Qaufes belong only to intelligent Agents. If a natural 
(ind neceffary Caufe operate, the Effect will follow, 

♦ A Camm is a Propofition declaring ibme PropertT of the SoKje^;i which 
{i Do^ exprp^ In t)ie Definitm vpivifion of itf 
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(^c. and there are large Catalogues of many more 
in each diftinfl: Science. 

Now it has been the Cuftom of thofe who 
teach Logick or Rbetorick to direft their Difciples, 
when they want an Argument, to confult the fc- 
veral Topics which are fuited to their Subjefl: of 
Difcourfe, and to rummage over the Definitions^ 
Divi/ions and Canons that belong to each Topic. 
This is called, the Invention of an Argument j and 
it is taught with much Solemnity in fome Schools. 

I grant there may be good Ufe of this Praftice 
for Perfons of a lower Genius, when they are to 
compofe any Difcourfe for the Publick ; or for 
tbofe of fuperior Parts to refrefh their Memory, 
and revive their Acquaintance with a Subjedt 
which has been long abfent from their Thoughts 5 
or when their natural Spirits labour under Indifpo- 
fition and Languor ; but when a Man of moderate 
Sagacity has made himfelf Matter of his Theme 
by juft Piligence and Enquiry, he has feldom need 
tp run knocking at the Doors of all the Topics that 
he may fiirnifh himfelf with Argument or Matter 
of fpeaking : And indeed it is only a Man of Scnfe 
and Judgment that can ufe common Places or To- 
pics well ; for amongft this Variety he only knows 
what is fit to be left out, as well as what is fit to 
bp fjpoken. 

By fome logical Writers this Bufinefs of Topics^ 
and Invention is treated of in fuch a manner with 
mathematical Figures and Diagrams, filled with 
the barbafou? technical Words, Napcas, Nipcis^ 
RopcoSy No/ropy tSc. as tho* an ignorant Lad were 
to be led mechanically in certain artificial Harnef- 
its and Trammels to find out Arguments to prove 
or refiDtc any Propofition whatfoever, without any 
rational Knowledge of the Ideas. Now there is 
jpp Need to throw Words pf Contempt on fuch 

9 Praftice j 
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a Praftice ; the very Defcription of it carries Re- 
proof and Ridicule in Abundance. 

Sect. VIII. 
Of fever al Kinds of Arguments and Demonflrations. 

WE proceed now to the Divifion of Syllo- 
giuns according to the middle ^erm ; and 
in this Part of our Treatife the Syllogifms them- 
felves are properly called Arguments^ and are thus 
diftributed. 

I. Arguments are called Grammatical Logical^ 
Metaphyftcaly Phyjical, Moral, Mechanical^ ^beo- 
logical, &c. according to the Art, Science, or Sub- 
jeft whence the middle Term or Topick is bor- 
rowed. Thus if we prove that no Man fhouldfteal 
from Us Neighbour b^ufc the Scripture forbids it, 
tbis is a theological Argument : If we prove it from 
the Laws of the Land, it is political ; but if we prove 
it from the Principles of Reafon and Equity, the 
Argument is moral. 

II. Arguments are either certain and evident, or 
doubtful and merely probable. 

Probable Arguments are thofe whofe Conclufi- 
fions are proved by fome probable Medium ; as, 
This Hill was once a ChurchTard, or a Field of 
Battle, becaufe there are many human Bones found 
here. This is not a certain Argument, for human 
Bones might have been conveyed there fome other 
Way. 

Evident and certain Arguments are called De- 
monjirqtions ; for they prove their Conclufions by 
clear Mediums and undoubted Principles ; and they 
are generally divided into thefe two Sorts. 

I. Demon* 



1 4 De^KMifliratiops a Priori^ which prove thp 
EfFeft by its neceflary Giufe ; a$, I proye the 
Scripture is infallifjy trucy becaufe it is the Word 
of Gody who cannot lye. 

2. Demonftrations a Pojleriorij which infer the 
Caufe from its neceflEuy EfFeft ; as, I infer there 
bath been the Hand of fome Artificer bere^ becaufe 
I fiod a curious Engine. Or, I mkr there is a God^ 
from the Works of his fVifdom in the vifible World. 

The laftof d^fe is called Demonjiratio rS orty 
becaufe it proves only the pxiftence of ^ Thing ; 
the firft is named Bemonjlratio rS «r/oTi, becaufe it 
(hews alfo the Caufe of its Exiftence. 

But NotCy That tbo' thefc two forts of ArgiK 
ments are moft peculiarly called Pemonftraiionsj 
yet generally any ftrong and convindng Argument 
obtains that Name ; and it is the Cuftom of Ma- 
thematicians to call all their Arguments Demon-^ 
ftrationsj from what Medium foever they derivq 
them. 

III. Arguments are divided into artificial and 
inartificial. 

An artificial Argument is taken from the Na- 
ture and Cjrcumflances of the Things 5 and if the 
Argument be ftrong it produces a natural Certain* 
ty 5 as The World was firft created by Gody becaufe 
noting can create itfelf 

Ap inartificiaf ^rgamtnt is the Teftimony of an- 
4>ther, and this 4s called original^ when our Infor- 
mation proceeds immediately from die Perfons 
concerned, or from JEyeor Ear-Witneffesof a Fad : 
it is caHcd Trj^itm when it is delivered by the 
Report of others. 

We have taken Notice before, that Teftimony 

18 either divine or hyman. If the human Tefti- 

fffopy ^be ftrong> it prodqces ^ moral Certainty % 

4 but 
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but divine Tcftimony produces a fupematural Cer- 
tainty which is &r fuperior. 

Notey Arguments taken from human Teftimony 
as well as from Laws and Rules of Equity , are cal- 
led moral ; and indeed the fame Name is alfo ap- 
plied to every fort of Argument which is drawn 
Irom the free ASions of Gody or the contingent Ac- 
tions of Men^ wherein we cannot arife to a natural 
Certainty^ but content ourfelves with an high De- 
gree of Probability, which in many Cafes is fcarce 
inferior to natural Certainty. 

IV, Arguments are either direSl or indirect. It 
fe a dire5i Argument where the middle Term is 
fuch as proves the Queftion itfclf, and infers that 
very Propofition which was the Matter rf En- 
quiry. An indireSf or oblique Argument proves or 
refutes fomc other Propofition, and thereby makes 
the Thing enquired appear to be true by plain 
Confequence. 

Several Arguments are called indireSl •, as, (i.) 
When fome contradiftory Propofition is proved 
to be falfe, improbable or impoflible : Or when 
upon Suppofition of the Falftiood or Denial of 
the original Propofition, fome Abfurdity is infer- 
red. This is called a Proof per impoffibiky or a 
ReduSlio ad abfurdum. (2.) When fome other 
Propofition is proved to be true which is lefs pro- 
bable, and thence it follows that the original Pro- 
pofition is true, becaufe it is more probable. This 
is an Argument ex magis probabili ad minus. (3.) 
When any other Propofition is proved upon which 
it was before agreed to yield the original Queftion. 
This is an Argument ex Conceffo. 

y. There is yet another Rank of Arguments 
which have Z.^/i;i Names 5 theh: true Diftindion 

is 
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is derived from the Topics or middle Terms which 
are ufed in them, tho' they are called an Addrefs 
to our Judgment^ our Faitbj our Ignorance^ our 
Profeffiony our Modefty^ and our Paffions. 

1. If an Argument be taken from the Nature 
or Exiftence of Things, and addrefled to the 
Reafin of Mankind^ it is called Argumentutn ad Ju- 
dicium. 

2. When it is borrowed from fome convincing 
Teftimony, it is Argumentutn ad Ftdem^ an Addre& 
to our Faith. 

3. When it is drawn from any infufEcient Afe- 
dium whatfoever, and yet the Oppofer has not Skill 
to refute or anfwer it, this is Argumentum ad Igno- 
rantiamj an Addrefs to our Ignorance. 

' 4. When it is built upon the profeft Principles 
or Opinions of the Perfon with whom we argue, 
whether thcfe Opinions be true or falfe, it is named 
^^dmmentum ad Hominem^ an Addrefs to our pro- 
^^ Principles. St. Paul often ufes this Argument 
when he reafons with the Jewsy and when he fays, 
/ fpeak as a Man. 

5. When the Argument is fetched from the 
Sentiments of fome wife, great, or good Men, 
whofe Authority we reverence and hardly dare 
oppofe, it is called Argumentum adVerecundiam^ an 
Addrefs to our Mgdefty. 

6. I add finally, when an Argument is borrow- 
ed from any Topics which are fuited to engage 
the Inclinations and PafTions of the Hearers on 
the Side of the Speaker, rather than to convince 
the Judgment, this is Argumentum ad Pajfionesy 
an Addrefs to the PaJJions j or if it be made pub- 
lickly, it is cajled ad Populum^ or an Appeal to the 
People. 

After 
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After all thefe Divifiofts of SyUegifm or Argu- 
ment arUing from the middle Ter^j there is one 
Diftift€tk>n proper to be mentioned which arifes 
from the Fremt^s. An Af^iment is called uni- 
form 'whtn both the i^rertiifles afe derived from the 
feme Springs of Knowkdge, whether it htSenfe^ 
ReafoHi Confciaufnefsj hUmmi Faitby or divine Faith : 
But when the two Premifles are derived from dif- 
ferent Springs of Kflowledge, it is called a mixt 
ArgufHent. 

Whether the Conclufion mull be called Human 
or Divine^ when CMie or both Premifles are Mat- 
ters cS Divine Faith but the Cbnclitfion is drawn by 
human Reajbn^ I leave to be difputed and deter- 
mined in the Schools of fhtology. 

Thus the fecond Chapter is finifhed, and a par- 
ticular Account given of all the chief Kinds or Syl- 
logifms or Arguments which are madfe ufe of among 
Men, or treated oiF in Logick^ together y&hh fecial 
Rules for the Formation of diem, as far as is ne- 
ceflary. 

If a Syllogifm agree with the Rules which are 
given for the Conftruftion and Regulation of it, 
it is called a true Argument : If it difagree with 
thefe Rutes, it is a Parahgifmy or falfe Argument: 
But when a falfe Argument puts on the Face and 
Appearance of a true one, then it is properly cal- 
led a Sopbifmer Fidlaty which (hall be the Subjcft 
of die nc3ft Chapten 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. m. 

The DoBrine ofSopbifms. 

FROM Truth nothing can really follow but 
what is true : Whenfoever therefore we find 
a falfe Conclufton drawn fi-om Premiffes which feem 
to be true» there muft be fome Fault in the De- 
ddftion or Inference ; or elfe one of the Premifles 
is not true in the Senfe in which it is ufed in that 
Argument. 

When an Argument carries the Face of Truth 
with it, and yet leads us into Miftake, it is a 
Sapbifm ; and there is fome Need of a particular 
Defcriptton of thefe fallacious Arguments, that we 
may with more Eafe and Readinefs deted: and 
folve them. 

Sect. L 
Of feveralKinds of Sopbifmsj and their Solution. 

AS the Rules of right Judgment and of good 
, Ratiocination often coincide with each 
odier, fo the Doftrine of Prejudices, which was 
treated of in the fecond Part of Logick^ has anti- 
dpated a great deal of what might be faid on the 
^uhje£t of Sophifms ; yet I ftiall mention the riioft 
remarkable Springs of falfe Argumentation^ which 
are reduced by Logicians to fome of the following; 
Heads. 



I. The 
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I. The firft fort of Sophifm is called Ignoratio 
Elencbi^ or a Miftake of the ^ejiion •, that is, 
when fomething elfe is proved which has neither 
any neceflary Conneftion w Inconfiftency with 
the Thing encjuired, and confequendy gives no 
Determination to the Enquiry, tho* it may fcem 
at firft Sfght to determine the Qqeftion 5 asy if 
any fhould conclude that St. Paul was not a na- 
tive Jew J by proving that he was born a Roman ; 
or if they fhould pretend* to determine that he was 
neither Romany nor JeWj by provbg that he was 
horn at Tarfus in Cilicia : Thefe Sophifms arc re- 
futed by (hewing that all thefe three may be true j 
for he was born of Jewt/h Parents in the City of 
Tar/us J and by fome peculiar Privilege granted to 
his Parents, or his native City, he was born a 
Denizen of Rome. Thus there is neither of thele 
three Charadlers of the Apoftle inconfiftent with 
each other, and therefore the proving one of them 
true does not refute the others. 

Or if the Queftion be propofed. Whether Excefs 
offline can be hurtful to him that drinks ity and the 
Sophifter (hould prove that // revives his Spirits^ 
it exhilarates his Soul, it gives a Man Courage y and 
makes him ftrong and a5live, and then he takes ir 
for granted that he has proved his Point. 

But the Refpondent may eafily fhew that tho* 
Wine may do all this, yet it may be finally hurtful 
loth to the Soul and Body of him that drinks it to 
excefs. 

Difputers when they grow warm are readj to 
run into this Fallacy: They drels up the Opmion 
of their Adverfary as they pleafe, and afcribe Sen- 
timents to him which he doth not acknowledge ; 
and when they have with a great deal of Pomp 
attacked and confounded thefe Images of Straw 
4 of 
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of their own making, they triumph over their 
Adverfary as tho' they had utterly confuted his 
Opinion. 

It is a Fallacy of the fame kind which a Difpu- 
tant is guilty of when he finds that his Adverfary 
is too hard for him, and that he cannot fairly 
prove the Queftion firft propofed -, he then with 
Slynefs and Subtilty turns the Difcourfe afide to 
fome other kindred Point which he can prove^ 
and exults in. that new Argument wherein his Op- 
ponent never contradifted him. 

The Way to prevent this Fallacy is by keeping 
the Eye fixt on the precife Point of Dilpute, and 
neither wandring from it ourfelves, nor fuffering 
our Antagonift to wander from it, or fubftitute any 
thing elfe in its Room. 

II. The next Sophifm is called Petitio Principii^ 
or a Suppofttion cfwbat is not granted •, that is, whea 
any Propofition is proved by the fame Propofition 
in other Words, or by fomething that is equally 
uncertain and difputed : As if any one undertake 
to prove that the human Soul is extended thro* all 
the Parts of the Body^ becaufe it refides in every 
Member^ which is but the fame Thing in other 
Words. Or if a Papifi fhould pretend to prove 
that his Religion is the only Catholick Religion^ and 
is derived from Chrift and his Apoflles^ becaufe it 
agrees with the Bo£lrine of all the Fathers of the 
Churchy all the holy Martyrs^ and all the Chriftian 
PTorld throughout all Ages : Whereas this is a great 
Point in Conteft, whether their Religion does agree 
with that of all the Antients and the primitive 
Chriftians, or no. 

III. That Sort of Fallacy which is called a 
Circle is very near akin to the Petitio Principii ; as, 

X whea 
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when one of the Premifles in a Syllogifm is quef- 
tioned and oppofed, and we intend to prove it 
by the Conclufion : Or, when in a Train of Syl- 
logifms we prove the laft by recurring to what 
was the Conclufion of the firft. The Papijls are 
famous it this Sort of Fallacy, when diey prove 
the Scripture to he the Word of God by the Authority 
or infallible Tejiimony of their Church -, and when 
they are called to Ihew the infallible Authority of 
their Churchy they pretend to prove it by the 
Scripture. 

IV. The next kind of Sophifm is called non 
Caufapro Causd^ or the Affignation of a faVe Caufe. 
This the Peripatetic Philofophers were guilty of 
continually, when they told us that certain Beings, 
which they called fuhftantial FormSj were the 
Springs of Colour, Motion, Vegetation, and the 
various Operations of natural Beings in the ani- 
mate and inanimate World -, when they informed 
us that Nature was terribly ajraid of Vacuum j and 
that th s was the Caufe why the Water would not 
feu ou: of a long Tube if it was turned upfide 
down : The Moderns as well as the Antients fall 
often into ihis Fallacy when they pofitively affign 
the Reafons of natural Appearances, without fuf- 
ficient Experiments to prove them. 

Aflrologers are over-run with this Sort of Falla- 
cies, and they cheat the People grofly by pretend- 
ing to tell Fortunes^ and to deduce the Caufe of 
the various Occurrences in the Lives of Men, 
from the various Pofttions of the Stars and Planet s, 
which they call Afpe5ts. 

When Comets and Eclipfes of the Sun and Moon 
are conftrued to fignify the Fate of Princes^ the 
Revolution of States, Famine, Wars and Calan)i- 

ties 
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ties of all Kinds, it is a Fallacy that belongs to 
this Rank oiSophifms. 

There is fcarce any thing more common in hu- 
man Life than this Sort of deceitful Argument. 
If any two accidental Events happen to concur, 
one is prefently made the Caufe of the other, if 
Titius wronged his Neighbour of a Guinea^ and in 
fix Months after he fell down and broke his Leg^ 
weak Men will impute it to the divine Vengeance 
on Tttius for his former Injuftice. This Sophifm 
was found alfo in the early Days of the World : 
For when holy Job was furrounded with uncommon 
A£feries^ his own Friends inferred, that he was a 
moft heinous Criminal^ and charged him with ag- 
gravated Guilt as the Caufe of his Calamities ; tho* 
God himfelf by a Voice from Heaven folved this 
uncharitable Sophifm, and cleared his Servant Job 
of that Charge. 

How frequent is it among yitrt^o impute 
Crimes to wrong Perfons ? We too often charge 
that upon the wicked Contrivance and premedi- 
tated Malice of a Neighbour, which arofe merely 
from Ignorance, or from unguarded Temper. 
And on the other hand, when we have a Mind to 
cxcufe ourfelvcs, we praftife the fame Sophifm, 
and charge that upon our Inadvertence or our Ig^ 
norance, which perhaps was defigned Wickedneft. 
What is really done by a Neceffity of Circumftan- 
ces, we fometimes impute to Choice : And again, 
we charge that upon Ncceflity, which was really 
defired and chofen. 

Sometimes a Perfon afts out of Judgment in 
Oppofition to his Inclination ; another Perfon 
perhaps a6b the fame Thing out of Inclinati(Mi» 
and againft his Judgment. It is hard for us to 
determine with AiTurance what are the inward 

X 2 Springs 
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Springs and fecret Caufes of every Man's Con- 
duft; and therefore we fhould be cautious and 
flow in paffing a Judgment, where the Cafe is 
not exceeding evident : And if we fhould miftake, 
let it rather be on the charitable than on the cenfo- 
rious Side. 

*Tis the fame Sophifm that charges mathemati- 
cal Learning with leading the Minds of Men to 
Scepticifm and Infidelity^ and as unjuflly accufes 
the new Philofophy of paving the Way to Herefy 
and Schifm. Thus the Reformation from Popery 
has been charged with the Murder and Blood of 
,J\SllionSj which in Truth is to be imputed to the 
Tyranny of the Princes and the Priejis^ who would 
not fuffer the People to reform their Sentiments 
and their Praftices according to the Word of 
God. Thus Cbriftianily in the primitive Ages 
was charged by the Heathens with all the Cala- 
mities which befel the Roman Empire^ becaufe 
the Chriitians renounced the Heathen Gods and 
Idols. 

The Way to relieve ourfelves from thefe So- 
phifms, and to fecure ourfelves from the Danger 
of tailing into them, is an honefl and diligent 
Enquiry into the real Nature and Caufes of Things, 
with a conflant Watchfulnefs againft all thofe Pre- 
judices that might warp the Judgment afide from 
Truth in that Enquiry. 

V. The next is called fallacia Accidentis^ or a 
Sophifm wherein we pronounce concerning the 
Nature and ejfential Properties of any Subjeft ac- 
cording to fomething which is merely accidental 
to it. This is akin to the former, and is alfo very 
frequent in human Life. So if Opium or the 
Peruvian Bark has been ufed imprudendy or un- 

(uccefsfully, 
5 
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fuccefsfully, whereby the Patient has received In- 
jury, fome weaker People abfolucely pronounce 
againft the Ufe of the Bark or Opium upon all 
Occafions whatfoevcr, and are ready to call them 
Poifon. So M'^ine has been the accidental Occa- 
fion of Drunkennefs and parrels ; Learning anjl 
Printing may have been the accidental Caufe of 
Sedition in a State ; the Reading of the Bible by 
Accident hath been abufed to promote Hereftes or 
dejiru5live Errors \ and for thefe Reafons they have 
been all pronounced evil things. Mahomet forbad 
his Followers the Ufe of IVine ; the Turks dif- 
courage Learning in their Dominions ; and the 
Papijis forbid the Scripture to be read by the Laity. 
But how very unreafonable are thefe Inferen- 
ces, and thefe Prohibitions which are built upon 
them! 

VL The next Sophifm borders upon the former 5 
and that is, when we argue from that which is true 
in particular Circumftances to prove the fame 
thing true ahfolutely^ fimply^ and abjlracled from 
all Circumftances \ this is called in the Schools a 
Sophifm a (ii^o fecundum quid ad di£lum ftrnpliciter ; 
as, *Tbat which is bought in the Shambles is eaten for 
Dinner \ raw Meat is bought in the Shambles •, there- 
fore raw Meat is eaten for Dinner. Or thus, Livy 
writes Fables and Improbabilities when he defcribes 
Prodigies and Omens \ therefore Livfs Roman Hif-- 
tory is never to be believed in any thing. Or thus, 
There may be fome Miftake of Tranfcribers in Jome 
Part of Scripture ; therefore Scripture alone is not a 
fafe Guide for our Faith. 

This Sort of Sophifm has its Reverfe alfo •, as, 

when we argue from that which is true fimply and 

abfolutely to prove the fame thing true in all parti- 

X 3 cular 
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ciilar Circumftances whatfoever * ; as \^ z Traytor 
fliould argue from the fixth Commandment, Thou 
Jhall not kill a Man^ to prove that he himfelf ought 
not to he hanged: Or if a Madman fhould tell me, 
J ought not to withhold his Sword from him^ he- 
caufe no Man ought to withhold the Property of an- 
other. 

Thcktwold&Species of Sophifms are eafily fojved 
by fhewing the Difference betwixt Things in their 
abfolute Nature^ and the fame Things furrounded 
with peculiar Circumftances^ and confidered in Re- 
gard to fpecial Times, Places, Perfons and Oc- 
cafions ; or by fhewing the Difference between 
a moral and a metaphyfical Unrverfality^ and that the 
Propofition will hold good in one Cafe, but not 
in the other. 

VII. The Sophifms of Compofttion and Divifton 
come next to be mentioned. 

The Sophijm of Compofttion is when we infer 
any thing concerning Ideas in a compounded Senfe^ 
which is only true in a divided Senfe. And when it 
is faid in the Gofpel that Chrift made the Blind to 
fee.^ and the Deaf to hear^ and the Lame to walk, 
we ought not to infer hence that Chrift performed 
Contradt5lions \ but thofe who were blind before 
were made to fee, and thofe who were deaf before 
were made to hear, ^c. So when the Scripture 
affures us the worft of Sinners may be faved^ it fig- 
nifies only that they who have been the worft of 
Sinners may repent and be faved, not that they 
fhall be faved in their Sins. Or if any one fhould 
argue thus, ^wo and three are even and odd \ five 

• Thii 18 arguing from a moral Univerfrlity which admits of fome Ex- 
ceptions, in the fame manner as may be argued from metafbjific^i or a M' 
ttiral, XJniverfality^ whicli admits of no Exceptions. 

m 
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are two and three ; therefore /'y^ are even and odd*^ 
Here that is very falfely inferred concerning two 
or three in Union, which is only true of them ^- 
vided. 

The Sophifm of Divifton is when we infer the 
lame Thing concerning Ideas in a divided Senfe, 
which is only true in a compounded Setfe ; as, if 
we fliould pretend to prove that every Soldier in the 
Grecian Army put an hundred thou/and Perftans to 
Flighty becaufe the Grecian Soldiers did fo. Or if 
a Man fhould argue thus •, five is one Number ; 
two and three are five ; therefore two and three arc 
one Number. 

This fort of Sophifms is committed when the 
Word All is taken in a colleifive and a diftributive 
Senfe, without a due Diftindtion -, as, if any one 
fliould reafon thus ; All the muftcal Infiruments oj the . 
Jewifh Temple made a noble Concert , The Harp was a 
muftcal Injirument of the Jewifh Temple 5 therefore 
the Harp made a noble Concert. Here the Word All 
in the Major is colleftive, whereas fuch a Conclu- 
fion requires that the Word All fhould be diftri- 
butive. 

It is the fame Fallacy when the univerfal Word 
All or No refers to Species in one Propofition, and 
to Individuals in another 5 as. All Animals were in 
Noah*j Ark ; therefore no Animals perifhed in the 
Flood : Whereas in the Premifs all Animals fignifies 
every kind of Animals j which does not exclude or 
deny the drowning of a thoufand Individuals. 

VIII. The laft fort of Sophifms arifes from our 
Abufe of the Ambiguity offFordsy which is the larg- 
eft and moft extenlive kind of Fallacy ; and in- 
deed feveral of the former Fallacies might be re- 
duced to this Head. 

X 4 When 
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When the Words cr Phrafes are plainly equivocalj 
they are called Sophifms of Equivocation ; as, if we 
Ihould argue thus, He that Jends forth a Book into the 
Lights defircs it to be read •, He that throws a Book 
into the Fire^ fends it into the Light •, therefore, he 
that throws a Book into the Fire deftres it to be read. 

This SophiAn, as well as the foregoing, and all 
of the like Nature are folved by fhewing the 
different Senfes of the Words, Terms or Phrafes. 
Here Light in the major Propofition fignifies the 
fublick View of the World ; in the minor it figni- 
fies the Brightnefs of Flame and Fire^ and therefore 
the Syllogifm has four Terms, or rather it has no 
middle Terms ^ and proves nothing. 

But where fuch grofs Equivocations and yimbi^ 
guities appear in Arguments, there is little Danger 
of impofing upon ourfelves or others. The great- 
eft Danger, and which we are perpetually expofed 
to in Reafoning, is, where the two Senfes or Sig- 
nifications of one Term are near akin, and not 
plainly diftinguifhed, and yet they are really fuf- 
ficiently different in their Senfe to lead us into 
great Miftakes, if we are not watchful. And in- 
deed the greateft Part of Controverfit^s in the fa- 
cred or civil Life arife from the different Senfes 
that are put upon Words, and the different Ideas 
which are included in them ; as has been fhewn at 
large in the firft Part of Logick, Chap. IV, which 
treats of fFords and Terms. 

There is after all thefe, another Sort of So- 
phifm which is wont to be called an imperfe^ Enu- 
merationj or z falfe Indu£fion^ when from a few Ex- 
periments or Obfervations Men infer general Theo- 
rems and univerliil Propofitions. But this is fuffi- 
clently noticed in the foregoing Chapter, where wc 
treated of that fort of Syllogifm which is called 
Indu^ion, 

Sject* 
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Sect. II. 

Two general Tejls of true Syllqgifms, and Methods 
of folving all Sopbifms. 

BEfides the fpecial Defcription of true Syllogifms 
^nd Sopbifms already given, and the Rules by 
which the one are framed, and the other refuted, 
there are thefe two general Methods of reducing 
all Syllogifms whatfocver to a T^eft of their Truth 
or Falfhood. 

I. The firft is, that the Premiffes muji (at leaft 
implicitly) contain tbe Conclufton ; or thus. One 
of tbe Premiffes mufi contain the Conclufton^ and 
the other mufi f}jew that the Conclufton is contained 
in it. The Reafon of this Rule is this ; When 
any Propofition is offered to be proved, it is ne- 
ceilary to find another Propofition which con- 
firms it, which may be called the containing Pro- 
pofition ; but becaufe the fecond mufl: not contain 
the firft in an exprefs manner, and in the fame 
Words *, therefore it is neceflary that a third or 
ofienftve Propofition be found out to fliew that 
the fecond Propofition contains the firft which 
was to be proved. Let us make an Experiment 
of this Syllogifm. TVbofoever is a Slave to his 
natural Inclinations is mtferable ; the wicked Man 
is a Slave to his natural Inclinations ; therefore the 
wicked Man is miferable. Here it is evident that 
the major Propofition contains the Conclufion; 



* It is confeHed that conditional and disjunpive major Propofitions do 
exprefly contain all that is in tbe Condufion ; but then it b not ia a eertaim 
pnd conc/ujive Manner, but only in a dn^iout Form of Speech^ and mingled 
with other Tcrms> and therefore it is not the/aim tftfnft Frifofitim* 

for 
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for under the general Charafter of a Slave to na- 
tural Inclinations^ a wicked Man is contained or 
included *, and the minor Propofition declares it ; 
whence tl^ Conclufton is evidently deduced that 
the wicked Man is miferable. 

In many affirmative Syllogifins we may fuppoie 
either tl^ major or the minor to contain the 
Conclufion, and the other to ihew it ; for there 
is no great Difference. But in negative ^yllo- 
gifms it is the negative Propofition that contains 
the Conclufion, and the affirmative Propofition 
fhews it ; as, every wife Man majters bis Paffians ; 
w> angry Man majters bis Paffians ; therefore no 
angry Man is wife. Here it is more natural to 
fiippofe the minor to be the containing Propofi- 
tion ; it is the minor implicitly denies Wtfdom 
concerning an angry Man^ becaufe maftering the 
Paffions is included in Wifdom^ and the major 
Ihews it. 

Note J This Rule may be applied to complex and 
eonjunilivej as well as Jimple Syllogifins, and is 
adapted to fhew the Truth or Fallhood of any of 
them. 

II. The fecond is this -, jis the Terms in every 
Syllogifm are ufually repeated twice^ fo they muft he 
taken precifely in the fame Senfe in both Places : 
For the greateft Part of Miftakes, that arife in 
forming Syllc^fms, is derived from feme little 
Difference in the Senfe of one of the Terms in 
the two Parts of the Syllc^ifm wherein it is ufed. 
Let us ccxifider the following Sophifms. 

I. It is a Sin to kill a Man ; a Murderer is a 
Man ; therefore it is a Sin to kill a Murderer. 
Here the Word Kill in the firft Propofition fig- 
nifies to kill unjujily^ or without a Law ; in the 
Conclufion it is token abfolutely for putting a 

Mob 
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Man to Death in general, and therefore the Inference 
is not good. 

2. PFhat I am, you are not ; but 1 am a Man ; 
therefore you are not a Man. This is a relative 
Syllogifm : But if it be reduced to a regular cate- 
gorical Form, it will appear there is Ambiguity in 
the Terms, thus ; What I am, is a Man ; you are 
not what Iam\ therefore jy^« are not a Man. Here 
v)hat lam, in the major Propofition, is taken fpe^ 
cifically for my Nature*, but in the minor Propo- 
fition the fame Words are taken individually for my 
Perfon ; therefore the Inference muft be falfe, for 
the Syllogifm doth not take the Term *tx;hat I am 
both Times in the fame Senfe. 

3. He that fays you are an Animal, fays true ; but 
he that fays you are a Goofe, fays you are an Animal \ 
therefore he that fays you are a Goofe, fays true. In 
the major Propofition the Word Animal is the 
Predicate of an incidental Propofition ; which in- 
cidental Propofition being affirmative renders the 
Predicate of it particular, according to Chap. IL 
Se£l. 2. Axiom. 3. and confequently the Word 
Animal there fignifies only human Animality. In 
the minor Propofition, the Word Animal, for the 
fame Reafon, fignifies the Animality of a Goofe ; 
thereby it becomes an ambiguous Term, and unfit 
to build the Conclufion upon. Or if you fay, the 
Word Animal in the Minor is taken for human 
Animality, then the Minor is evidently falfe. 

It is from this h&genw^Teft of Syllogifms that 
we derive the Cuftom of the Refpondent in an- 
fwering the Arguments of the Oppottent, which is 
to diftinguifti upon the major or minop? Propofiti- 
on, and declare which Term is ufed in two Senfcs, 
and in what Senfe the Propofition may be true, 
and in what Senfe it is ^alfe. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Some general Rules to dire£t our Reajoning. 

MOST of the general and fpedal Diredions 
.given to form our Judgments aright in the 
preceding Part of hogick might be rchearfed here ; 
for the Judgments which we pafs upon Things are 
generally built on fome fecret Reafoning or Argu- 
gument by which the Propofition is fuppofed to be 
proved. But there may be yet fome farther Af- 
fiftances given to our reafoning Powers in their 
Search after Truth, and an Obfervation of the fol- 
lowing Rules will be of great Imponance for that 
End. 

L Rule. Jccujioni yourfehes to clear and diftinSt 
Ideas^ to evident Propofttions^ toftrong and convin- 
cing Arguments. Converfe much with thofe Friends, 
and thofe Books, and thofe Parts of Learning 
where you meet with the greateft Clearnefs of 
Thought and Force of Reafoning. The mathe- 
matical Sciences, and particularly Arithmeticky 
Geometryy and Mechanicks abound with thefe Ad- 
vantages : And if there were nothing valuable in 
them for the Ufes of human Life, yet the very 
fpeculative Parts of this fort of Learning are well 
worth our Study -, for by perpetual Examples 
they teach us to conceive with Clearnefs, to con- 
ned our Ideas and Propofitions in a Train of De- 
pendence, to reafon with Strength and Demon- 
• Itration, and to diftinguifh between Truth and 
Falfhood. Something of thefe Sciences fhould be 
ftudied by every Man. who pretends to Learning, 
and that (as Mr. Locke exprcffes it) not fo much to 

make 
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make us Mathematicians^ as to make us reafonable 
Creatures. 

We fhould gain fuch a Familiarity with Evi- 
dence of Perception and Force of Reafoning, and 
get fuch a Habit of difcerning clear Truths, that 
the Mind may be foon offended with Obfcurity 
and Confulion : Then we (hall (as it were) natu- 
rally and with Eafe reftrain our Minds from rafli 
Judgment, before we attain juft Evidence of the 
Propofition which is offered to us 1 and we fhall 
with the fame Eafe, and (as it were^ naturally feize 
and embrace every Truth that is propofed with juft 
Evidence. 

This Habit of conceiving clearly ^ of judging 
juftly^ and of reafoning well, is not to be attained 
merely by the Happinefs of Conftitution, the 
Brightnefs of Genius, the beft natural Parts, or 
the beft Colleftion of logical Precepts. It is 
Cuftom and Practice that muft form and eftablifh 
this Habit. We muft apply ourfelves to it till 
we perform all this readily, and without refieft- 
ing on Rules. A coherent thinker y and a ftri£l 
Reafoner is not to be made at once by a Set of 
Rules, any more than a good Painter or Mufician 
may be formed extempore by an excellent Ledhire 
on Mufick or Painting. It is of infinite Impor- 
tance therefore in our younger Years to be taught 
both the Value and the Pratlice of conceiving 
clearly and reafoning right: For when we are 
grown up to the middle of Life, or paft it, it is 
no Wonder that we fliould not learn gocd Rea- 
foning, any more than that an ignorant Clown 
fhould not be able to learn fine Language, Dane- . 
ing, or a courtly Behaviour, when his n ftic Airs 
have grown up with him till the Age of Forty, 

For 
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For want of this Care fome Perfons of Rank and 
Education dwell all tiurir Days among obfcure 
Ideas ; they conceive and judge always in Confufi- 
on, they take weak Arguments for Demonftration, 
they are led away with the Difguifes and Shadows 
of Truth. Now if fuch Perfons happen to have 
a bright Imagination, a Volubility of Speech, and 
a Copioufnefs of Language, they not only impofe 
many Errors upon their own Underftandings, but 
they (lamp th« Image of their own Miftakes up- 
on their Neighbours alfo, and fpread their Errors 
abroad. 

It is a Matter of juft I^amentation and Pity ta 
eonfider the Weaknefs of the common Multitude 
of Mankind in this Refpeft, how they receive any 
thing into their AiRnt upon the moft trifling 
Grounds. True Rcafoning hath very little Share 
in forming their Opinions. They refift the moft 
convincing Arguments by an obftinate Adherence 
to their Prejudices, and believe the moft impro- 
bable Things with the greateft Aflurance. They 
talk of the abftrufcft Myfteries, and determine 
upon them with the utmoft Confidence, and with- 
out juft Evidence either from Rcafon or Revela- 
tion. A confufed Heap of dark and inconfiftent 
Ideas make up a good Part of their Knowledge in 
Matters of Pbilofopky as well as Religion^ having 
never been taught the Ufe and Value of clear and 
juft Reafoning. 

Yet it muft be ftill confeft that there are fome 
Myfteries in Religion ^ both natural znd revealed^ as 
well as fome ahftrufe Points in Pbilcfopbyj where- 
in the Wife as well as the Unwife muft be con- 
tent with obfcure Ideas. There are feveral Things, 
cfpccially relating to the invifible World, which 
are unfearchable in our prefent State, and there- 
fore we muft believe what Revelation plainly dic- 
tates. 
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tates, tho* the Ideas may be obfcure. Reafon it 
fclf demands this of us •, but we fliould feek for 
the brighteft Evidence both of Ideas, and of the 
Connexion of them, wherefoever it is attainable. 

II. Rule. Enlarge your general Acquaintance 
tvitb Things daily ^ in order to attain a rich Furniture 
cfTopicks^ or middle Terms ^ whereby thofe Propoft^ 
tions which occur may be either proved or di^rovedi 
but efpecially meditate and enquire with great Dili- 
gence and ExaStnefs into the Nature^ Properties^ Cir-- 
cumftances and Relations of the particular SubjeSl about 
which you judge or argue. Confider its Caufes, Ef- 
fefts, Confequences, Adjunfts, Oppofites, Signs, 
^c. fo far as is needful to your prefent Purpofe. 
You fhould furvey a Queftion round about, and 
on all Sides, and extend your Views as far as pof- 
fible, to every Thing that has a Connexion with it. 
This Pradlice has many Advantages in it ; as, 

2, It will be a Means to fuggeft to your Minds 
proper Topicks for Argument about any Propofi- 
tion thati|felates to the fame Subjeft. 

2. It will enable you with greater Readinefs and 
Juftnefe of Thought to give an Anfwer to any 
fudden jQueftion upon that Subjeft, whether it 
arifes in your own Mind, or to be propofed .by 
others. 

3. This will inftma you to give a plainer and 
fpeedier Solution of any Difficulties that may at- 
tend the Theme of your Difcourfe, and to refute 
the Objeftions of thofe who have efpoufed a con- 
trary Opinion. 

4. By fuch a large Survey of the whole Sub- 
jeft in all its Properties and Relations, y( u will be 
better fecured from Inconfiftencies, /. e. from af- 
ferting or denying any thing in one Place, which 
comradi£ts what you have aljferted or denied in an- 
other: 
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other: And to attain thefc Ends, an Extenfivencft 
of Underftanding and a large Memory are of un- 
Ipeakable Service. 

One would be ready to wonder fometimes how 
eafily great and wife, and learned Men are led in- 
to Affertions in fome Parts of the fame Treatife, 
which are found to be fcarce confiftent with what 
they have aflerted in other Places : But the true 
Reafon is the Narrownefs of the Mind of Man, 
that it cannot take in all the innumerable Proper- 
ties and Relations of one Subjefl: with a fingle 
View ; and therefore whilft they are intent on one 
particular Part of their Theme, they bend all their 
Force of Thought to prove or difprove fome Pro- 
pofition that relates to that Part, without a fufR- 
cient Attention to the Confequences which may 
flow from it, and which may unhappily affed: an- 
other Part of the fame Subjeft, and by this Means 
they are fometimes led to fay things which are in* 
confiftent. In fuch a Cafe the great Dealers in Dif- 
pute and Controverfy take Pleafure to caft Non- 
fenfe and Self-Contradi£lion on their Aiitagonift 
with huge and hateful Reproaches. For my part, 
I rather chufe to pity human Nature, whofe ne- 
ceflary Narrownefs of Underftanding expofes us 
all to fome Degreies of this Frailty. But the moft 
extenfive Survey poflible of our whole Subjed is 
the beft Remedy againft it. It is our jud^g 
and arguing upon a partial View of Things^ 
that expofes us to Miftakes, and puflies us into 
Abfurdities, or at leaft to the very Borders of 
them. 

III. Rule. Infearching the Knowledge of 'Things^ 
always keep the frecife Point of tb^ prefent ^lef 
tion in your Eye. Take heed that you add nothing to 
it while you are arguing, nor omit any Part of it. 

Watch 
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Watch carefully left any new Ideas (lide in to 
mingle themfelvcs either with the Subjedl or the 
Predicate. See that the Queftion be not altered 
by the Ambiguity of any Word taken in different 
Scnfes ; nor let any fecret Prejudices of your own, 
or the fophiftical Arts of others, cheat ybur Un- 
derftanding by changing the Queftion, or (huf- 
fling in any thing elfe in its room. 

And for this End it is ufeful to keep the precife 
Matter of Enquiry zifimple as may be, and difeft" 
gaged from a CompHcatiofi of Ideas^ which do ndi 
neteflarily belong to it. By admitting a Complica- 
tion of Ideas, and taking tod manj^ Things at once 
into CHie Queftion, the Mind is fometimes dazzled 
and bewildered ; and the Truth is loft in fuch a 
Variety and Cbnfufibn of Ideas ; whereas by li- 
miting and narrowing the Queftion^ you take a 
fuller Survey of the whole of it. 

By keeping the fingle Point of Enquiry in our 
cbnftantViewi we Ihall be feciired from fudden, 
rafti, and impertinent Refponfes and Determina- 
tions, which fdme have obtruded inftead of So- 
lutions and iblid Anfwers^ before they perfedtly 
know the Queftions; 

. IV. RiJLE. When jini have exaBly confiderei 
tiSe precife Point of Enquiry^ or what is unknown in 
ibi ^ejlionj then conftder whaty and how much yoil 
kmm already of this ^eftion^ or of the Ideas and 
terms of wbith it is compfed. It is by a Compari- 
fin of the known and unknown Parts of the Quef- 
tian together, that you find what Reference the 
Pirt known hath unto, or what Connexion it hath 
Irith the Thing that is fought : Thofe Ideas where- 
by die known and unknown Parts of the QuefKoii 
itfe conncfted, will fiirnifh you with middlcTcrrfti 

y * 
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or Arguments whereby the Thing propofed may 
be proved or difproved. 

In this Part of your Work, {"viz.) Comparing 
Ideas together J take due time, and be not too hafty 
to come to a Determination, efpecially in Points 
of Importance. Some Men when they fee a little 
Agreement or Difagreement between. Ideas, they 
prefume a great deal, and fo jump into the Con- 
clufion : This is a Ihort Way to Fancy, Opinion 
And Conceit, but a moft unfafe and uncertain Way 
to true Knowledge and Wifdom. 

V. Rule. In cbufing your middle Terms or Ar^ 
guments to prcwe any ^eftion^ always take fucb To- 
pes as are fureji, and lea fi fallible y and which carry 
the greatefi Evidence and Strength with them. Be 
not fo ibllicicous about the Number-, as the Weight 
of your Arguments, efpecially in proving any Prp- 
polition which admits of natural Certaintyy or of 
compleat Demonftratton. Many times we do In- 
jury to a Caufe by dwelling upon trifling Argu- 
ments. We amufe our Hearers with Uncertain- 
ties by multiplying the Number of feeble Reafon- 
ings, brfore we mention thofe Yfhich are more 
fubflantial, conclufive and convincing. And too 
often we yield up our own Aflfent to mere • pro- 
bable Arguments, where certain Proofs may be ob* 
taincd. 

Yet it muft be confefled there are many Cafes 
wherein the growing Numker of probable Arguments 
increafes the Degree of Probability, , and gives ^ 
great and fufficient Confirmation to the Truth 
which.is fought ; as, 

(i..) When we are enquiring the true^ S^nf^ of 
any Word or Phrafe, we are more confirmed in 
$hQ Signification of it by finding the ^.me.Ex- 

prefSon 
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piTflion fo ufed in feveral Authors, or in feveral 
Places of the lame Author. 

(2.) When we are feaching out the true Mean- 
ing or Opinion of any Writer* or enquiring into 
any facred Doftrine of Scripture, we come to a 
furer Determination of the Truth by feveral di- 
feinft Places wherein the fame Thing is exprcfled 
or plainly implied ; bccaufe it is not fo probable 
that an honeft Ikilful Reader (hould miftake the 
Meaning of the Writer in m.any Places, as he may 
in one or two. 

(3.) V/hen we would prove the Importance of 
any fcriptural Dodlrine or Duty, the Multitude 
of Texts, wherein it is repeated and inculcated upon 
the Reader, feems naturally to inftruft us that it is 
a Matter of greater Importance, than other Things 
which are but flightly or fingly mentioned in the 
Bible. 

(4.) In fearching out Matters of Faft in Times 
paft or in diftant Places (in which Cafe moral Evi- 
dence is fufEcient, and moral Certainty is the ut- 
moft which can be attained) here we derive a 
greater Affurance of the Truth of it by a Num- 
ber of Perfons, or a Multitude of Circumftances 
concurring to bear Witnefs to it. 

(5.) From many Experiments in natural Philo*- 
fophy we more fafely infer a general Theorem^ 
than we can from one or two. 

(6.) In Matters which require prefent Pradice^ 
both facred and civil, we muft content ourfelves 
oftentimes with a mere Preponderation of probable 
Rcafons or Argunients. Where there are feveral 
Reafons on each Side, for and againft a Thing 
that is to be done or omitted, a fraall Argument 
added to the Heap may juftly turn the Balance on 
One Side, and determine the Judgment, as I have 
tioHBtd in the Second Part of Logick. 

Y2 To 
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To conclude ; a growing Acquaintance with 
Makers of Learning, and a daily Improvement of 
our Undcrftandings in Affairs human and divine, 
will beft teach us to judge and diftinguifh in what 
Cafes the Number of Arguments adds to their 
Weight and Force: It is only Experience can fully 
inform us when we muft be determined by probable 
Topcksy and when we muft feck and expedt De- 
tnonjiratiotts. 

VI. RuLB. Prove your Conclufton (as far as 
fojftble) by fame Propofitions that are in tbemfehes 
more plain^ evident^ and certain than the Conclufton ; 
or at leafi fuch as are inore known^ and more intelli- 
gible to the Perfon whom you would convince. If we 
neglefl: this Rule^ we fliall endeavour to enlighten 
that which is cA)fcure by fomething equally or 
more obfcure, and to confirm that which is doubt^^ 
fill by fomething equally or more uncertain. Com- 
mon Senfe diftates to all Men, that it is impoffiblc 
to eftablilh any Truth, and to convince others 
of it, but by fomething that is better known to 
them than that Truth is. 

VII. Rule. Labour in all your Arguings to en-- 
lighten the Underjianding^ as well as to conquer and 
captivate the Judgment. Argue in fuch a manner 
as may give a natural, diftinft, and folid Know- 
ledge of Things to your Hearers, as well as to 
force their Affent by a mere Proof of the Que- 
llion. Now to attain this End, the chief Topick 
or Medium of your Demonftration fliould be fetched, 
as much as poflible, from the Nature of the Thing 
to be proved, or from thofe Things which are moft 
naturally conneded with it. 

Cecme- 
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Geometricians lometimes break this Rule widiout 
Neceffity, two Ways, (viz.) 

1. When they prove one Propofition only by 
ihewing what Ablurdities will follow if the con- 
tradidlory Propofition be fwppofed or admitted ; 
This is called Redutlio ad ahfurdum ♦, or Demm-- 
ftratio per impqffibile ; as for Inftance, When they 
prove all the Radii of a Circle to be equals by fup- 
pofing one Radius to be Ipngcr or Ihortcr than 
another, and then Ihewing what abfurd Confe- 
quences will follow. This, I confels, forces the 
Aflent, but it does not enlighten the Mind by 
fliewing the true Reafon andCaufe why all Radii are 
e^ualy which is derived from the very Conftmc**^ 
tion of a Circle : For fince a Circle is formed by 
fixing one End of a ftrait Line in the Centre^ 
and moving the other End round (or, which is all 
one, by Compafles kept open to a certain ExtentJ 
it follows evidendy that every Part of the Cir-. 
cumference being thus dcfcribed muft be equally 
diftant from the Centre, and therefore the Radii 
which are Lines from the Centre to the Qrcum- 
fcrence, muji be all equal. 

2. Geometricians forget this Rule when diey 
heap up many far-fctchcd Lines, Figures and Pro- 
ponions to prove fome plain, fimple and obvi- 
ous Propofition. This is called a Demtmjtration 
per aliena &f remota^ or an Argument from unna- 
tural and remote Mediums: As if in order to prove 
the Radii of a Circle are all equal I (hould make 
fcveral Triangles and Squares about the Circle, 

* Nottt This Rule chiefly refers to the Eftablifimtnt of fonieTroth» nn 
ther than to the Refutation of Error* It it a very common and niefolWay 
•f arguing to refute a falfe Propofition, by ihewiiif! what evident FaUhoo4 
or Abfurdity will follow from it : For what Piopofitioa Ibever ii really ab* 
furd and ^Ife, does eft*e£tualiy prove that Piindple to be ftMt bam whitli 
h is derived ; ia that this Way of itfuting an Error i» not ib uioa^y called 
MuSio ad ai/urdtmu 

Y 3 and 
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aiid then form fome Properties and PropoBtions 
of Squares and Triangles prove that the Radii of 
a Circle are equal. 

Yet it muft be confeffed, that fometimes fuch 
Quefticns happen, that it is hardly poffible to 
prove diem by direct Arguments drawn from the 
Nature of Tilings, ^c. and then it may not only 
be lawful, but neceflary to ufe indirect Proofs^ and 
jirguments drav/n from remoU Mediums^ or from 
ikt Jbfurdity of the contradictory Suppofttions. 

Such indirect and remote Arguments may alfo be 
fometimes ufed to confirm a Propofition \^hich has 
been before proved by Arguments more dire£t and 
immediate. 

VIII. Rule. Thoi^h Arguments (hould give 
l^ight to the Subjedt, as well as conftrain the Af- 
Ipnt, yet you miil learn to diftinguijh well between 
an Explication md an Argument -, and neither im^ 
pofe upon yourfelves^ nor fuffer your/elves to be im- 
pofed upon by others, by mijlaking a mere Illuftration 
for a convincing Reafon. 

Axioms themfelves, or Self-evident Propofitions 
may want an Explication or Ulujiration, tho' they 
are not to be proved by Reafoning. 

Similitudes and Allufims have oftentimes a very 
happy Influence to explain fome difficult Truth, 
and to render the Idea of it familiar and eafy. 
Where the Refemblance is juft and accurate, the 
Jjifluence of a Simile may proceed fo far as to 
fhew the Poffibility of the Thing in Queftion : 
But Similitudes itjuPc not be taken as a folid Proof 
of the Truth or Exiflence of thofe Things to 
which they have a Refemblance. A too great 
Deference paid to Similitudes^ or an utter Rejec- 
tion of them feem to be two Extremes, and ought 
to be avoided. The late ingenious Mr. Locke j 
' evcA 
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even in his Enquiries after Truth, makes great 
Ufe of Similes for frequent Illuftration, and is very 
happy in the Invention of them, tho* he warns us 
dfo Ijft we miftake them for conclufive Argu- 
ments. 

Yet let it be noted here, that a Parable or a Sr- 
militude ufed by any Author, may give a fufficient 
Proof of the true Senfe and Meaning of that Au- 
thor, provided that we draw not this Similitude 
beyond the Scope and Defign for which it wasi 
brought •, as when our Saviour affirms. Rev. iii. ?. 
I 'ivill come on thee ds a Thief i this will plainly 
prove that he defcribes the Unexpe5lednefs of bis 
Appearance^ tho' it will by no means be drawn to 
fignify any Injuftice in his Deftgn. 

IX. Rule. In your whole Courfe of Reafoning 
keep your Mind fincerely intent in the Purfuit of 
Truth •, and follow folid Argument wherefoever it 
leads you. Let not a Party Spirit ^ or any Paf 
fton or Prejudice whatfoever, flop or avert the 
Current of your .Reafoning in Quefl of true 
Knowledge. 

When you are enquiring therefore into any Sub- 
jeft, maintain a due Regard to the Arguments and 
Obje5lions on both Sides of a Queflion : Confi- 
der, compare, and balance them well before you 
determine for one Side. It is a frequent, but a 
very faulty Practice to hunt after Arguments only 
to make good one Side of a Queftion, and en- 
tirely to neglcd: and refufe thofe which favour the 
other Side. If we have not given a due Weight 
to Arguments on both Sides, we do but wilfully 
mifguide our Judgment, and abufe our Reafon, 
by forbidding its Search after Truth. When we 
efpoufe Opinions by a fecret Biafs on the Mind 
thro' the Influences of Fear^ Hope^ Honour^ Cre^ 

Y 4 dit. 
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JiS^ Intertfiy or any other Prejudice^ and then ieek 
Aliments only to fupporc thole Opinkxis, we 
have neither done our P'Jty to God or to our 
jfelves ; and it is a Matter of mere Chimce if we 
ilumble upon Truth in our Way to Eafe and Pre-: 
ferment. The Power of Reafoning was ^ven us 
by our Maker for this very End, to furfue ^rutb \ 
and we abuie one of his ridieft Gifts, if we bafely 
yield it up to be led aftray by any of the mean- 
er Powers of Natqre, or the perifliii^ Interefts 
of this Life. Reafon itielC if honeftly obned, 
will lead us to receive the divine Revelalion of the 
Gofpdt where it is di^ly propoied, and this wil^ 
|bew )» die Path of Life everlafting^ 
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L O G I C K. 

Of Dijpojtim and Method. 

IT is not merely a clear and diftinSl Idea, a 
well-formed Propofttiony or a juft Argument^ 
that is fufficient to fearch out and communi- 
cate the Knowledge of a Subjeft. There mult 
be a Variety and Series of them difpofed in a due 
manner in order to attain this End: And there- 
fore it is the Defign of the lajt Fart of Logick to 
teach us the Art of Method. It is that muft fecui^ 
our Thoughts from that Confufion, Darknefs, and 
Miftake which unavoidably attend the Meditations 
and Difcourfcs even of the brighteft Genius who 
delpifes the Rules of it, 

1. We (hall here confider the Nature of Me* 
tbodj and the fever al kinds of it. 

2. Lay down the general Rules of Method^ with 
^ few Particulars under them. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Nature of Method, and the feveral 
Kinds of ir, (viz.) Natural and Arbitrary, 
Synthetic and Analytic. 

MEthod^ taken in the largeft Senfe, implied 
the placing of feveral Things j or performing 
feveral Operations in fuch an Order as is moft conve^ 
nient to attain fome End fropofed : And in this Senfe 
it is aipplied to all the Works of Nature and Art, 
to alt the divihe Affairs of Creation a*ld Provi- 
dence ; and to the Artifices, Schemes, Contrivances 
and Pradlices of Mankind, whether in natural, 
civil, or facred Affairs. 

Now this orderly Difpofition of Things includes 
the Ideas of* Prior j Pojierior^ and Simultaneous •, of 
Superior^ Inferior^ and Equal •, o{ Beginnings Endy 
and Middle, &c. whicA are defcribed more par- 
ticularly among iht general Affe5lims of Being iti 
Ontology. 

But in Logick Method is ufually taken in a more 
Kmited Senfe^ and the Nature of it is thus de- 
fcribed : Mediod is the t>ifpofition of a Variety of 
Thoughts ofi any SuhjeSl in fuch Order as may befi 
ferve to find out unknown Truths^ to explain and 
confirm Truths that are known, of to fix them in the 
Memory. 

It is difiributed into two genei^t Kinds, {viz.) 
Natural and Arbitrary. 

Natural Method is that which obferves the Or- 
der of Nature, and proct?eds m fuch a manner as 
that the Knowledge of the Things which fdlow 
depends in a great m^aiure on the Things which 
go before, and this is twofold, {viz.) Synthetic 

and 
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and Analytic^ which are fomctimes called Synthefis 
and Analyfis *. 

Synthetick Method is that which begins with the 
Parts f , and leads onward to the Knowledge of 
the Whole •, it begins with the moll fimple Princi- 
ples, and gfeneral Truths, and proceeds by degrees 
so that which is drawn from them or compounded 
of them : And therefore it is called the Method of 
Compofition. 

Analytic Method takes the whole Compound as 
it finds it, whether it be a Species or an Individualy 
and leads us into the Knowledge of it by refolv- 
ing it into its firft Principles or Parts, its generic 
Nature, and its fpecial Properties -, and therefore 
it is called the Method of Refolution. 

As fynthetic Method is generally ufed in teach- 
ing the Sciences after they are invented , fo 

* The Word Analyifii has three or Ibur Senlei, which it may not be im- 
proper to take Notice of here* 

' I. It fignifies the general and particular Heads of a Difcourfe, with thdr 
noMtual Conne£lionsy both co-ordinate and fubordinate, drawn out by way of 
Abftra(fl into one or more Tables, wliich are frequently placed like an Index 
at the Beginning or End of a Book. 

2. It figniHes the rcfolving of a Difcourfe into its various Subjefts and 
Arguments, as when any Writing of the ancient Prophets is refolved into the 
fropbeiical, hifiwitBl^ doBrinaly and ^r«^/Vtf/ Parts of it ; it is faid to be tf»tf« 
lyjed in general. When a Sentence is diitinguiiht into the Noum, the yifbt, 
Fronount, Adverbs , and other Particlet of Sp««ch which compofe it, then it it 
iald to be analyfed grammaticaliy. When the fame Sentence is diftinguiihed 
into Suhjecl and Predicate, PropofiHon, Argument, AB, Oije^, Caufi, EffeS, 
Adjunei, Ol>pofite, Sec, then it is analyfed logically and metapbyfically* This 
lift i? what is chi«!fly meant in the theological Schools, when they fpeak of 
analyfing a text of Scripture, 

3. Analyfii fignifics particularly the Science of Algebra, wherein a Que- 
ilion being propofed, one or more Letten, as, x, y, », or Vowels, as tf, *, /• 
iScc* ore made ufe of to fignify the unknown Number, which being intermin- 
gled with (evcral known Numbers in the Queftion, is at Jaft by the Rules of 
Art fepa rated or rektfed from that Entanglement, and its particular Value It 
found out by Hiewing its Equation, or Equality to fome knewn Number* 

4. It (ignifios analytical Method, as here explained in Logick, 

t Note, It is confeft that Svnthejt often begins with the Genus, and pro- 
ceeds to the Species and Individuals, But the Genus or generic Nature is then 
confidered only as a pbyfical or ejfenti at Part of the Species, tho* it be fome* 
times called an univerjal or logical JVhole* Thus fynthetic Method nmatiitxi 
its own Defcription ftiil, for it begins with the PsrtSf and proceeds to the 
H^hol: which is compofed of them* 

analytic 
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analytic is molt praftifed in finding out Things 
unknown. Though it mud be confeft that both 
Methods are fbmetimes employed both to find out 
Truth and to communicate it. 

If we know the Parts of any Subjeft cafier and 
better than the Whole, we confider the Farts 
diftinftly, and by putting them together we come 
to the Knowledge of the Whole. So in Grammar 
we learn firft to know Letters^ we join them to 
make Syllables j out of Syllables we compofe IVordsy 
and out of Words we make Sentences and Difcourfiu 
So the Phyftcian or Apothecary knows the Nature 
and Powers of his Simples^ (viz.) his Drugs^ his 
Herbs^ his Minerals^ 8cc. and putting them t<^- 
thcr, and confidering their feveral Virtues, he find3 
what will be the Nature and Powers of the Bolusj 
or any compound Medicine : This is the fyntbetie 
Method. 

But if we are better acquainted with the Whole 
than we are with particular Parts, then we divide 
or refolve the Whole into its Parts, and thereby 
gain a diftinft Knowledge of them. So in vulgar 
Life we learn in the Grols what Plants or Minerals 
are -, and then by Chemiftry we gain the Know* 
ledge of Salt^ Sulphur^ Spirit^ IVater^ Earthy 
which arc the Principles of them. So we are firft 
acquainted with the whole Body of an Aninudy and 
then by Anatomy or Dijfeclion^ we come to. learn 
all the inward and outward Parts of it. Thx< b 
analytic Method. 

According to this moft general and obvxxis 
Idea of fynthetic and analytic Method, they diSer 
from each other as the Way which leads up fitwn 
a VaUrf to a Mountain difiers from itfelf, confi- 
dered as it leads down fiom the Mountain to the 
Valley ; or as St. Matthew and St. Ijike prove 
Qbr^ to be the Son f^ Abraham \ Luke finds it oif 
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by AnalyfiSy rifing from Chrift to his Anceftors ; 
Matthew teaches it in Jynthetic Method, begin- 
ning from Abraham^ and fhewing that Chrift vs 
found among his Pofterity. Therefore it is a 
ufual Thing in the Sciences, when we have by 
Analyfis found out a Truth, we ufe fynthetic Me- 
thod to explain and deliver it, and prove it to be 
mie. 

In this eafy View of Things, thefc two kinds of 
Method may be preferved confpicuoufly, and en- 
tirely diftinft: But the Subjefts of Knowledge 
being infinite, and the Ways whereby we arrive 
at this Knowledge being almoft infinitely various, 
it is very difficult, and almoft impoffible, always 
to maintain the precife Diftinftion between thefe 
two Methods. 

This will evidendy appear in the following Ob- 
fnrvations. • 

Ohf. I. Amlytick Method being ufed chiefly to 
find out Things unknown, it is not limited or con- 
fined merely to begin wirh fome whole Subjeft, and 
proceed to the Knowledge of its Parts^ but it 
takes its Rife fometimes from any fingle Part or 
Property, or from any thing whatfoever that bc- 
kxigs to a Subject which happens to be firft and 
moft eafily known, and thereby enquires into the 
more abftrufe and unknown Parts, Properties, 
Caufes, Efiefts, and Modes of it, whether abfo- 
lute or relative : as tor inftance, 

(i.) Analyfis finds out Caufes by their EfFedls. 
So in" the ^culative Part of natural Philofopby^ 
when we obferve Light j Colours j Motions j Hard- 
nefs^ Softnefsy and other Properties and Powers of 
Bodies, or any of the common or uncommon 
Appearances of Things either on Earth, or in Hea- 
ven, we fearch out the Caufes of them* 80 by 

the 
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the various Creatures we find out die Creator, and 
learn his fVtfdomy Power and Gpodnefs. 
' (2.) It finds out EfFcfts by their Caufes. So 
the praftical and mechanical Part of natural Phi- 
lofopby confiders fuch Powers of Motion, as the 
Wind^ the Fire, and the Heater, &c. and then 
contrives what Ufes they may be applied to, and 
what will be their EfFefts in order to make Mills 
and Engines of various Kinds. 

(3.) It finds out the general and fpecial Nature 
of a Thing by confidering the various Attributes 
of the Individuals, and obferving what is com- 
mon, and what is proper, what is accidental, and 
what is effential. So by furveying the Colour, the 
Sbape^ Motion^ Reft, Place, Solidity, E^ftenjion of 
Bodies, we come to find that the Nature of Body 
in general is folid Extenjion ; becaufe all other Qua- 
lities of Bodies are changeable, but this belongs 
to ^//Bodies, nnd it endures through all Changes ; 
and becaufe this is proper to Body alone, and 
agrees not to any thing elfe •, and it is the Foun- 
dation of all other Properties. 

(4.) It finds out the remaining Properties or 
Parts of a Thing, by having fome Parts or Pro- 
perties given. So the Jrea of a Triangle is found 
by knowing the Height and the Ba/e. So by hav- 
ing two Sides, and an Angle of a Triangle given^ 
we find the remaining Side and Angles. So when 
we know Cogitation is the prime Attribute of a 
Spirit, we infer its Immateriality, and thence its 
Immortality. 

(5.) Analyfts finds the Means neceflary to at- 
tain a propofed End by having the End firft af- 
figned. So in 7noral, political^ ceconomical Afi^airs, 
^laving propofed the Government of Self , a Family^ 
a Society^ or a Nation, in order to their belt Inte- 
reft, we confider aad fcarch out what arc the pro- 
per 
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per Laws J Rules and Means to efFeft it. So in 
the Pradtices of Artificers^ and the Manufactures 
of various Kinds, the End being propofed, as, 
making Cloth, Houfes^ Ships^ ^c. we find out 
Ways of compofing thefe things for the feveral 
Ufes of human Life. By the putting any of thefe 
Means in Execution to attain the End, is fyntbetic 
Method. 

•Many other Particulars might be reprefented to 
ihew the various Forms oi analytic Method, where- 
iby Truth is found out, and fome of them come 
very near to fynthetic, 10 as hardly to be diftin* 
guiflied. 

Obf, II, Not only the Inveftigation of Truth, 
but the Communication of it alfo is often praftifed 
in fuch a Method, as neither agrees precifely to 
fynthetic or analytic. Some Sciences, if you con- 
fider the whole of them in general, are treated in 
fynthetic Order j fo Phyftcs or natural Philofophy 
begins ufually with an Account of the general 
Nature and Properties of Matter or Bodies, and 
by Degrees defcends to confider the particular 
Species of Bodies, with their Powers and Proper- 
ties ; yet it. is very evident tiiat when Philofophers 
come to particular Plants and Animals, then by 
Qkemiftry and Anatomy they analyfe or refolve thole 
Bodies into their feveral conftituent Parts. On 
the other hand. Logic is begun in analytic Method \ 
^e whole is divided into its integral Parts, accord- 
ing to the four Operations of the Mind ; yet here 
and there fynthetic Method is ufed in the particu- 
lar ^ranches of it, for it treats of Ideas in general 
firft, and then defcends to the feveral Species of 
them -, it teaches us how Propofitions are made up 
oi Ideas, 2Lrid Syllogifms of Propofttions, which is the 
Order of Compofition. 

n The 
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The ancient fcMa/hc Writers have kken a great 
deal of Pains, and engaged in ufdels Difputes 
about thefe two Methods, and after all have not 
been able to ^ve fuch an Account of therii as to 
keep them entirely diftind from each other, nei- 
ther in the Theory nor in the PradUce; Stftne 6f 
the Moderns have avoided this CrafiiGon in fome 
Meafiire by confining themfelves to defcribe almofl 
nodiing elfe but the fyntbetic and analytic Methods 
of Geometricians and Algebraifts^ whereby they have 
too much narrowed the Nature and Rules of Me^ 
diod, as tho* every thing were to be treated irf 
mathematical Forms. 

Upon the whole I conclude^ that neither of 
thefe two Methods fhould be too fcrupuloufly 
and fuperftitioufly purfued, either in the Inven- 
tion or in the Communicadon of Knowledge. It 
is enough if the Order of Nature be but obferved 
in making the Knowledge of Things following 
depend on the Knowledge of the Things which 
go before. ^ Oftentimes a mixed Method will be 
found moft efFeftual for thefe Purpofes ; and in- 
deed a wife and judicious Prolpeft of our mainf 
End and Defign muft regulate all Method whatfcH 
ever. 

Here the Rules of natural Method ought to hi 
propofed, (whether it be analytic^ or fyntheticy 6t 
mixt :) but it is proper firfl to give fome AoxHint 
of arbitrary Method^ left it be thruft at too great a 
Diflance from the firfl Mention of it. 

Arbitrary Method leaves the Order of Nature^ 
and accommodates itfelf to many Purpofes J fuch 
as, to treafure up Things, and retain them in 
Memory -, to harangue and perfuade Mankind to 
any Praftice in the religious or the civil Liffe 5 oi 
to delight, amufe, or entertain the Mind. 

Ad 
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As for the AJJiftance of the Memory^ in moft 
Things a natural Order has an happy Influence ; 
fijr Realbn itfelf deducing one Thing from another^ 
greatly affifts the Memory by the natural Con- 
nexion and mutual Dependence of Things. Buc 
there arc various other Methods which Mankind 
have made ufe of for this Purpofc, and indeed 
there are fome Subjeds that can hardly be re- 
duced to Analyfts or Synthefis. 

In reading or writing Hifiory^ fome follow the 
Order of the Governors of z Nation, and difpofe 
every Tranfaftion under their particular Reigns : 
So die facred Books of Kings and Chronicles are 
written. Some write in Annals and Journals^ and 
make a new Chapter of every Year. Some put 
all thofe Tranfaftions together which relate to 
one SubjeSl -, that is, all the Affairs of one War^ 
me League^ one Confederacy^ one Council, &c. tho* 
it lafted many Years, and under many Rulers* 

So in writing the Lives of Men, which is called 
Btograpby, fome Authors follow the Track of 
their Tears, and place every thing in the precife 
Order of Time when it occurred : Others throw 
the Temper and Character of the Perfons, their 
private life, thtirpublick Stations, their perfonal Oc- 
currences, ihQir domejlick Conduit, their Speeches^ 
their Books or JVritings, their Sicknefs and Deatb^ 
into fo many diflindb Chapters. 

In Chronology fome Writers make their Epochas 
to begin all with one Letter : So in the Book 
called Du£ior Hiftoricus, the Periods all begin with 
C ; as. Creation, Cataclyfm, or Deluge, Chaldean 
Empire, Cyrus, Cbrifi, Conjiantine, &c. Some 
divide their Accounts of Time according to the 
four great Monarchies; Affyrian, Perfian, Gre* 
dan^sA Roman. Others think it fervcs the Me- 
mory befl; to divide all their Subjects into the re- 
Z xnarkablc 
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markahle Number of Sevens ; fo Pridedux has 
written an IntroduStion to Hiftary. And there is a 
Book of Divinity called Fafciculus Controverfiarumj 
by an Author of the fame Name, written in the 
fame Method, whereirt every Contrbverfy has fe- 
'ven Queftions belonging to it •, tho* the Order of 
Nature feems to be too much negledted by a Con- 
finement to this feptenary Number. 

Thofe Writers and Speakers^ whofe chief Bufi- 
ncfe is to amufe or delight, to allure, terrify, or 
perfuade Mankind, do not confine themfelves to 
any natural Order ^ but in a cryptical or hidden Afc- 
tbod adapt every thing to their defigned Ends, 
Sometimes they omit thofe Things which might 
injure their Defign, or grow tedious to their 
Hearers, tho* they feem to have a neceffary Re- 
lation to the Point in hand : Sometimes they add 
thofe Things which have no great Reference to 
the Subjeft, but are fuited to allure or refrefli the 
Mind and the Ear. They dilate fometimes, and 
flourifh long upon little Incidents, and they fkip 
over, and but lightly touch the drier Part of their 
Theme. They place the jirfi Things laft^ and the 
laft Things firfi^ with wondrous Art, and yet fo 
manage it as to conceal their Artifice, and lead 
the Senfcs and Paflions of their Hearers into a 
pleafing and powerful Captivity. 

It is chiefly Poefy and Oratory that reqiure the 
Praftice of this kind of arbitrary Method : They 
omit Things eflential which are not beautiful, 
they infert little needlefs Circuroflances, and beau- 
tiful Digreflions, tliey invert Times and Aftions, 
in order to place every Thing in the moft affeft- 
ing Light, and for this End in their Praftice they 
negleft all logical Forms \ yet a good Acquauitancc 
with the Forms of Logick and natural Method is of 
admirable Uie to' thofe who would attain theie 

Arts 
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Arts in Pcrfcftion. Hcrcb)r they will be able to 
range their own Thoughts in fuch a Method and 
Scheme^ as to take a more large and comprehen* 
five Survey of their Subieft and Dcfign in all the 
Parts of it j and by this Means they will better 
judge what to chufe and what to refure ; and how 
to drefs and manage the whole Scene before them» 
fo as to attain their own Ends with greater Glory 
and Succefs. 



CHAP. 11. • 

Tbe Rules of Method, general and Jpeciah 

THE General Rcauifites of true Method in 
the Purfuit or Communication of Know- 
ledge, may be all comprifed under the following 
Heads. It muft be (i.; Safe. (2). Plain and 
Eafy. (3.) Dijlina. U,) Full or without Be^ 
feSt, (sA Sbori or without Superfluity. (6.) Pro^ 
per to tnc Subjedl and the Defign. (7.) Con^ 
ne£ied. 

I. Rule. Among all the Qualifications of 
a good Method, there is none more necelTary 
and important than that it fhould be fafe and 
fecure from Error \ and to this End thefe four 
particular or fpecial DireSlions fhould be ob- 
ferved. 

1. U/e great Care and CircumJpeSfion in laying the 
Foundations of your Difcourfcj or your Scheme of 
Thowbts upon any Subjelt. Thefe Propofitions 
which are to ftand as firfl: Principles^ and on 
which the whole Argument depends, muft be 
viewed on all Sides with utmoft Accuracy, left an 
Z 2 Error 
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Error being admitted there, fhould difiiife itfelf 

thro* the whole Sfubjeft* See therefore that your 

general Definition of Defcriptions are as accurate 

* as the Nature of the Thing will bear : See that 

your general Diviftons and Dijlrihutions be juft and 

exaft, according to the Rules given in the firft 

Part of Logick: See that your Axioms be fuffici- 

cntly evident, lb as to demand the Aflent of thofc 

that examine them with due Attention. See that 

your firft ( and more immediate Confequences from 

thefts Principles bej^ell drawn ; and take the lame 

Care of all other Propofitions that have a powerful 

and fpreading Influence thro* the feveral Parts of 

your Difcourfe. 

For want of this Care, fometimes a krgp Trca- 
tife has been written by a long Deduilion of Con- 
fequences from one or two doubtful Principles, 
which Principles have been effeftually refuted in 
a few Lines, and thus the whole Treatife has been 
deftroyed at once : So thelargeft and faireft Build- 
ing finks and tumbles to the Ground, it the Foun- 
dations and Corner-Stones of it arc feeble and in-* 
fufficient. 

2. It is a very advifable Thing that your prima- 
ry and fundamental Propofitions be not only evident 
and true^ hut they Jhould he made a little familiar 
to the A£nd iy dwelling upon them hefore you proceed 
farther. By this Means you will gain fo full an 
Acquaintance with them, that you may draw 
Confequences from them with much more Free- 
dom, with greater Variety, brighter Evidence, 
and with a firmer Certainty, than if you have but 
a flight and fudden View of them. 
^ 3. As you proceed in the Connedlion of your 
Arguments, fee that your Ground be made firm in 
every Step. See that every Link of your Chain 
of Reafoning be ftrong and good : For if but 

one 
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one Link be feeble and' doubtful, the whole Chain 
of Aiguments feels the Weaknefs of it, and lie 
expofcd to every Objeftor, and the original Que- 
ftion remains undetermined. 

4. Draw up all your Propofitions and Arguments 
witbfo much Caution^ and exprefs your Ideas with 
fucb a juji Limitation as may preclude or anticipate 
nny Objections.- Yet remember this is only to be 
done as far as it is poffible, without too much en- 
tangling the Queftion, or introducing complicat- 
ed Ideas, and obfcuring the Senfe. But if Tuch a 
cautious and limited Drefs of the Queftion Ihould 
render the Ideas too much complicated, or the 
Senfe obfcure, then it is better to keep the Argu- 
ment more fimple, clear and eafy to be under- 
ftood, and afterwards mention the Ohjetiions di- 
ftindly in their full Strength, and give a diftinft 
Anfwerto them, 

11^ Rule. Let your Method he pla'n and eafy^ 
fo that your Hearers or Readers, as well as your 
felf may run thro' it without Embarraffment, and 
may take a clear and comprehenfive View of the 
whole Scheme. To this End the foUowing.^^^f- 
cular Dire^ons will be ufeful. 

I. Begin always with thofe Things which are bejt 
known^ and moft obvious^ wherry the Mind may 
have no Difficulty or Fatigue, and proceed by regu- 
lar and eafy Steps to Things that are more difficult. 
And as fer as poffible, let not the Underftanding, 
or the Proof of any of our Pofitions, depend oa 
the Pofitions that follow, but always on thofe 
which go before. It is a Matter of Wonder that 
in fo knowing an Age as this, there (hould be fo 
many Perfons offering Violence daily to this Rule 
by teaching the Latin Language by a Grammar writ^ 
tm in Latinj which Method feems to require a 
Z 3 perfea 
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perfedt Knowledge of an unknown Tongue, in 
order to learn the firft Rudiments of it. 

2. Do not affeSt excejftve Hq/le in learning or 
teaching any Science^ nor hurry at once in the midfi 
cf it^ left you be top foon involved in feveral new 
and ftrange Ideas and Propofitions, which cannot 
be well underftood without a longer and clofer 
Attention to thofe which go before. Such fort ^ 
iSpeed is but a wafte of Time, and will conftrain 
you to take many Steps backward again, if yoq 
would arrive at a regular and compleat Knowledge 
pf the Subjeft. 

3. Be not fond of crowding too many Thoughts and 
Reafonings into one Sentence or Paragraph^ beyond 
the Apprehenfion or Capacity of your Readers or 
Hearers. There are fome Perfons of a good Ge- 
nius, and a capacious Mind, who write and Ipeak 
very obfcurely upon this Account ; they affedt a 
long Train of E)ependencies, before they come to 
?i Period \ they imagine that they can never fill 
their Page with too much Senfe •, but they little 
think how they bury their own beft Ideas in the 
Croud, and render them in a manner invifible and 
ufelcfs. to the grcateft Part of Mankind. Such 
Men may be great Scholars, yet they are but poor 
Teachers. 

4. For the fame Reafon avoid too many Sub^ 
divifions. Contrive your Scheme of Thoughts in 
fuch a manner as may finifh your whole Argu- 
ment with as few inferior Branchings as Reafon 
will admit \ and let them be fuch as are obvious 
and open to the Underftanding, that they may 
come within one fuigle View of the Mind. This 
will not only aflift the Underftanding to receive, 
but it will aid the Memory alfo to retain Truth : 
whereas a Difcourfe cut out into a vaft Mukitudc 
pf gradual Subordinations, has many Inconveni- 

cncics 
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cncies in k ; it gives Pain to the Mind and Me- 
mory, in furveying and retaining the Scheme of 
Difcourfe, and expofes the unfkilful Hearers to 
mingle the fuperior and inferior Particulars toge- 
ther, it leads them into a thick Wood inftead of 
open Day-light, and places them in a Labyrinth 
inftead of a plain Path. 

5. Give all Diligence in your younger Tears to ob- 
tain a dear and eajy Way of e^cprejftng your Con- 
ceptionsy that your Words, as faft as, you utter 
them, may ftamp your own Ideas exaftly on the 
Mind of the Hearer. This is a moft happy Ta- 
lent for the Conveyance of Truth, and an excelr 
lent Security againft Miftakes and needlefs Ccntnat- 
verfies. 

IIF Rule. Let your Method be dijiin£fj and 
without the perplexing Mixture of Things that 
^ught to be kept feparate, and this will be eafily 
pradtifed by four DireSlions. 

1. Dofft bring unnecejfary heterogeneous * Mat- 
ier in your Dijcourji on any SubjeSt •, that is, don't 
mingle an Argument on one Subjeft with Mat- 
ters that relate entirely to another, but juft fo fai* 
as is neceflary to give a clearer Knowledge of the 
Subjeft in hand. Examples in Logick may be bor- 
rowed from any of the Sciences to illuftrate the 
Rules : But long Interpofitions of natural Phiio^ 
[ophy\ of the Imagination and Pajfions^ o^ Agency of 
Spirits united to Bodies^ &g. break the Thread of 
Difcourft, and perplex the Subjeft. 

2. Let en^ery complicated Theme or Idea be divided 
into its diftinSl fingle Parts^ as far as the Nature of 
the Subjeh and your prefent Defign requires it. Tho* 

* Thing! of one l^Mfi arr called bomogateom^ Thingi of differtnt Kindt 

^4 > yo» 
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you muft not abound in needlcfi Subdivifions, yet 
fomcthing of this Work is very ncccflary -, and it 
is a good Judgment alone can di&ate how far to 
proceed in it, and when to ftop. 

Compound Ideas muft be reduced to a fimple 
Form in order to underftand them well. You 
may eafily mafter that Subjedt in all the Parts of 
it by a regular Succeffion, which would confound 
the Underftanding to furvey them at once. So 
we come to the Knowledge of a very perplexed 
Diagram in Geometry^ or a complicated Machine in 
Mechanics^ by having it parcelled out to us into 
its feveral Parts and Principles, according to this, 
^nd the foregoing Rule of Method, 

3. Call every Idea^ Proportion and Argument tQ 
its proper Clafs^ and keep each Part of the SubjeSl 
in its own Place. Put thofe things all together 
that belong to one Part or Property, cme Confi- 
fleration or View of your Subjedt. This will 
prevent needlefe Repetitions, and keep you from 
intermixing Things which are different. We 
muft maintain this Diftinftion of Things and 
Places if we would be fafe from Error. It is Con-» 
fufion that leads us into endlefs Miftakes, which 
raturally arife from a Variety of Ideas ill-joined, 
forted, or ijl-dilpofed. It is one great ufe of Me- 
thod, that a Mqltitude of Thoughts and Propo- 
fitions may be fo diftinftly ranged in their pro- 
per Situations, that the Mind may not be over- 
whelmed with a confufed Attention to them all at 
once, nor be diftrafted with their Variety, nor 
te tenipteJ to unite Things which ought to be 
leparated^ nor to disjoin Things which Ihould be 
united. 

4. In the Partition of your Bifcourfe into diJlinEl 
Heads ^ take heed that your Particulars do not inter- 
fere with the General^ nor with each other. Think 
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it 13 not enough that you make ufe of diilin£i: £x- 
preflions in each Paracular, but take care that As 
Ideas be diftinft alfo. It is mere Foolery to mul- 
tiply diftinft Particulars in treating of ^ingSy 
where the Difference of your Particulars lies only 
in Names and fFords. 

IV«fc Rule. The Method of treating a Sub- 
je6t fhould be plenary or full^ fo that nothing may 
he wanting \ nothing whid^ is neceflary or proper 
Ihould be omitted. 

When you are called to explain a Subjedt, don't 
pafs by, nor fkip over any thing in it which is 
very difficult or obfcure. 

When you enumerate the Parts or the Properties 
of any Subjcdt, do it in a complete and compre- 
henfive manner. 

When you are ajferting or proving any Truth, 
fee that every doubtful or difputable Part of the 
Argument be well fupported and confirmed. 

If you are to illuftrate or argue a Point ofBif- 
ficultj/j be not too fcanty of Words, but rather 
become a litde copious and diSufive in your Lan- 
guage : Set the Truth before the Reader in feveral 
Lights, turn the various Sides of it to view, in 
order to give a full Idea and firm Evidence of the 
Prppofition, 

When you are drawing up a Narrative of any 
Matter of Fa6t, fee that no important Circum- 
ftance be omitted. 

When you propofe the Solution of any Difficult 
ty^ confider all the various Cafes wherein it can 
happen, and Ihew how they may be folved. 

In Ihort, let your Enumerations^ your Divijions 
and Dijiributions of Things be fo accurate, that 
f\Q jiepdful Part or Idea may be left Qut, 

This 
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This Fulnefs of Method does not reouire that 
every diing (hould be &id which can be laid upon 
any Subjed \ for this would make each fingle 
Science endlefs : But you fhould fay every thing 
which is neceflkry to the Defign in View, and 
which has a proper and direct Tendency to this 
End ; always proportionmg the Amplitude of your 
Matter^ and . tiie Fulnefs of your Dilcourfe to youf 
great Defign, to the Length of your Time, to the. 
Convenience^ Delight and Profit of your Hearers. 



V'^* Rule, hs your Method muft be full wttb- 
out Deficiency, fo it muft )x Jhorty or without Su^ 
ferfiuity. The Fulnefs of a Difcourfe enlarges our 
Knowledge, and the well-concerted Brevity laves 
our Time. In order to obferve this Rule, it will 
be enough to point out the chief of thofe Super-*^ 
fluities or Redundancies, which fome Perfons are 
guilty of in their Difcourfes, with a due Caudoa 
againft them. 

1. Avoid all needlefs Repetitions af the fame ^ing 
in different Farts of your Difcourfe. It muft be 
Gonfeflcd there are feveral Cafes wherein a Review 
of the fame foregoing Propofition is needful to 
explain or prove feveral of the following Pofiti- 
ons ; but let your Method be fo contrived, as far 
as poffible, that it may occafion the feweft Rc- 
hearfals of the fame Thing ; for it is not grateful 
to the Hearers widiout evident Neceflity. 

2. Have a Care of a tedious Prolixity, or draw^ 
ing out any Part of your Difcourfe to an unneceffary 
and tirefome Length. It is much more honourable 
for an Inftruftor, an Orator, a Pleader, or a Preach- 
er, that his Hearers fhould fay, / was afraid be 
would barue done^ than that they fhould be tempt- 
ed to ftiew Signs of Uneafimefe, ^d long for the 
Conclufon, 

BefideSj 
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Befides, there is another Inconvenience in it ; 
when you afFeft to an^plify on the former Branches 
of a Difcourfe, you wUl often lay a Ncceflity up- 
on yourfelf of contradting the latter and moft 
ufefiil Parts of it, and perhaps prevent yourfelf 
in the moft important Part of your Defign. Many 
a Preacher has been guilty of this feult in former 
Pays, nor is die prefent Age without fomeInfl:anGes 
of this Weaknels. 

3. Do not multiply Explicatians where there is no 
Difficulty^ orDarknefsy or Danger of Mtftake. Be 
not fond of tracing every Word of your Theme 
tbro* all the grammatical^ the logical and metapby- 
ficalC\\2S2L&j^ts and Relations of it, nor Ihew your 
critical Learning in fpreading abroad the various 
Senies of a Word, and the various Origin of thoie 
Senfes, the Etymohgy of Terms, the Jynonymous 
and the paronymous or kindred Names, 6?r. where 
the chief Point of Difcourfe does not at all re- 
quire it. You would laugh at a Pedant^ who 
profeiling to explain the Athanafian Creeds (hould 
acquaint you, that Atbanafius is derived from a 
Greek Word, which fignifies Immortality^ and that 
the fame Word' Afianr«(r/« fignifies alfo the Herb 
Tanfte. 

There are fome Perfons fo fond of their learned 
Diftindtions, that they will ftiew their Subtilty 
by diftinguijhing where there is no Difference : And 
the fame filly Affeftation will introduce Dijlin^i- 
qns upon every Occurrence, and bring three or 
four Negatives upon every Subjeft of Difcourfe ; 
firft to declare what it is not, and then what it is : 
Whereas fuch Negatives ought never to be men- 
tioned where there is no apparent Danger of MiC- 
take. How ridiculous would that Writer be, 
who, if he were faking of the Nicene Creed j 
|hould declare negatively, i. That be did not 

mean 
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mean the DoSlrine which the Inhabitants of Nice 
helievedy nor (2.) A Creed written by theni^ but 
(3.) Pofirivcly a Creed ctmpofed ly feveral Omt- 
tian Bifibt^s met together in the City if Nice ? The 
Pofttive is fufEcient here, and the two Negatives 
are impertinent. 

4. Be not fond of proving tbofe ^ngs which need 
m Proofj iuch as ielf-evident Propolitions and 
Truths univcrfally confefled, or fuch as are intire- 
Iv agreed to and granted by our Opponents. It is 
this vain AfFedtation of proving every Thing that 
has led Geometricians to form ufelefs and intricate 
Demonftrations to fupport fonie Theorems, which 
are fufficiently evident to the Eye by Infpeftion^ 
or to the Mind by the firft mention of them •, and 
ic is the fame Humour that reigns fometimes in 
the Pulpit, and fpends half the Sermon in proving 
fome general Truth which is never difputed or 
doubted, and thereby robs the Auditory of more 
ufeful Entertainment. 

5. As there are fome things fo evidendy true, 
' that they want no Proof, fo there are others fo 

evidently falfe that they want no Refutation. It is 
mere trifling, and a wafte of our precious Mo- 
ments, to invent and raife fuch Objedlions as no 
Man would ever make in earneft, and that merely 
for the fake of anfwering and folving them ; This 
breaks in notorioufly upon the due Brevity of Me- 
thod. 

6. Avoid in general all learned Forms^ all Trap' 
pings of Arty and Ceremonies of the Schools^ where 
there is no need of them. It is reported concern- 
ing the late Czar of MufcoFoy^ that when he 
firft acquainted himfelf with mathematical Learn- 
ing he praftifed all the Rules of Circumvallation 
and Coniravailation^ at the Siege of a Town in 

Livonia t 
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Livonia ; and by the Length of thofe Formalities 
he loft the Opportunity of taking the Town. 

7. Dor^l fuffer every occafional and incidental 
thought to carry you away into a long ParentbefiSj 
and thus to ftretch out your Difcoui^Cy and divert 
you jrom the Point in Hand. In the Purfuit of 
your Subjeft, if any ufeful Thought occur which 
belongs to fome other Theme, note it down for 
the fake of your Memory on fome other Paper, 
and lay it by in referve for its proper Place and 
Seafon : But let it not incorporate itfelf with 
your prefcnt Theme, nor draw off your Mind 
from your main Bufinefs, tho' it (hould be never 
fo inviting. A Man who walks direftly but flow- 
ly towards his Journey's End, will arrive thither 
much fooner than his Neighbour, who runs into 
every crooked Turning which he meets, and wan- 
ders afide to gaze at every thing that ftrikes his 
Eyes by the Way, or to gather every gaudy Flower 
that grows by the fide of the Road. 

To fum up all ; There is an happy Medium to be 
obferved in our Method^ fo that the Brevity may not 
render the Senfe obfcure^ nor the Argument feeble^ 
nor our Knowledge merely fuperficial: And on the 
other Handy that the Fulnefs and Copioujnefs of our 
Method may not wafte the Time^ tire the Learner y or 
fill the Mind with Trifles and Impertinencies. 

The copious and the contrasted Way of writing 
have each their peculiar Advantages. There is a 
proper Ufe to be made of large Parapbrafesj and 
fullf particular^ and diffuftve Explications and Ar- 
guments ; thefe are fittefl: for thofe who dcfign to 
be acquainted thoroughly with every Part of the 
Subjeft. There is alio a Ufe of fhorter Hints^ 
Abftra5ls and Compendiums to inftruft thofe who 
feek only a flight and general Knowledge, as well 
as to rcfrelh the Memory of thofe who have learnt 

the 
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Ac Science already, and gone thro* a larger Scheme. 
But it is a grofs Abufe of thefe various Mediods 
of Inftruftion, when a Perfon has read a mere cam- 
fend or Epitome of any Science, and he vainly ima- 
gines that he underftands the whole Science. So 
one Boy may become a Pbilofopber by reading 
over the mere dry Definitions and Divifions of 
Scbeihler^s Compendium of Peripateticifm : So an- 
other may boaft that he underftands Anatomy^ be-* 
caufe he has feen a Skeleton ; and a third profefs 
himfelf a learned Divine^ when he can repeat the 
Apojiles Creed. 

VI«fc Rule. Take care that your Method he 
^proper to the Subject in Hand^ proper to your pre- 
fent Deftgn^ as well as proper to the Age and Place 
wherein you dwell. 

I. Let your Method he proper to the SuhjeSt. All 
Sciences muft not be leamt or taught in one Me- 
thod. 'Morality and theology j Metaphyfics and 
Logick^ will not be eafily and happily reduced to a 
ftria mathematical Method : Thofe who have tried 
have found much Inconvenience therein. 

Some things have more need to be explained 
than to be proved \ as Axioms or felf-evident Pro* 
pofttions ; and indeed all the firft great Principles^ 
the chief and moft important D<^rines both of 
natural and revealed Religion ; for when the Senfe 
of them is clearly explained, they appear io evi- 
dent in the Light of Nature or Scripture^ that 
they want no other Proof. There are other Things 
that ftand in need of Proofs as well as Explication j 
as many mathematical ^heoremsy and feveral deep 
Controverftes in Morality and Divinity. There are 
yet other forts of Subjcdls which want rather to 
be warmly impreft upon the Mind by fervent Ex- 
hortations^ and ftand in more need of this than 

they 
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they do either of Proof or Explication ; fuch arc 
the mofl: general, plain and obvious Dudes of 
Piety towards Godj and love toward Men^ with a 
Government of all our Inclinations and Pajftons. 
Now thcfe feveral Subjects ought to be treated in 
a different Manner ana Method. 

Again^ There are fomc Subjefls in the fame 
Treatife which are more ufeful and mcejfary than 
others, and fome Parts of a Subjedk which are 
eminently and chiefly defigned by a Writer or Speak- 
er : ^rue Method will teach us to dwell longer 
upon thefe Themes, and to lay out more Thought 
and Language upon them ; whereas the fame Art 
of Method will teach us to cut fhort thofe things 
which are ufed only to introduce our main Subjcft, 
and to ftand as a Scaffolding merely to aid the 
Strudhire of our Difcourfe. It will teach us alfo 
to content ourfelves with brief Hints of thofe 
Matters which are merely occafional and inci* 
dental. 

2. Tour Method muji he adjufted by your Dejign ; 
for if you treat of the fame Subjedl with two dif- 
ferent Views and Defigns, you will find it necef- 
fary to ufe different Methods. Suppofe the D^r- 
trine of the facred Trinity were your Theme, and 
you were to read a Ledure to young Students on 
that Subjeft, or if you defigned a Treatife for the 
Conviftion of learned Men, you would purfue a 
very different Method from that which would be 
proper to regulate a practical Difcourfe, or a Ser- 
mon to inftruft vulgar Chriftians merely in the pi- 
ous Improvement of this Doftrine, and awaken 
them to then: Duties which are derived thence. 

In fhort, we muft not firft lay down certain 
and prccife Rules of Method, and refolve to con- 
fine the Matter we difcourfe of to that particular 
Form and Order of Topicks ; but we muft well 
^ confider 
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confidef and ftudy the SuljeSl of our Difcourfe 
throughly, and take a juft Survey of our prefent 
DeftgHy and thefe will give fufficient Hints of the 
particular Form and Order in which we fhould 
handle it, provided that we are moderately skill'd 
in ^t general Laws of Method and Order. 

Yet let it be noted here, that neither the Sub- 
jeSf or Matter of a Difcourfe, nor the particular 
Dejfgn of it, can fb precifcly determine the Me- 
thod, as to leave no room for Liberty and Va- 
riety. The very feme Theme may be handled, and 
that alfo with the feme Defign, in feveral different 
Methods, among which it is hard to fey which is 
the beft. In writing a Syjiem oj Divinity^ fome 
be^ with the Scriptures^ and thence deduce all 
other Doftrines and Duties. Some begin with 
the Being of God and his Attributes j fo fer as he 
is known by the IJght of Nature ^ and then pro- 
ceed to the Dodtrines of Revelation. Some di- 
ftinguifh the whole Subjedl into the Credenda and 
Agenda^ that is, Things to he believed^ and Things 
to he done. Some think it beft to explain the 
whole Chriftian Religion by an hijtorical Detail 
of all the Difcoveries which God has made of him- 
felf to this lower fForldy beginning at the Creation 
in the firft Chapter of Genefis^ and fo proceeding 
onward according to the Narrative of the Old and 
New Teftament. And there are others that en- 
deavour to include the whole of Religion under 
thefe four Heads, (viz.) The Apoftles Creeds the 
Lord^s Prayer J the Ten Commandments ^ and the two 
Sacraments ; tho* I cannot but think this is the 
leaft accurate of any. The feme Variety may be 
allowed in treating other Subjefts ; this very Trea- 
tife ofLogick is an Inftance of it, whofe Method 
differs very confiderably from any others which I 
have feen, as they differ alfo greatly from one an- 
other 
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other thp* feveral of them arc confcfled to be wcU 
written. 

3. Tho* a juft View of our SuhjeEi and our De- 
fign may diftate proper Rules of natural Method, 
yet there muft he fome little Deference at leaft p^id 
to the Cujlom of the Age wherein we dwells and to 
the Humour and Genius of our Readers or Hearers^ 
which if we utterly rejeft and difdain, our Per^ 
formances will fail of defired Succefs, even tho* 
we may have followed the juft Rules of Method. 
I will mention but this one Inftance : In the for- 
mer Century it was frequent with learned Men to 
divide their Theme or Subjedt into a great Mul- 
titude of coordinate Members or Parts^ they ajx)und- 
ed alfo in the Forms of Logick and DiJiinSlion^ 
^nd indulged numerous Ranks of Subordination. 
Now tho* we ought not to abandon the Rules of 
juft Method and Divifionj in order to comport with 
the modifli Writers in our Age who have renouncr 
ed them, yet it is prudent to pay fo much Relpcft 
to the Cuftom of the Age, as to ufe thefe Forms 
of Divijion with due Moderation, and not afFeft 
to multiply them in fuch a manner as to give an 
early and needlefs Difguft to the generality of our 
prcfcnt Readers. The fame may be faid concernr 
mg various other Methods of Conduct in the Af- 
fairs of Learning as well as the Afikirs of Life, 
wherein we muft indulge a little to Cuftom : And 
yet we muft by no means fufFer ourfelves fb far to 
be impofed upon and governed by it, as to negledk 
thofe Rules of Method which are neceflary for the 
Jafe^ eafy and compleat Enquiry into Truth, or 
the rea^ and effeflual Communic^ion of i( tg 
Qthfirs, 

VIl^ij.RutE. The laft Rcquifite of Mediod i«, 
thiit $1^ Parts (f a J)ifcourfe ftmld be weU CQtmcSled \ 
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and thefe three fliort Dire5iiom will fufficc for this 
Purpofc. 

I. Keep your main End andDeftgn ever in vieWy 
and let all the Parts of your Difcourfe have a Ten^ 
dency toward it^ and^ as far as foffiUe^ make that 
tendency vifthle all the Way: Otherwife the Readers 
pr Hearers will have reafon to wonder tor what End 
this or that Particular was introduced. 

^. Let the mutual Relation and Dependence of 
the fever al Branches of your Difcourfe he fo juft and 
evident y that every Part may naturally lead onw&ri^ 
to the next J without any huge Chajms or Breaks 
^ich interrupt and deform the Scheme. The Con* 
Beftion of Truths fliould arifc and appear in their 
fucceflive Ranks and Order, as the federal Parts 
of a fine Profped afcend juft behind eadi other, 
in their natural and regular Elevations and Diftan- 
pes, and invite the Eye to climb onward with coftr 
flant Pleafure till it reach the Sky. Whatfoever 
Jibrrid Beauty a Preci{Hce or a Cataraft may add 
to the Profpeft of a Country, yet fuch fort of hi- 
deous and abrupt Appearances in a Scene of Rea- 
ibning are real Blemifhes and not Beauties. When 
the Reader is paffing over fuch a Treatifc, he often 
finds a wide Vacancy, and makes ^n uneafy Stop, 
and knows not how to tranfport his 'Thoughts over 
to the next Particular, for want of fomc Clue or 
conneftin^ Idea to lay hold of. 

3. Acquaint y our f elf with all the proper and decern 
Forms ofTranjttum from one Part of ^ Difcourfi ft 
another^ and pra£tife them as Occafum offers. Where 
the Ideas, Propofitions and Ai^umcnts arc hap- 
jpily *difpofed, and well connefted, die Truth in- 
deed is fecure ; but it renders the Difcourfe much 
more agreeable, when proper and graceful Expref- 
fion join? the |^arts rf it togedier in fo entertain- 
ing 
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ing a manner, that the Reader, knows not how 
to leave off till he hath arrived at the End. 

Thefe are the general and moft important Rules 
of true Method ; and though they belong chiefly to 
the Communication of Knowledge, yet an early 
and thorough Acquaintance with them will be of 
confiderable Ufe toward the Purfuit and Attain- 
ment of it. 

Thofe Perfons who have never any Occafion to' 
communicate Knowledge by Writing or by pub- 
lick Difcourfes, may alfo \yith great Advantage 
perufe thefe Rules of Method, that they may learn 
to judge with Juftice and Accuracy concerning 
the Performance of others. And befides, a good 
Acquaintance with Method, will greatly affift every 
one in ranging, difpofing and managing all hu- 
man Af&ifs. 

The particular Means or Methods for a farther 
Improvement erf" the Underftanding are. very va- 
rious, fuch as. Meditation, Reading, Converjingy 
Disputing by Speech or by fFriting, ^eftion and 
Anfwer, &c. ^ And in each of thefe Pradlice^ 
fome fpecral Forms may be obferved, and fpecial 
Rules may be given to facilitate and fecure our 
fenquirics after Truth : But this would require 
a little Volume* by itfelf, and a Treatife of Logick 
has always been efteemed fufficiently cOmplcat with- 
out it. 
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